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ABSTRACT 

This study attempts to gain information concerning 
the receptive, as opposed to the creative, aesthetic experience by 
talking to museum professionals who spend their working lives 
identifying, appraising, and explicating works of art. The study is 
based on an underlying assumption that rules and practices for 
looking at art exist and must be mastered if success is to ensue. The 
anthropological research approach uses semi-structured interviews and 
subjects the responses to systematic analysis. Major conclusions 
emphasize the unity and diversity of the aesthetic experience. The 
structure of the aesthetic experience is found to be an intense 
involvement of attention in response to a visual stimulus, for no 
other reason than to sustain the interaction. The experiential 
consequences of such a deep and autotelic ^'nvolvement are an intense 
enjoyment characterized by feelings of personal wholeness, a sense of 
discovery, and a sense of human connectedness. The aesthetic content 
requires two sets of preconditions that make the experience possible: 
the challenges contained in the object and the skills of the viewer. 
While the structure of the aesthetic experience is rated similar in 
terms by all the respondents, the challenges, or content stimuli that 
triggers the experience vary considerably. These challenges of art 
are the formal structure of the work, its emotional impact, the 
intellectual references it carries, and the opportunities it creates 
for a dialogue among the artist, his time, and the viewer. Without 
this content challenge there would be nothing to arrest the viewer, 
and consequently no experience. Level of skill is critical. 
Challenges and skill must be nearly in balance for the attention to 
become focused. A complex work of art will engage only a person who 
has developed complex visual skills. The book is divided into six 
chapters and concludes with appendices. "Interview Questions for 
Museum Professionals" and "Aesthetic Experience Questionnaire Form." 
Contains approximately 100 references. (MM) 
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FOREWORD 

// fixahnr like n statiu d (lUdftcr of (in hour or ha If an hour. 
I ilo not kuoi:- ic'hidr for I lost all ideas of time, rz ru the 
a/fisriousU('<.< of my cxis/rurc. 

1l iioMAs .11.1 i i.RsoN-s account ofliis response lo Drouaiss lar^e can- 
vas J^z/vV/.s hfiprisofial (If MiNtNrN(n\ whicli lie ^a\v in Paris in i-S-, is a 
classic description of what is ^^enerally understood by the term *'aes- 
thetic experience/' Compare Jefferson's account with the followinj^ 
excerpt from an inter\ ie\\ with a skilled rock climber discussin.^ a 
"t^ood climb": 

One tends to i;et ininicrsed in wliat's .L;.(Mn«i: on aromul hini. 
in the rock, in the nu)\es thai are inxoKed . . . search tor 
handholds . . . proper position of the hody— so in\ol\ ed that 
he nii^ht lose e{)nsciousness of his own identit\ and nielt 
into the rock. 

()b\ iously rock climbinu; and lookinji at pictures are \ery different 
pursuits ^■et. at least in the two cases just cited, th.e mental states in- 
duced by these disparate acti\ ities ha\ e a jj:()()d deal in common. Jef- 
ferson relates that he lost ''e\en the consciousness of |his| own exis- 
tence"; the climber felt that "he mi^ht lose consciousness of his 
identity and melt into the rock/' Both describe a state of mind that 
others have characterized as "loss of e^o," ^'self-fort^etfulness/' "loss 
of self-consciousness/' and even ''transcendence of indi\ iduality" and 
"fusion with the world/' The heightened state of consciousness of 
which this egoless condition is a central feature has lon^ been a sub- 
ject of interest to Mihaly ( Isiks/entmihalyi. in Hcyond Horcdom (iml 
\ti\t('t\: Ihc Iwfu'rutKr (fi Phix in W'ori (tad (fdmcs (i.rsk Csii^s/em- 
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niihalyi reported on an inquiry into the nature of autotelie (self- 
rewarding) activities. 

The goal was to focus on people who were having peak ex- 
periences, who were intrinsically motivated, and who were 
involved in play as well as real life acti\ities, in order to 
Hnd out whether I could detect similarities in their experi- 
ences, their motivation, and the situations that produce 
enjoyment, (xiii) 

Looking at art was not one of the autotelic activities examined in 
this pioneering study, hut Csiks/entmihalyi and his associates at the 
I'niversity of (Ihicago did in\ estigatc a broad range of skill-based ac- 
tivities including (in addition to rock climbing) chess playing, musical 
composition, dancing, and playing amateur basketball. Thex discov- 
ered that despite the \'ast differences among the outward forms of 
these acti\'ities, at the experiential core of each (insofar as that can be 
glimpsed through accounts by participants) there is a cluster of related 
sensations that is essentially the same for all. This cluster constitutes 
a heightened state of consciousness Csiks/entmihalyi calls ''the Wow 
experience" or. simpK, ^Mlow,'' ^^i term tised frecjuently by the infor- 
mants themsehes to describe the experience." 

The evident similarities between "How" and aesthetic experience 
as traditionally conceived were what first drew our attention to Pro- 
fessor (]siks/entmihaKTs work. Both the J. l\uil (ietty Museum and 
the (ietty (lenter for i^ducation in the Arts are concerned with finding 
ways of helping non-specialists understand and enjoy art. Insight into 
the nature of aesthetic experience is central to those efforts. Anec- 
dotal accoimts, like Jefferson s, of powerful aesthetic responses are not 
difficult to find in the literature of art, but they tend to be tantalizing 
fragments that do not lend themselves to systematic analysis. We felt 
that if the apparent parallels between aesthetic experience and flow 
could be shown to be more than mere analogies. Csiks/entmihalx i\ 
research might shed new light on an issue of great importance to art 
museums and art education. Vnr if aesthetic experience is taken to be 
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sonicthinj^ real and \ aluablc, it follows that one of the primary func- 
tions of an art museum i< to serve as a place where such experience is 
fostered. But before it can be fostered it must be understood. What is 
its nature? Of what value is it? What enables one to have it? Is recep- 
tivitv to aesthetic experience inborn or learned, and if learned, can it 
be taught? If it can be taught, who should do the teaching:; and where 
is it best done? I'nder what conditions is aesthetic experience likely 
to occur? We hoped that Professor (]siks/.encmihalyi's research mij;ht 
sujz;^est answers to some of these (|uestions, 

(]siks/.entmihalyi's interest in art and artists did not be<z;in with the 
How research that brought him to our attention. For a time in his youth 
he was a painter. In 1976 he and J. W. (iet/.els published 'IhcCreatkr 
Vi.sion: A I .ongitttdnial Study of Problem Fuuimg iu Art. In this project, 
bej^un in 1963, they followed the careers of a ^roup of youn^ artists- 
graduates of the Art Institute of (^hica^o— from their student days 
through the first se\ eral years of their posi-acadcmic careers in an ef- 
fort to identify personal characteristics, attitudes, workinjz; methods, 
or other elements that mi^ht be taken as predictors of future success. 
In 'la lent and Arhievemeut: A I .on^itudhial Study of Artists ( 19X4), (Isik- 
s/.entmihalyi, (jctzcls, and Kahn reported on follow-up research that 
<:^athered new data on three-(|uarters of the participants in tlie orij^inal 
study of two decades earlier. The project arch i\ es constitute the most 
extensive body of material of this kind ever assembled— an extraor- 
dinarily rich resource for future investij;ation. 

1 n I'he Meaning of Ihiujis: Donastir Symbols 0} the Self ( i (>H i ), ( Isik- 
s/enimihalyi and \\. Rochberj;-! lalton explored another phenomenon 
somewhat related to aesthetic experience. This in\ esti<;ation at- 
tempted to discover what kinds of objects people own that they rej;ard 
as personally meaningful in ways that j^o beyond utility or monetary 
\ alue. While few of the objects considered in this study would be con- 
\ciuionallv regarded as works of art, the iuNCsti^ation re\ eale(1 a \a- 
rietv of ways in which objects take on mcanin^^ for people and showed 
the complexitx {)f those relationships. Then, in 19H6, Csiks/entmi- 
halvi and Kick \\. Robinson, coauthor of the present study, published 
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''(ailturc, 'I'imc. and the Development of Talent" in Coturpt'tons of 

In view of his long involvement with (juestions about art and artists, 
objects and perceivers, it is perhaps not surprising that Professor (Isik- 
s/entmihalyi responded positively to the suggestion that he consider 
the matter of aesthetic experience. With support from the (jetty Mu- 
seum and the (iett\ ('enter for Kducation in the Arts, he and Robin- 
son, together with a team of graduate students from the Iniversity of 
(Chicago, undertook the research that has led to the results published 
here. We agreed chat, following the model of the How experience 
studies, the investigation should focus on people whose professions 
or avocations might gi\c reason to expect them to be more or less 
highly skilled art perceivers: artists, critics, art historians, art collec- 
tors, muscuin professionals. In ihe end tl.e last group was chosen. It 
was felt that collecting significant amounts of information from a sin- 
gle group would produce more reliable results than might smaller 
samplings from a number of fields. The research undertaken on mu- 
seum professionals prompted a further study focusing on art collec- 
tors, the results of which can be found in Robinson's Acs/hrfir Fnjnic- 
\^'orL<: Rcf/iinkin^.\(/ulf Dnrlopnicnf throuiili an Analysis of Collect ots of the 
I'inc Arts ( i^KS). 

A basic assumption implicit in this approach should be acknowl- 
edged iiere. .\11 of the activ ities discussed in llcyonci Homlom atul Anx- 
iety are skill bused. That is, some mastery of fundamentals is re(|uired 
ot larticipants. Ohess, musical composition, dance, basketball, and 
rock climbing all have implicit or explicit rules as well as traditional 
practices that one must learn and follow in order to participate suc- 
cessfully. Individual aptitudes may determine the case or ditHculty 
with which one learns, but mastery isac(|uired, not inherited. The as- 
sumption underlying this study is that, while rules and practices for 
looking at an arc less ov crt and less c-oiiiplcicK codified than are those 
ior placing chess or basketball. the\ nevertheless exist and must be 
mastered if success is to ensue. 

I nlike much of the research previousK done on art perception in 
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iiuiscuins, which has tcncicd to Focus on general \ isitors, this iin cs- 
tijiation looks at tlic responses of skilled art pcrcei\ers. This may 
strike some as an elitist approach, tar reiiio\ed from the capabilities 
of the average nuiseuni-^oer. But if the ability to deri\e pleasure from 
the contemplation of works of art is indeed an ac(|uired skill, it onU 
makes sense to study the practices of those \N ho niay be presumed to 
possess it. If we wanted to teach novices to ski we surely would begin 
by studying the technicjues of experts. We might also study non-skiers 
to find ways of helping them master the techni(iues we obserx ed being 
emploved bv experts, but we would not expect to disco\ er what these 
essential skills are by studying the beha\ ior of people who lack them. 

There are, of course, significant differences between skiing and 
IcKjking at art. The most important, for our purposes, is the fact that 
while many of the skills in\()l\ed in skiing manifest thcmscUes in di- 
rectly ()bser\ able actions, most of those re(|uired for art perception do 
not. The no\ ice skier crosses his skis and falls down; the no\ ice art 
pcrcei\er looks pretty much like exeryone else in the gallery. 1 lis suc- 
cesses and failures are hidden. This means that if we are to get at what 
goes on in the minds of novice or expert art percei\ ers we will ha\ e to 
relv to sonic degree upon their own testimony. This is what (Mk- 
s/entmihalyi and Robinson ha\e done. Their approach, using semi- 
structured interxiews and subjecting them to rigorous, systematic 
analysis, is one often eniployed by anthropologists. While it niay not 
produce a jMethora of charts, diagrams, and formulas, it has the \ irtue 
of dealing, or attempting to deal, with a phenomenon in its entirety 
instead of dissecting it and analyzing bit by bit its component ele- 
nients. This approach also allows unforeseen aspects of the phenom- 
enon under study to emerge. By gi\ing respondents latifide to sa\ 
what they ha\e to say in their own words at whateser length they 
choose and by attending closely and systematically to w hat is actualb 
said, the investigators ac(|uire insights and discoxcr nuances that 
could not ha\ c been anticipated at the outset. 

.\s readers w ill discover, this is not a how-to-do-it book. We did not 
ask the authors to tell us how to apply their findings to our concerns. 
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It is the job of iiuiNCum professionals and edui'iitors to determine tlie 
relevance of the information presented iiere to their pursuits. It does 
seem to us, however, that the implications of these findings are far- 
reaching and potentially of ^reat benefit to those concerned with ed- 
ucation in the arts. 

'l*he correspondent to whom Thomas Jeft'erson addressed his lines 
on Drouais's painting was a Mme de 'Ibtt, whom he regarded as a 
woman of artistic taste. He ur^;ed her to ^o and see the picture, "for I 
think it will ^ive you ^reat pleasure," and he be^i^ed her to ^ive him 
the benefit of her judgment, explaining "it will ser\c to rectifv mv 
own, which as 1 ha\c told you is a bad o:ie." Jefferson was aware both 
of the bcnchts art holds for those who know how to en^a^e it and the 
need for guidance in the ac(juisition of the relevant skills. This self- 
described "savage of the mountains of America" became, in his own 
words, "an enthusiast on the subject of the arts'' in order to "improve 
the taste of jhisl countrymen, to increase their reputation, to recon- 
cile to them the respect of the worlds and to procure them its praise." 
'I'hose who are concerned today with education in the arts may couch 
their ambitions in rather more modest terms, but the aim of pro\ idini^ 
access for the broadest possible ran^e of people to w hat one respon- 
dent to this study called "a transcendent experience |that| takes you 
out of the reahn of e\ eryday life" is no mean aspiration. To the extent 
that this report contributes to that end it w ill have fulfilled our hopes 
and expectations. 



Rrci Waller 




PREFACE 



H/\KI.^ i\ 19X5 Brci Waller, who had just accepted the position cf As- 
sociate Director for luiucation aiul l^iblic Affairs at the j, Paul (ieitv 
Museum, contacted us about our doiii,i^ a study of the aesthetic ex- 
perience. Both John W'alsii. Director of the MuseuiiK and l.eilanl 
l.attin Duke. Director of the (iett\ (ienter for luiucation in the Arts, 
were stroni^ly supportiv e. Aw are of our interest in the arts and in the 
understandinii; of optimal forms of experience, they thou,L;hi that a 
conteniporarv psychological inxesti^ation mii^hi shed new li^hi on 
this ancient topic. The ({uesiions proposed were l)oth basic and 
broad: Is there such a thinij; as an aesthetic experience: If ves. w hat 
are its distin|i;uishin^ characteristics,' Oan people l)e helped to expe- 
rience it more often: (;i\ en the interests of the Museum and the ( Cen- 
ter, these (juestions were raised with a particular focus on \ isual aes- 
thetic experiences. 

These were challen|i;in,L: (|uestions. e\ cn though it was clear from 
the start that at best we could pro\ ide onl\ pro\ isional answers. The 
\ ery first (juestion— w hether such an experience exists-nannot be an- 
swered in a wa\ that would satisfv strict criteria of scicntitic objectix- 
ism, i"*xpcriences arc sul)jecti\ e phenomena and therefore cannot be 
externalK \ eritied, Either one trusts the words of the peison w ho re- 
ports the experience or one does not, \loreo\ er, whethei we are to call 
a particular experience aesthetic or not ultimately depet^ls on cultural 
con\ entions that could change w ith time and place. \c\ ertheless. w e 
accepted the challenge, partly because we are conv inced that whai- 
e\er people report in then encounters with art is an imjM)rtani dmien- 
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sion of luinian existence and partly because studying anything con- 
nected with art is fascinating and enjoyable. 

But what methods were the most appropriate to the task? One 
mi^ht start with measuring how peoj)le react to works of art, asking 
them to till out (luantifiable (juestionnaires or observing their phys- 
i()lo|;;ical and neurological responses. With the helj)of galvanic skin re- 
sponse tests, electrocncephalograj)hy, and positron emission tomog- 
raphy, one could determine whether people perspire more when the\ 
look at a work of art or whether their brain waves change or which 
areas of their central nervous systems are activated by the experience. 
Such methods, representativ e of the positiv istic epistemology of re- 
cent years, would attenijn to break down the experience into its com- 
ponent parrs and identify the lower-order mechanisms imjMicated in 
its occurrence, in order to predict and control this particular behavior, 
W'e did not believe that this approach was apiHopriate. Instead of 
seeking a reductive explanation, we were interested in understand- 
ing what the experience meant to the people who were having it. Such 
an understanding implies knowing the network of connections the ex- 
perience has for them, how the thing itself is related to their choughts, 
feelings, and goals. In the specific case of the aesthetic experience, 
we wanted to know what went on in people's minds when they en- 
countered works of arc and how the content of their consciousness at 
such times related to the rest of their goat-directed l^ehavior. 

The method of choice, then, was to ask peoj)le who ought to know, 
because of long training and professional involvement, what the aes- 
thetic experience (assuming there is such a thing) is all about. This 
method in turn led us in the direction of interj)retive social science, a 
branch of hermeneutic analysis based on empirical data and informed 
b\ knowledge accumulated in other branches of the social sciences. 

In simple terms this means that the researcher's task is to describe 
a phenomenon from the subject's point of v iew as closely as possible 
and then to describe the connection between the plv-nomenon and 
the subject's life goals and e\j)ericnccs, again as seen by the subject, 
^'et this is only the hrst step. After explicating the network of mean- 
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iiij^s that connects tlK^ phcn()nicn()n to the rest of a subject's hte, the 
task of the researcher becomes that of hndini; appropriate tienerahtics 
tluu apply tociiflerent subjects' reports and of de\ elopinji; a theoretical 
model that will account for the patterns disclosed, alwavs takinj^ into 
account what psycholoj^ists. sociolof^ists. anthropolo^iZiists, and philos- 
ophers have found t() be true ab()Ut human belun ior. 

The inierpreti\ e meth()d we ch()se ct)nstitutes a break w ith current 
mainline psychol()|i;y, but it is not a return to the so-called arnu*hair 
psycholoj^y of the past, either, li is based on a close analysis ot ac- 
counts i^iN cn by a number o\' people ci)ncernin,L; c()ncrcte e\ ents. teel- 
ii^j^s. and thou.i^hts, and it intei;rates these analyses with the results ot 
other systematic studies. 

Like anv written repi)rt. this one is made up of w()rds. The words 
represent perceptions, feelinj^s. ideas— in slK)ri. experiences— that 
people reported ha\ini;. These experiences, in turn, are what we be- 
lic\ e to be the f()undati()n of interpretive ps\ clM)loj^y, They arc basic 
protocol statements of what pe()ple believe is happeninj^ to thenu 
even though W()rds are necessarily imperfect representations ot states 
of consciousness. 

With financial assistance fr()m the Museum and the Center, we 
started inters iew ini; a number ()f experts w hose familiarit> w ith art in- 
dicated that thev would ^i\e us an idea ()f what the aesthetic experi- 
ence could be. if not what it tvpically is. The point of the studN was 
not to understand the averai;e viewer's response to an but to construct 
a model of the ideal experience based on the highest forms in w hich 
it can be expressed. Wc felt that knowing the outside limits of inten- 
sity that the experieiue can attain makes it easier to see the potential 
inherent in it. Onlv bv knowing what the encounter with art can be 
at its fullest will it be possible to deduce from that ideal tN pe 
forms of invoKement that will make the experience more accessible 
to e\ eryone. 

The experts we chose to be icspondents in this stud\ were not \i- 
sual artists, but museum protessi(,.-ils such as curators, cchicators. and 
directors of major collections of an. There were two major reasons for 
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not Liskin.^ artists to describe what the aesthetic experience is like. 
The first was that a major stiidx of how artists interact with their work 
has already been done by one of us (Ciet/.els and Csiks/.entmihalyi 
19-6). The second was that, as we learned in the above-mentioned 
study, artists mi^ht not be the experts whose experience can be best 
generalized to the experiences of the great mass of viewers, the "av- 
erage'' museum-goers. Artists are so involved in the \ icissitudes of the 
creative process that they are generally uninterested in viewing art— 
especially that of other artists—and are often prejudiced and idiosvn- 
cratic in their opinions, which necessarily reflect the \Mewpoint of the 
producer, rather than the "consumer" of art. For these reasons, we 
expected to learn more new information that might illuminate the 
receptive— as opposed to the creative— aesthetic experience from 
talking to museum professionals who spend their working lives iden- 
tifying, appraising, and explicating works of art. 

We could not ha\e conducted this study without the enthusiastic 
cooperation of the entire professional statt'of the J, Paul Ciettv Mu- 
seum; and of James Wood, Director of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and Katharine I.ee, Associate Director, To them and to the many 
professionals of both institutions who gave so much of their time, ex- 
perience, and wisdom, we are enormously grateful. We wish to thank 
the curatorial staff of the Museum of ( lontemporary Art, Chicago; 
Richard Born of the David and Alfred S iiart (Gallery; Laurel Bradlev 
of (iallery 400; Kli/.abcth Shcpard of the Block Cnillery; Susanne 
(ihe/. Director of the Renaissance Society of Chicago; and l)c\en 
(iolden of the Chicago Cultural Center, for their time and coopera- 
tion, A number of curators from corporations in the Chicago area took 
time from their busy days to speak with us: these include John Neff 
of First National Bank. Albert Por.nian of Continental Bank, FmiU 
Nixon of The Art Ad\ isory, l^Vank \', Carioti of Anu)Co Corporation, 
Malcolm Flcmming, /ora DuX'all of the Borg-Warner Corporation, 
and the curator of the Santa Vc Corporation. It is with great pleasure 
that we acknowledge the gracious assistance of the oliicers and mem- 
bers of the Association of Corporate Art Curators. If wc have misin- 
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tcrprctcd in this rcporr anything they told lis. wc wish to apoh)<ii/c tor 
it. Our main goal has been to represent acciirateU their experiences. 
Yet there is always something lost in e\er\ translation. We only hope 
that what is left will help the reader understand the Fascinating eom- 
plexitv of human potential revealed in the aesthetic encounter, as it 
has helped us who ha\e written these pages. 

()b\ iouslv the two of us could not have conipleted this study alone. 
The project was planned and designed with, and half of the inter- 
views were conducted by. the colleagues who are listed as contributors 
to this report. Although each of them also wrote the initial \ ersions of 
one or more sections and are acknowledged there, we also wish to rec- 
ognize their skills and their long hours of preparation and work here: 
thcv are Nancy Burke. Mark IVceman. Barbara (ilaessner. Patricia 
Lorek. Jeanne Nakamura. and Daniel Schouela. 

I'inalK. we ct)uld neither have conducted this stnd\ nor w ritren this 
rei)ort without the patience, accuracy, and diligence nf Mlise Junn. 
March Solomon. Deborah (hiyot. (Jrace Dorher. and Angela Brown- 
ing, who carefully transcribed the more than hours of taped in- 
terN'iew s that are its basis. 

. \fi//a/y (sihzrNfnii/ialyi 
Rick E, Rolf 'iNSON 
{.7/i{f/jiio. June n;^)u 
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CHAPTER 1 



A ('onccptual Model 

of the Aesthetic Inexperience 



I Ills Ml i)\ pi()[v.>scs to c-ontiiliiitc to the undcrstiiiuiin,^ of how to 
nmkc lookiii.L; at works of art more ciijoN uhlc/rhc human organism lias 
a \arictN" ofsL-iisorA hnks to its cm iromnciu. cacli ofthcni cupahlc, in 
tliffcrciu w;i\s. of proN idiiiii plcasuiahic cxpciiciu'cs, "A man pos- 
sesses notliiii.Li ecrtainly save a brief loan of liis own body/' wrote 
James B. ( '.abell ( i^m;), "and >et tlie body of man is ciipable of mueli 
eurioiis pleasure." But to translate the potential beneiits of our sen- 
sor\ eciuipment into actuality, the senses must becu.n\atcd and dis- 
ciplined, I'or instance, the sense of taste ()ri,ti;inallN e\ol\ ed so that we 
ccuild distin.i^uish edible from harmful substances. Building on this 
basic skill. e\ cry culture has developed elaborate cuisines to hei.i^hten 
the sensations of eatiu.ii and drinkin^i^. The capacities to smell, to hear, 
to touch, and to nio\e ha\e spawned such arts as those of tlr: perfu- 
mer, the nuisiciiui. the healer, and the dancer. The reprodiicti\ e ur,^e. 
codified into the ritual of romantic lo\ e, has contributed perhaps more 
than an\ other capacity to the enjoyment of life. And tinalK the abilit\ 
Xi) thinks itself an outcome f)f the e\olution of the brain, is a powerful 
source of pleasure —some sun of the .greatest pleasure men and women 
can experience—when it is exercised within the boundaries of an or- 
dered process of thought, such as a science or a philosoplu. 

But how important are these pleasurable expeiiences? l-Vom a nva- 
terialist \iew point the answer is not \erN important at all. They are 
e\anesccnt subject i\e phenomena, whose \aliie must be discounted 
in comparison to serious and concrete coiu ems like powei and wealth. 
But another wa\ to look at \alue in\obes recoi^ni/ini^ that the essen- 
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lial point of existence is not established by criteria such as how much 
people own or how much power tlicy wield but by the (juaUty of their 
experiences. Accord in. to this \iew\ object i\e standards such as 
money are ephemerab because they do not directly atVect how we feeb 
in comparison with tlicm. e\pcriences are reaL *llie \ahic of a per- 
son's bte— whether it was filled with interesting and meani fitful 
e\ents or w iiether it w as a seciuence of featureless and pointless ones- 
is determined more by the sum of experiences o\ er time than by the 
sum of ol)jecti\ e possessions or achie\ements. H\ this measure, aes- 
thetic experiences are important indeed. 

Amon.ii the \ arious senses that define ihc parameters of human e\- 
periencc, the abilit\ to sec is a tremendous e\ olutionarx break- 
through. l)ccause it allows the organism to gather detailed iiiformation 
about its enxironmcnt without needing to he in pbvsical contact with 
it (('ampbcll i(;-"6; beldman 19S5). This abilitv has afforded possibil- 
ities forenjo\ment that are uni(]uc in the repertoire of human skills. 
M hroui^hout history and in e\er\ known culture, people ha\e found 
pleasure and meaiiin^ in the use of their eyes. They ha\ c consciousU 
attempted to produce objects of bcaut\ and ha\c dcli.uhted in them. 
Artists have found w a\ s to use \ isual media to code pleasurable formal 
piuterns. complex c\ents. and subtle emotions; b\ dccodinii such in- 
formation \ iewers could share states of bciiii; thai would othcrw isc noi 
be accessible to thcin. 

But without training, the skill of sccin^^ and of intcrprctinLi. w hat is 
seen remains latent. Most people (U ourcultmc are not aware of the 
ran.uc and intcnsii\ of the cnjo\ahlc experiences available to them 
ihrou.ixh the sense of \ isi(»n, X'isual illiteracy ma\ not be a social prob- 
lem in terms of economic productix its . but it docs detract from the 
(juaiiiN of life and leads to a cnltmal imp(»\ cnshmeni tlui is \ cr\ real. 
If the \aiue of a socici\ is measured b\ its ability todc\elop fulU the 
potentialities of its members, then the makin.i; of \ isual beauty and 
Icarnin.u how to cujos it should become impnriaiu items for society 
as a w bole, 

.\ tiist step in this cliicction is si mpK to utidcisi and beitci w hat hap- 
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pens w hen a person confronts a work of art. Wlvat is tlie nature of tlie 
aestlv^tie experience? Is it tlie same for ever\one, or does it difierr 
Whv can ir be so enjoyable? Is it possible to facilitate its occurrence? 
On the basis of the answers to these (juestions, more informed steps 
can be taken to improse \ isual education in schools, museums, the 
media, and, perhaps most important, in personal life. 

These cpiestions ha\ c, of course, been debated intensely o\ cr the 
vears by philosophers, art educators, and museum professionals. The 
reason for asking rhem a^ain is twofold. iMrsr, all tlie important ques- 
tions bearing on the quality of life ha\ c ro be askc^, ifresh in each gen- 
eration, because as iiuerpreri\ e frameworks cliani;e with time, the old 
answers cease to be meanin;;ful and the (juestions must be reformu- 
lated in terms of the (juestions current concepts and beliefs. And sec- 
ond, the field of psychology has dc\ eloped a theoretical model for the 
uiulersrandin^; of enjoyment that a^ain ojiens up the issue of the aes- 
thetic experience, w ith more than a \ ai;uc hope of impro\ in^ our un- 
derstanding^ of w hat it iiuobes. 

The present report is a stud\ based primarily on intcr\ iews w ith in- 
dividuals w'ho, because of extensive trainiii^and professional in\ol\e- 
ment w ith art, ha\ e perfected their skills in seeing and in interprctin.u. 
what the\ see. From these inrer\ iews with experts, we hoped to idcn- 
tifv the salient features of the ac>thetic experience as well as to dis- 
cover its dyniunics. 

In startinj^ w ith a .i;roup of art museum professionals, who spend 
their working li\ es surrounded b\ art and who ha\e in\ ested much of 
their time in the pursuit of works of art, we expected to discov er the 
\ arious forms that the aesthetic experience would take amonj^ its most 
skilled practitioners. Then, rakinj^ this information into account, -ve 
considered how this expert mow ledj^e mij^ht be used to raise the gen- 
eral lc\el of \ isuai literacy, ami heiKc the enjoyment that average per- 
sons mi^ht dcrix e from the de\ elopmen( of their latent \isual skills, 
\ccordinj.^lv, this report contains six chapters. This introduc({)r\ 
chapter picscnis a brief re\icw of past accounts of the aesthetic ex- 
perience and develops a wa\ of undcrstaudini; it based on the theor\ 



of flow, or optimal experience, which cuts across a \ aricty of cultural 
forms, ran<i;in<i; from religious rituals to art, to sports and k*uiics, and 
finally to \ arious structured forms of activity. We make the claim that 
looking at the aesthetic experience as a form of flow reveals more 
clearly its structural characteristics and its dynamics. Hence it be- 
comes easier to predict and influence the chances of its occurrence. 
The first chapter ends with a section on the methods used for collect- 
inland analyzing the interviews that provided the data for this report. 

The second chapter presents a descriptive summary of the dimen- 
sions of the aesthetic ex[)erience, based on the analysis of the inter- 
\ iev.-s with museum professionals, (lhapter 2 illustrates the richness of 
interactive possibilities that people have developed to extract enjov- 
ment from their encounters w ith \ isual stimuli. Four broad a[)proachcs 
are discussed and illustrated w ith relevant (juotat ions from the respon- 
dents: the perceptual-formal dimension, the emotional, tlie intellec- 
tual, and the communicative aspects of the experience. Mach one of 
these broad categories in turn vields various discrete elements. 

(lha[ner 3 departs from the lnter\ ie\\ ajiproach in an attempt to ex- 
amine furtlier the dimensions discovered in the first study and re- 
ported in Ohapter There, we rejiort on the results of a (|uestion- 
naire study of museum professionals across the countr\. 

( Chapter 4 provides a more formal comparison between tiie aes- 
thetic ex[)erience as described by our respondents and the theoretical 
model of the How experience. This chapter deals w ith such (juestions 
as the follow in^i;: What are the challenges people find in the aesthetic 
eiicounicrr What are the skills that the view er uses to meet those chal- 
lenges.^ flow are the centering of attention, the elimination of dis- 
tractions, tlic setting of goals, the inter[)retation of feedback— all nec- 
essar\ ingredients of the flow experience— achie\ ed in the aesthetic 
encoiuitcr.' The chapter c()ncludes w ith an expanded \ersion of the 
How experience, which takes into account and attempts to explain 
some of the uni(|uc properties of the aesthetic encoiuitcr. 

The next two chapters focus on wa\s in which the aesthetic expe- 
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ricncc. and the skills involved in it. mij^ht be developed and the ex- 
perience itself facilitated. In Chapter 5 we report the suj^^estions that 
our respondents made about how the aesthetic experience mi^ht be 
enhanced. This chaptci ucals with the conditions that niake it easier 
to optimi/c the encounter (such thinp as the characteristics ot the en- 
vironment and the type and the placement of art objects) and finally 
turns to the dex elopment of viewing skills over time. 

Finally. Chapter 6 attempts to brin^ together the n arious strands of 
this study in a statement that emphasises its major conclusions con- 
cerning^ the unity and di\ersity of the aesthetic experieiu'c, discusses 
its importance in the scheme of things, and deals with the possibility 
of enhancing its occurrence. 

\\\\\[ is WW. \i.siiii-. I ic- i:\iM:Kii\(.i/ 

Vor as far back as there are w ritten reci)rds, we hnd evidence ot the 
awe and exhilaration people feel upon seeing or hearing something 
beautiful. The earliest poems contain lovinjz; desLri[)tions ot land- 
scapes, of the play of li^hton water, of the beauts of the human form, 
of the proportions of man-made structures. The power of music to en- 
thrall the senses is ()ne of the oldest subjects of myth. .\nd, of course, 
amonj^ the earliest traces of human life on earth are innumerable 
carx inj^s. wall paintinji;s. ^raftni. and other decorations, all attestin.^ 
to humanit\\ attempts to modify its cn\ironment so as to make it 
more *1)eautit\il.'' 

It is all the more surprising, then, to reali/.e how little wc know 
about the reasons for this response. Western philosophy only sporad- 
icallv in\estij^ated humans* relationship w beautiful objects until 
about two and a half centuries aj^o. It is fair to sa\ rhat the main area 
of \m\\\\r\ ill Western philosophv has been the dc\elopment of the 
co<;nitive dimensions of human consciousness— the study and the 
justification of the rational processes of the nund. In comparison 
with h;astern thought. Western philosophv has neglected the cmo- 
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tional. ihc iiuuitivL\ and. to a lesser cxteiu, tlic Nolitional aspects of 
consciousness. 

The tirst s\steniatic attempts to define ///rf/r.<///r//( hciii\n durin.u tlie 
hei.^lu of rationalism in Western philosopln. '^hrou.^hout the se\en- 
teenth century, the methodical principles of (lartesian reasoning re- 
placed the last remiuuus of religious nysticisni and literary humanism 
in luiropean scholarship. The irrefutable order of New tonian science 
and ( Cartesian lo^^ic compelled most scholars to accept the supremacy 
of rational thou,^ht as the onl\ reliable process of human conscious- 
ness. W hatever else happened in the mind— feelin.iis. beliefs, i.ntu- 
itions. or epiphanies— i*ould not be taken seriously because it resisted 
transformation into an entit\ that could be studied with the tools of 
lo^ic or the emernin.u empirical sciences. 

But no sooner did the ( Cartesian he^emon\ establish itself than it 
be^an to stinuilate its own antithesis. W ith the workin^*;s of reason so 
clearU exposed, many thinkers found that much of human conscious- 
ness did not tit within its ordeicd confines. Ila\in<^ codihed reason. 
Descartes helped to show how little about human experience it ac- 
tually explained. So the sta.ue was set for .generations of thinkeis— 
from (iiambattista \ ico to the romantics. Schopenhauer. Niet/.sJie. 
Kierke.uaard and the existentialists, and down to iMeud and ps\cho- 
analssis— to ex[ih)re the noiUMcional elements of consciousness. 

One reaction lo a pureU rational description of consciousness was 
the work of the (ierman philosopher*. \le\ander Baum^arten. w ho fust 
used the term dcstluih in his Rrjirdioiis on Porfry ( 19^6 | first published 
I " ^5 1). Baunvuarten himself was a member of the rationalist school, a 
follower of Descartes and Deibni/.. In contrast tt) his mentors, how- 
ex er. he felt that to exclude sensations and perceptions from knowl- 
edge on the grounds that the\ were inhereiuK contused was to sac- 
rifice \aluable forms of consciousness on the altar of reason. Thus he 
de\eloped iVom the (ireek word for perception {(iisf/i(sis) \\ description 
for a wa\ of apprehending rcallt\ that was jusi as cle.ir- if ntJt as tlis- 
tiiu t as the logical co.uuliion I )cscaitcs had distilled ftoiu the tlux of 
consciousness. Baum^^arten cotuludcd that the aesthetic \alue of a 
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work of art clcpciidcd on ics ability to produce \ i\ id experiences in 
its audience. 

Hut what constitutes tliis experience? Many cliaracteristics ha\e 
been described ox er tlie centuries. In a recent review Monroe Beards- 
Icy ( 19S2) singled out five recurring themes, su^j^estin;; tliat any aes- 
tlietic experience must exhil)it the Hrst one and at least three of the 
remaining four. It is possible to paraphrase Bcardsley's five criteria as 
follows: ( 1 ) object focus: the person willingly in\ests attention in a vi- 
sual stimulus: (2) felt freedom: he or she feels a sense of harmony that 
preempts e\cryday concerns and is experienced as freedom: (3) de- 
tached atVect: the experience is not taken literally, so that the aes- 
thetic presentation of a disaster might mo\ e the \ iewer to rcHection 
but not U) panic: (4) acti\ e disco\ery: the person becomes cogniti\ el\ 
in\()l\ed in the challenges presented b\ the stinmlus and deri\es a 
sense of exhilaratioti from the in\-ol\ement: (5) wholeness: a sense of 
integration follows from the c\[)erience, gi\ing the person a feeling of 
self-acceptance and self-expansion. 

This list, which is representative of the elements philosophers of 
aesthetics and critics ha\e been attril)uting to the aesthetic ex[)eri- 
ence, is remarkable because it closely mirrors another set of condi- 
tions obtained in the course of \ ery different in\estigations. We are 
referring here to the characteristics of the /A/a'* ryprrir/ur, which were 
deri\ed from inter\ iews with hundreds of persons deepK inxoUed in 
activ ities that had few or no external rewards. The studies in (juestion 
(for example, ( Isiks/entmihaK i n^^sa, n;"*5b, t^^Sa, 19S2, 19X5, 
1990: ( Aiks/.entmihaKi and ( Isiks/.entmihalyi 19SS) suggest that 
people play chess, climb mountains, compose music, and do a hun- 
dred other nonproducti\e activities not because they expect a result 
or reward after the activity is concluded, but because they enjos w hat 
they are doing to the extent that expeiiencing the activity becomes 
its ow ti reward. This autotelic experience, that is« one that contains 
its goal in itself, was called flow because respo'xlents used that term 
fre(|uently to describe ihe deep iinoKement in and etVortlcss pro- 
gression of the activity. 
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OUJKC. I 1 (H i s 

Attention fixed on intentional field 

I- 1. 1. 1' I RM: 

Release from concerns about past 
and future 

Di-: ! \(:ni-.i) i . i ■ 

Objects of interest set at a distance 

emotionally 

xci l\ I niscovKR^ 

Active exercise of pow ers to meet 

environmental challen^^es 

\\ll()LlAi:ss. 

A sense of personal iiite.^ration 
and self-expansion 
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Table I, ( '(Hiiparison of (aiieria D'Minin^ the Aesthetic I'Apcriencc 
and tlic blow Kxpcricncc 

W'c sec bcrc tbc correspondences between tbe two sets of criteria, tbc 
first describinti; tbe aestbetic experience, tbe second describing How. 
Althou^b tbe two lists do not correspond point by point, tbey contain 
tbe same elements, witb little in one list that is not presem in the otber. 

Wbat can account for this similarity: Muti^al influence can be ruled 
out. 'Tbc aesthetic scholarship on which Beardsley's list is based is 
completely independent of the flow research and. as far as can he es- 
tablished, the two authors were unaware of each other's work at tbe 
rime these conclusions were reached. The most likely answer is that 
philosophers describing the acsibctic experience and psycb()lo|;isis 
describing flow are talking ;»bout essentially the same state of mind. 
This in turn means that human beings enjoy experiences that arc rel- 
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Attention centered on acii\ ity 

i.i\u rvi iox Ol- sriMi i.i s i-ii-.i.d 
No awareness of past and fiiiure 

LOSS Ol- L(.(): 

Loss of self-consciousness and 
transcendence of e^o boundaries 

( 0\ I ROl. Ol- \( I l()\S 

Skills adecjuaie to overcome 
challenj^es 

( LL\R (.OM.s. ( I L\R I LI 01^ \( K 
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Does nor need external rewards. 
intrinsicalK satisfyinj^ 
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ativcly more clear and focused than e\ eryday life, a conclusion already 
drawn by Dewey (1934). When this heightened state of consciousness 
occurs in response to music, painting, and soon, we call it an aesthetic 
experience. In other contexts, such as sports, hobbies, challenging 
work, and social interactions, the heightened state of consciousness is 
called a flow experience. 

But it may be that the (juality of the subjectis e states is the same in 
both contexts, that the aesthetic and the flow experiences are in real- 
ity indistinguishable from one another. 'I'he stimuli producing the 
person s reaction and the content of the person s consciousness during 
the experience change, but the reaction itself, the structure of the re- 
• action or state of consciousness, is the same. For example, a tennis 
player and a i)erson looking at a painting are both in\ oU ed \\\ what 
they are doing, and in both cases they enjoy what they are doing for 
its own sake.'I'hey enjoy using their skills to rise to stimulating chal- 
lenges in a setting that recjuires clarity and total concentration re- 
moved from the e\eryday world, 'i'his focused experience is pro- 
duced, of course. \*ery ditterently in the two cases: in the Hrst. it is the 
challenge of returning the opponent's ser\e; in the second, the chal- 
lenge is to respond to the painter's creation. Different stimuli are in- 
solved, ditterent skills are recjuired to respond to the situation, but 
the structural elements of consciousness that account for the reward- 
ing nature of the experience are the same in both cases. 

If it is true that the aesthetic experience is part of a larger family, 
all of whose members display similar elements, one wonders \\h\ 
such states of consciousness are so enjoyable and rewarding. A brief 
review of what the philosophv and psychology of aesthetics say 
about the fujictions of the aesthetic experience may help to answer 
that (|uestion. 

1111, 11 ACTIONS Ol- Till-, M'.Vrm-. l ie lAIM'.RIl'.NCl-. 

l%\er since Baumgarten identitied the separate nature of aesthetic 
cognition, philosophers ha\e generally agreed thai the case for aes- 
thetics must ultimately rest on the kind ofexperiei.ee it provides. 
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Reason articulates a set of rules within which the inind can follow con- 
\ incin*/, >(e|>s toward uni\ ersally acceptable conclusions. But human 
beinj;s ha\e another wa\ of apprehending reality: an experience of 
hhndin^ intuition, a sense of certainty and completeness as convinc- 
ing as any reason provides (Baum^arten 19/)), It is this way of seeing 
tlie world that has been called the aesthetic experience. Whereas 
most thinkers would e\ entually a^ree on a more or less similar set of 
criteria for describing the aesthetic experience, such as the one pro- 
posed by Beardsley and illustrated in 'llible 1, there is a much wider 
difference of opinion concerning; why the aesthetic experience is plea- 
surable or valuable, 

I'rom a contemporar\' point of \ iew, ho\Ne\er, it is possible to sa\ 
that all aesthetic theories can be subsumed under what used to be 
called a naturalistic perspecti\ e. In other words, e\ en the most ideal- 
istic and fornial theories of the past can be seen as \ ariants of a basic 
hedonistic epistemology, according to which the aesthetic experience 
is good for the perceiver, 

W hat good the aesthetic experience does, h()\\e\er, has been ex- 
plained in many ditVerent ways. To a large extent, it seems to depend 
on how one defines w hat^vyw/is. I'or those who belie\e that the sum- 
//////// //o/////// cons'isis in approaching (iod's majesty, art brings the soul 
closer to (;od, I'or those who belie\ e that the best we can do is to sub- 
limate libidinal desires in a socially acceptable form, the aesthetic ex- 
perience is an excellent way to sublimate. 

In the sections that follow, we will summarize \ arious attempts to 
explain why people seek out the aesthetic experience. SpeciticalK, 
we will re\iew c()gniti\e. perceptual, emotional, and transcendental 
perspecti\ es, presenting in each case brief references as to how phi- 
losophers atid psychologists ha\ e \ iewed the issue. To emphasi/.e 
these four perspecti\es in order to organize our discussion is a heroic— 
not to say foolhardy— * implification. It also results in stressing the dif- 
ferences among thinkers in the field. In reality, of course, no approach 
U) the aesthetic experience relies on either purely rational or pureU 
emotional explanations. Ilowe\er, for the sake of clarity and simplic- 



itw wc w ill proceed as if the \ i)lumin()us ami eoiiiplex literature on the 
subject could be reduced to these four licadiuj^s. 

\ lOKM Ol- L NDi RSi ANDiNc; • Approaches to aesthetics based on the 
concept of the IMatonic ideal stressed the belief that art represents not 
the limited particularities of the world of appearances but the under- 
Ivin*;. eternal forms behind them (thouj^h Plato himself banished \ i- 
sual artists from his republic as mere imitators of appearances). Thus 
the aesthetic experience was seen as the satisfaction of an intellectual 
need to ,nrasp that which is m///y real. But as Kant (1-90), (Iroce 
( I Nhujuet ( 19K6). and man\ others ha\e said, the reality art un- 
covers is not mediated by concepts, as it is when reason is at work, in- 
stead, accord in^i; to Kant, aesthetic pleasure results from the union of 
intuition and understandin,i;. and. accordingly to (Iroce. it results from 
the process of expressing a formerK unformulated intuition, in an\ 
case, the ji^ood for these idealist philosophers consists in the apjue- 
hcnsion of somethinjL^ that had heretofore been hidden and inacces- 
sible to loj^ieal understanding. 

In psychological approaches to art articulated since the late i(/)os. 
the cognitix ist \ iewpoint has become increasin,i;ly important. Based 
orij^inaily on the work of the phil()st>pher Nelson (ioodman (i(/)S. 
19-S), cognitive psychologists have tried to describe the thought pro- 
cesses in\ ()l\ ed in the production of art and to explain how these abil- 
ities de\elop with time ((iardner 19-^ n^So; Winner i(;S:; l)e Mul 
i(;SS). For instance. Parsons ( KyK-) iinds that aesthetic judgments de- 
\elop through a h\ e-stage se(juence. just as other cogniti\e abilities 
do. At first, children apf^-eciate pictoiial realism, ecjuating aesthetic 
value with what is beautiful. 'I'hcn, the\ gradualK learn lo appreciate 
representation, expression, and organization. hinalU. after reaching 
the hfth and last stage, the adult \ iewer learns U) go besond an> ex- 
isting criteria of api^eciation and adopts an open-ended recepti\e at- 
titude (hat allows him or her to respond to (jualities (jf the work not 
\et encompassed b\ e\ahia(ion. 

Important as these ways of \ iew ingart as .1 rational acti\ it\ arc. tbc\ 
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/generally hii\c little to say about w hat motisatcs viewers to contem- 
plate works of art. or about the aestlietic experience itself, Co^^nitive 
approaches ha\e tried to reconcile aesthetics with the doniinant 
(/artesian epistemolo^y. salidatin^; it as a respectable acti\ ity of the 
mind: "the arts are treated not as forms of leisure, play. f)r amusement, 
nor as exclusively emotional activities, They are viewed, rather, as 
fundamental ways of knowing the world'' (Winner 19K2. 12), In doin^^ 
so. howc\er. the co^nitixe approach tends to disre^^ard that which 
ori^^inaily prompted Baum^;arten and his followers to separate aes- 
thetics from reason— the observation that the aesthetic experience 
pro\ides visceral, holistic, and greatly rewarding; sensations that are 
ordinarily absent from purely co^^nirive acti\ ities. 

'i'hus the enjo\ment derived from aesthetic encounters mi<^ht be 
explained in part by the satisfaction of a ^generalized human need for 
knowledge and uiuierstandin)^ that the arts pro\ ide (Arnheim m/h;: 
(lassirer 195-; ( Isiks/.entmihalyi 19-Kb; X'asina i(;S:; W inner 19X2), in 
other words, the "blinding; intuition" one experiences in front of a 
<!;reat work of art is pleasurable because a ^reat amount of know ledge 
about the world is encapsulated in the transaction. W hat we ordinariK 
reco^ni/.c as an aesthetic experience is a co,i;niti\ e rush. Other expla- 
nations focus on co<^nitive consonance, or the pleasure one ^ets from 
a correspondence between a mental m{)del of perfection and an actual 
aesthetic specimen (/usne 19S6), 

si.NsoKV Pi.KASLKi- • 'lb complement the co^^nitixe approaches to 
aesthetics, a perceptual perspective claims that some of the informa- 
tion contained in works of art shortcuts thinking and affects us because 
the mind is already predisposed to reco^^ni/.e it. in current terms, the 
claim would be that the central ner\ous system is ^eneticalK hard- 
wired to experience pleasure when processin^^ certain patterns of 
stimuli. 

In the \ isual arts, aesthetic [pleasure is produced by (jualities of the 
\isual stiniuins. i'hcse include, according to Santayana ( iSc/,). design 
elements that produce sensory arousal and formal (jualities that pro- 
duce a sense ()f order. In some ways this approach had been foieshad- 
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owed by tlic Aristotelian notion that units in diNcrsity constitutes 
beauty. In this \ersioii of utilitarianism, tlie <;ood consists in an opti- 
mal funetioninj^ot'the mind. There is a mesh between the properties 
of the stimulus and the potentialities of the percei\in^ organism, such 
that the latter is totally involved in the interaction, 

,\m()n^ contemporary psychologists, Berlyne ( 1966, mt")^ Ken- 
nedy (19S5), and Kreitlerand Kreitler ( !(;"5) ha\e done e\tensi\e re- 
search on the arousal properties of discrete stimuli, and ,\rnheim 
( 1954) and Soueif and Hysenck ( k;-:) ha\e explored the ^estalt prop- 
erties of more complex forms. Both arousal and a sense of order are 
seen to produce a desirable condition in the central nersous s\stem. 
Other perceptual approaches ha\ e focused on the perception of color 
((ierstner h;S6). or on inherentK pleasing properties of certain stim- 
ulus configurations, l*'or example. Samuels and Mw \ (i(;S^) claim that 
infants as youn^ as three months old prefer watchini; human faces that 
were rated attractive by adults, thus e\ idencin^ innate aesthetic sen- 
siti\ it\, at least for facial features. 

But why would some \ isual conti^uratii)ns rather than others pro- 
duce a pleasant ex[)erience in the ner\ous system: Kxplanations here 
invoke an extension of e\()lutionar\ theory. The t^estalt approach, for 
instance, is predicated on the belief that a preference for order is con- 
ducive to a better overall adaptation to the environment (Arnheim 
19-1, 19S2; (jombrich i(/)(>, m;'(;; Kepes 1965). In short, those indi- 
\ iduals who derive pleasure from order— which is t^ood for then^— will 
seek out order and w ill therefore ha\e a better chance to sur\ ive and to 
replicate their ^cnes and their values than indi\ iduals w ho do not take 
pleasure in order. Thus sur\ i\al pressures positi\el\ select aesthetic 
enjo\ nient. just as they select the pleasure deri\ed from phssical ex- 
ercise or from the use of the intellect, and for similar reasons. 

It has also been argued that the integration (^f consciousness 
brought about b\ aesthetic experiences leads to mental health and 
<ireater societal well-beinu- l)ewe\ (19^) argued thut the aesthetic 
pleasure arose from the rec()|;nition ol orj;anic wholeness, and as such 
was a model for the highest forms of or<iani/ati()n in matter and con- 
sciousness. Jenkins ( i9^S) and Dissanakaye ( i9''4) held that the con- 



trihution of art to survixal consists in \ i\iclly portraying tliosc clcnicius 
or issues in the cn\ iri)nniciu with wliicli people must eope; thus aes- 
thetics sensitizes society to rlie crucial matters of life, Peckhani ( 1965 ) 
l)elie\ed that aesthetic experimentation facilitated cultural innoxa- 
tion in general. Other recent approaches that attempt to de\elo[^ ac- 
eounts of the aesthetic experience based on evolutionary theory are 
those of (Isikszentmihalyi ( 19-Sh) and Lew ( i(;S6). 

I- MOTIONAL HARMONY • IVrluips the besi-know ii accounts of the aes- 
thetic experience focus on what liappens to the emotions in the en- 
counter w ith works of art. Aristotle felt that tragedy, h\ e\()kin|^ pity 
and fear, helped pur^e the audience's feelin<!;s— a conclusion with 
which many contemporary psychoanalysts would aj^ree. The .i^ood 
here consists in reli\ in<z; hidden impulses in such a wa\ that they ean 
he sorted out and brought into harmony with the more conscious as- 
pects of life, (iatharsis brin,^s about inner balance and ecjuanimity. 
The impersonal rules of reason make it a limited tool, because the pri- 
vate jo\s and fears of men are not taken into account. Art must <!;i\e 
people an alternativ e approach to those aspects of consciousness rea- 
son must i^iiiorc. As ( lollin'iwood [persuasively argued, art can 
etVecri \ ely conuiumicate many thin<^s that concepts cannot con\ev. 

The most inHuential modern cathartic theory is based on the work 
of Si^mund PVeud, Especially in his essays on Leonardo da \ inci and 
Michelani^elo (I'Veud 1910. 1914). I'Veud exj^lored the connection be- 
tween early traumatic events in the artists' li\es that recpiired the 
rcj^ression of unacceptal)le impulses, and the form and content of 
their later works, l-^arlier he had stated that beauty is based on sexual 
excitation, that althou^^h wc are usualK not aware of it. the thiii'is we 
tind beautiful arc in truth sexually stiir.ulatint;(i'reud 1905 ). The \ alue 
of (he aesthetic experience for the \ icwer lies in the enjo\able and 
therapeutic \ icarious expression of dis^^uised sexual interest in art. 

limumcrable analvsts and critics have followed in i'Veud's footsteiis. 
[Moxitlinj; case studies in which the artist's emotional coniiict was 
linkctl to his or her ocu\ re. W hen sensit i\ el\ done, such in\ esti|^ati(»ns 
ha\e been useful in suj^j^estin^ links between the emotional conflicts 
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of the artist and tlic \ icwcron the one lumd. and the formal (juahticsof 
the work of art on the otlier. 'I*he early faith in the ability of psyeho- 
analvsis to pros ide a detiniti\ e account of the aesthetic experience. 
ho\ve\er. has been generally abandoned. 'I1ie classical explanation 
based on the repression of sexual interest at the Oedipal sta^e of de- 
velopment has been found to be uncomfortably reductionistic by the 
most informed psychoanalysts (for example, (^edo 1984). 'Vhc more 
eciectically overdetermined explanations, which take into account a 
much wider ranj^e of emotional conflicts, are much more plausible and 
sophisticated; nonetheless, their very indeterminacy has a somewhat 
improvised (jualiry which makes them definitely unfalsitiable. 

Psvciioio^ists have also explored the complex w ays that visual pref- 
erences are related to other aspects of a person s temperament and per- 
sonaiitv. For example, compared to introverts, extroverts tend to pre- 
fer simple ( olors and forms, and more expressi\ e paintings (Mysenck 
1940, 1941 ). People w ith a h\^h need for achie\ement prefer colors on 
the cool end of the spectrum as opposed to reds and yellows (Knapp. 
McKlrov. and Xau^hn 1 (/>:). Sensation seekers, on the other hand, 
prefer red (Nelson. Pelech. and F'oster 19S4). On the basis of extensive 
clinical interviews with subjects who expressed preferences for a wide 
\ariety of representational paintin.i^s. Machotka ( 19-9) concluded that 
people liked a specific work either because it fulfilled a ct)rrespondinK 
emotional need or because the paintin.^ supported a defense the 
viewer had adopted against unwanted emotions. Similar findings that 
link atVective characteristics of the viewer to their s isual preferences 
have been often replicated (for example. Heinrichs and Cupehik 
19S5). It should be admitted. howe\er. that the literature concernin.u 
visual art preferences is comradictorv and confusin^(Ahmad 19S5). as 
well as(iuitc primiti\e. This field of research is still far from bein.^able 
to support with evidence the exalted claims that theoreticians ha\e 
made for the healinji jV)\\ers of the aesthetic exiK-rience. 

nil iu\\s( J NDi NCI <)i \( II • AiMiiterestinK f<-*ature of the- 

ories of aestheiics is thai the\ are sometin^es both reductionistic and 
emancijxitorx. For instance, the e\olutionary aj^proaches listed in the 
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section on sensory pleasure can be seen as reductionistic, because 
they try to explain the enjoyment of art in terms of selective pressures 
operatinj^ below the threshold of human awareness and choice, yet 
they arc emancipatory as well, because they indicate ways in which 
humans have been able to ac(|uire new skills and new sensibditics, 

A similar duality can be found in some of the Nhuxist analyses of art 
(Benjamin i(/)S; Hauser 1951, 19S2; Marcuse 197S). On the one 
hand, Marxist theory is reductionistic because it holds that what we 
consider beautiful is determined by social relations based on economic 
conditions. On the other hand, according to some of its interpreters, 
it holds out the possibility that true aesthetic experience may break 
through the bonds that tie people into the existing system, lunanci- 
pation from false consciousness, or the systematic understanding of 
alienating social forces, is the raison d'etre for the existence of works 
of art and the ultimate criterion by which they are to be judged. Thus 
the most \aluable contributiv)n of the aesthetic experience to the 
progress of mankind consists in bringing to the fore those human po- 
tentialities that the social system has repressed and in showing the 
causes of repression. .According to this position, the painters who ha\ e 
used their brush to portray the horrors of p()\erty and war. such as 
(Joya, Daumier, Picasso, Oro/.co, or Rivera, are the most valuable pur- 
\ eyors of the aesthetic experience. 

Another justification of the aesthetic experience is based on its pur- 
ported ability to gi\ e people a foretaste of other-worldly reality. Mys- 
tical and religious approaches to art ha\ e stressed its constructive, cre- 
ative aspects— the fact that art transcends reality as it is and indicates 
instead how it could be. Dante Alighicri thought that the order and dis- 
cipline of poetry could lead the reader's mind upward, to glimpse the 
universal order that (iod imposed on nature. In Whf/t ls\\rtr'{ k/x) | 1st 
Russian ed it io!\ i S(/)l), 'Tolstoy held that a great work of art elevated the 
audience and led to a belief in the universal brotherhood of mankind. 

The religious approach, like the Nhirxist one, is impatient witli the 
status (|uo and Hnds the transcendent aspect of ihc aesthetic c\peii- 
ence to be its most \ ainabic (juality. Vet the two differ in their orienta- 
tion; the hrst looks to a divine order for inspiration, while the second 
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looks toward an earthly Utopia. But this distiiution may be based more 
on superficial historieal appearances than on real, substantial differ- 
ences. After alL Dante was deeply involved in the thirteenth-century 
political struggles aimed at establishing a secular counterweight to pa- 
pal authority, and Tolstoy, at the time he wrote What Is Arf?^ was in- 
volved in his experiments in comnuinal living. Thus, the (juests for di- 
vine and earthly perfection need not be mutually exclusive. 

'I'his brief review only begins to hint at the great variety of aesthetic 
theories that havj proliferated in the last several centuries, even be- 
fore aesthetics as a separate philosophical discipline came into exis- 
tence. What docs this diversity of explanations mean? Does it mean 
that in reality there is no such thing as an aesthetic experience? 

i iiK s'l iu ci l KI-: oi- nil-: \!:s! iii: i i(; Kii:\(:K 

We will argue that if we expect the aesthetic experience to be a single, 
universal reaction, like the blinkingof the eyelid under strong light or 
the sensation of sweetness at the taste of sugar, then there is no aes- 
thetic experience. But very few human experiences are that simple. 
Most events in consciousness are built from culturally defined con- 
tents as well as from personal meanings developed throughout an in- 
dividual's life. Thus two persons can never be expected to have the 
same experience, and the farther apart in time and place they are, the 
more the details of the two experiences will differ. 

For instance, psychologists have shown that while people who share 
training in Western artistic traditions will agree in their aesthetic pref- 
erences, untutored viewers will not (Anwar and (Ihild k;**:; Haritos- 
l\itourous and (Ihild n;;;). Sociologists (for example, Bourdieu n^S;) 
have reminded us that a person can never have a pure, immediate aes- 
thetic experience— whenever we ga/e at an object our reaction to it is 
historically grounded, inseparable from ideologies and social values. 

It would be impossible for an Australian aborigine and a New 'Sork 
art Clitic to have similar reactions to an abstract painting by Jackson 
l\)llock. The objective visual stimuli would be processed in entireU 
different ways by the two viewers. Vox the aborigine the painting 
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iiii^lit not even contain intunnatioii at all— it would be pereei\ ed as we 
pereei\ e white noise or the pattern oflij^lu and siuidow on a hillside— 
that is. as a ineanint;less assenibla<;e of stimuli. In contrast, tor the 
eritie one glimpse of the painting; would iniinediatelx esoke masses ( 
structured information that include perceptual jud<!;ments as well as 
emotions. Art historical, bioj^raphicah socioloj^icah technical, and 
aesthetic considerations would be called to niind. and these w(mld be- 
<^in to interact in consciousness w ith the objective details of the paint- 
in<!: ii"^ tbcy continued to be processed by the \isual receptors. 

'The aesthetic experience occurs when information coniinj; from 
the artwork interacts with information alread\ stored in the \ iewer's 
niind, 'The result of this conjunction mi,uht be a sudden ex[)ansion, 
recombination, or orderin.i; of pre\ iously accumulated information, 
which in turn produces a \ariety of emotions such as (iclii^ht. jo\. or 
awe. The information in the work of art fuses with information in the 
\iewer's memory—followed by the expansion of the \ie\\er's con- 
sciousness, and the attendant emotional conse(iuences. This process 
of fusion we will refer to as the structure of the aesthetic experience, 
\\'hene\er we are mo\ed In the encounter with a work of art. our ex- 
periences will have a similar structure. e\en though their informa- 
tional content mij^ht be completely ditVereiu. 

In the exam[)le jusi tiiscussed. it wouUi make no sense to expect 
that the experiences of the aborij^ine and the critic would be similar, 
cither in content or in structure. The twoxiewers would brinj; to the 
situation entireK ditVerent backj^rounds of informatioii. In fact, the 
aborigine ma\ not ha\e an\ experience at all in lookinu.at the Pollock 
paintin<^. let alone an aesthetic one, 'I'he same ar<^ument holds, to a 
^i^reater or lesser deji.ree, for ain two jiersons looking at liie same ol)- 
ject. Hut if two people dn ha\e an aesthetic expeiience in looking at 
the same object, rej^ardless of the ditVerent thoughts and emotions 
the\ mi^ht process durinj^ the encounter, we claim that the structure 
of their experience is similar. 

In other words, while the thoughts and emoiions in lespoiise to a 
work of art mi<^ht be ditVerent in the minds ot ditVerent \ie\\ers» the 
structure of the experience, its (|ualit\. the wa\ it feels while it lasts. 
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seems U) be the same re'^ardless of its cognitive and emotional con- 
tent. These structural similarities include tlie conditions alread\ 
mentioned in Table i: wiien the viewer focuses attention on the ob- 
ject, there follows a sense of concentration, of freedom, clarity, con- 
trol, wholeness, and sometimes transcendence of ej^o boundaries, a 
condition so rewarding as to be sought out for its own sake. 

I'or attention to be attrucred to the object in the lirst place, a further 
set of conditions is necessary. 'The object must contain a set of \ isual 
"challenj!;es" that en.iia^es the interpretive skills of the beholder. The 
em ironment must be conducive to a ccnterin,ii of attention on the ob- 
ject and to a screening out of distractions. I low these and other con- 
ditions of the encounter with the work of art contribute to the aes- 
thetic experience will be developed in detail in the chapters that 
follow, in the process, by focusin*; closely on the (|ualit\ of this ex- 
perience it will be possible to develop and enlart;e our understanding 
of the potentialities for enjoyment open to luunan beings ami to retine 
the theoretical model of the How experience, which by necessity will 
be enriched through its application to this uni(iue bod\ of data. 
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Throui^hout most of its history, the stud\ of aesthetics and the aes- 
thetic experience has been, almost by definition, considered the pro\ - 
ince of speculative philosophy. With the push in the first half of this 
centurv for the establishment of the social sciences as hard sciences 
alon^ tlie lines of physics and chemistry, the held of experimental aes- 
thetics came into existence. This field, exemplified by the work of 
Berlvne ( n/u.) and (Ihild ( k/xS-k/x;). was almost wholU tiedicated 
to understanding the mechanics of the perceptual aspect of the en- 
counter w ith a work of art. and thus it was both experimental and 
ph\siol()^ical in its orientation. The work in this field mtempted to re- 
dress what was perceived as a lack of systematic observation and con- 
nection to the "real" world m the philosophical tradition, ^et it seems 
obvious now that such an approach was much too reductive to ^rasp 
fulK the complex and inte.^rated nature of the aesthetic experience. 
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As philosophers have pointed out for centuries, there is considerably 
more to the encounter with an aesthetic object than the visual stim- 
ulus and a corresponding]; optical response. While the philosophical at- 
tack on the problem may have erred in the direction ofbein^ too ab- 
stract, the experimental aestheiics approach seems to err in the 
opposite direction; that is, it becomes so particularistic that it. uk). 
loses sig;ht of the inherently human nature of both art and the re- 
sponse to it. 

Our approach in this series of studies attempts to walk the line be- 
tween the two extremes. We try to make some generalizations about 
the nature and conditions of the aesthetic experience and to do so in 
the form of interpretations of data which we leathered in a relati\ elv 
sr indardi/.ed. thou,i!;h not experimental, situation, that is. in a series 
of interviews with art museum professionals. Several assumptions 
guided the course of this research. In rough order, from the most gcii- 
eral to the most specific, they are: 

1. Subjective interpretation is the key to understanding the aes- 
thetic experience, .\lthough physiological, perceptual, and cog- 
nitive processes are important components, thev are relati\elv 
meaningless until given weight and \ alue by the interpretation of 
s u bj ec t i \ ■ e e \ pe r i e n ce . 

2. Most, if not all. people are able to talk at)out their experiences 
of subjecti\c states in a cohcretu fashion. 

^ Il()we\er. the most coherent statements of the nature of sub- 
jective experiences w ill be those made by persons for whom those 
expericiucs are. rtrst. a somewhat regular occurrence, and sec- 
ond, for w hom the awareness of those experiences is an integral 
[)art of their li\ es. 

4. Museum professionals, by virtue cf the nature of their posi- 
tions and pursuits, must be sensiti\c to the aesthetic \ aluc of ob- 
jects and C()nsc(|iientl\ aw.ucof the nature of their own response 
to such objects. Their responses will l)c more rele\ant lo under- 
standing the nature of the aesthetic experience than the re- 
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spouses of visual artists would be, because the artist approaches 
art as a creator rather than as a viewer, and thus would experience 
art very difierently from normal audiences. 

5. Finally, we assumed that lettinji^ people talk at length about 
their experiences was a better way to determine what were the 
most important components of the aesthetic experience than ask- 
ing them to answer any sort of (juestionnaire that we mi^ht de- 
sign. We felt that this would avoid, as much as possible, the im- 
position of our own implicit or explicit theories of the aesthetic 
experience on the responses of the people we were interviewing. 

'I'he three most important elements in the study are, then, the 
(juestions we asked, the people who asked them, and the people we 
asked them of. 

PLAN AM) DKsuiN OK ini ci'RAioki Ai. INI KKviKws • We designed 
our interviews to be semistructured. 'I'hat is, there were several gen- 
eral areas that were introduced with open-ended (juestions, accom- 
panied by a number of optional probes for each. 'I'his structure en- 
abled us to touch on a certain core of topics with e\cry respondent 
without precluding other topics that mi^ht arise in response to the 
general (juestions. The rationale for antl exact wording of each (|ues- 
tion were worked out by our research ^roup as a u hole so that each of 
rhe interviewers was intimately familiar with the protocol. .\ number 
of pilot interviews and several early interviews were analyzed in detail 
bv the research team, and some alterations were subsecjuently made 
in the protocol to correct what were felt to be weak areas. 'I'he inter- 
\ iewers worked closely together so as to ensure maxinuu-n consistency 
and to share the insights and strategies that enabled them 10 obtain 
the broad ran^e of responses that has resulted in this valuable body of 
data. 'I'he interviews were conducted by a uroup of advanced graduate 
students and faculty members from the (-onimittee on Human De- 
velopment of the Tniversity of Chicago. All of the interviewers had 
been invoU cd with the dcvelo[)nicnt of the research project and of the 
interview protocol from their inception and thus were familiar with 
both. Moreover, all of the interviewers had some background in the 
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arts (cither studio, art history, or art education), and all had been in- 
volved in an earlier project involvuijj; research on artists. Considered 
as a whole, this f^roup had several hundred hours of interviewing ex- 
perience in a variety of settin)i;s. 

'l*he interview protocol is presented in Appendix A. 

PLAN AM) I)Ksi(;n ok \'\\v. frokkssion als sixnv • I'or the museum 
professionals, the four trcneral topics can be summed up as follows: ( \ ) 
professional history and nature of present position; (2) personal his- 
tory of involvement with the arts; (3) description and discussion of one 
or more specific encounters with works of art that were felt to be es- 
pecially sij^^niticant; and (4) opinions on the aesthetic experience in 
t;eneral and the possibility of facilitating that experience. 

l^ach of the interviews was conducted at the institution where the 
curator worked and lasted anywhere from tifty-tive minutes to two and 
a half hours. Prior to the interx iew the respondents were told onlv that 
we wished to discuss some aspects of their profession, not that we 
were interested in their theories of the aesthetic experience. The full 
intent of the study was discussed in detail with each person onlv upon 
conipleti(>n,(>f the interview. .Ml of the interviews were vape-recorded 
and then transcribed verbatim. The analyses in the followiuij; chapters 
are based on these transcripts. 

We interviewed primarily curators and directors (S4 percent); how- 
e\er, we also interviewed a number of persons in both conservation 
and education departments. \Vc will' usually refer to these respon- 
dents as curators or museum professionals. .\lto|i;ether we inter\ iewed 
tifty-seven individuals from seventeen different institutions, twentv- 
four from the J. Paul (ietty Museum in Malibu. California, and eigh- 
teen from the Art Institute of (ihicaj^^o. Six are curators of corporate 
collections in major businesses, and the remainin)^; nine curators rep- 
resent various university, city, and independent public institutions. 
Slightly more than half the ^roup are male, with an avcra^^e a|i;e in the 
mill die forties. 

More important than these denioj^raphic characteristics is the hi<;h 
level of expertise embodied in this select j^^roup of people. Over So 
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percent liad coinpleied a master's decree, and 40 percent lunl been 
awarded doctorates. Tlie niajority of tliosc decrees arc in art history, 
but nearly a (jiiarter are in studio arts. Sli^luly more than 15 percent 
of tliosc interviewed had some special museuni training in addition to 
tlie dej;ree profirams, eveii if their decree w as not in museum studies, 
and more tlian 50 percent liad srudio training of some kind, ran^inji 
from printmakin^ to arcliiiecture. l-'inally, -5 percent of these indi- 
\ iduals had formal teaching experience in either a museum or uni\ er- 
sity settini!;. 

I^rofessionally, this is an e(|ually impressive i^roup. More than half, 
or 5- percent, are or have been full curators, and 19 percent are cur- 
rently directinj^or ha\ e directed a museum or .^aller^. On the a\ erajie, 
their present position is the fourth post of their careers. Amont!. them 
thev represent experience in more than hft\ museums and galleries 
in the I'nited States and Europe and possess several hundred years of 
c( )l 1 ect i \ e e \ pe r i e n ce . 

On the av erage, members of this .^roup had ori;ani/.ed sixtceti ex- 
hibitions apiece: one (juarter of the ^roup had put tojzether thirty or 
more exhibitions durin.i; the course of their careers. The ^roup a\ cr- 
ai;ed nine scholarly publications apiece, although a^ain, about a (|iiar- 
ter of them had more than twenty to their credit. iMualls (and indic - 
ative of the fact that these people are \ itally in\ ob ed in the art world ), 
sli^htls less than "5 percent are curieniU in\ol\ed in consultinjz. or 
comnumity work, including jurying show s, serving on the boards of art 
i^allcries and artists cooperatives, and workini; as trustees and con- 
sultants for other museums and for state, local, or national arts 
organizations. 

WM.^SIS 01 1111-. I\ I ! R\I!A\S 

iMiialU, we would like to otVcr some iiitroductors remarks on the ways 
in which we used the interv iew material in this report. The two t\ pes 
of information-percentages on the one hand and (juotations on the 
other— hav e a similar basis. We did not be^in w ith a coding s\ stem and 
then comb the transcripts in search of supporting instances. Rather, 
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separate groups of researchers read the transcripts w ith hroad general 
(juestions in mind, such as. What are the most important elements in 
the aesthetic encounter? and What are the conditions under which an 
aesthetic experience can take place? From the initial readings, cate- 
gories were derived using the terms of the respondents themselves. 
'I'hen, the categories were refined as more transcripts were analyzed, 
until finally the entire body of material was recoded using the fully 
elaborated systems for each topic. 

By coding, we do not mean to imply that every sentence in the en- 
tire transcript was accorded a code. Instead, we isolated passages of 
any length— from one sentence to more than a page— that exemplified 
a particular lyp^* of experience or concern on the part of that particular 
respondent. 'I'hus, one transcript can have as many difterent codes as 
there are topics of importance to the respondent. Also, one statement 
can be included as rele\ ant to or exemplary of more than one topic. 
While this method seemed to us the best way to preserve the richness 
and complexity of the data, it does preclude any statistical consider- 
ation of counts or mentions because, first of all. given the semistruc- 
tured nature of the protocol, we would be unable to say that ever\ re- 
spondent had an equal opportunity to discuss all of the topics. More 
important, under any such empirical counting system, a thought that 
one person might express in one succinct statement would be out- 
weighed by an extended— even if less insightful or reflective— discus- 
sion of a difterent topic by another respondent. Thus, in any of the 
percentages wc report here, we are referring to the percentage of in- 
di\ iduals who touch on the topic in one form or another and not to the 
literal numerical frecjuency of the topic. The percentages are used 
primarily to gi\ e the reader an idea of how important the lojiic was 
across the entire grou|>. that is. they indicate that most respondents 
touched on topic A. while only a small group touched on topic B. We 
do not use them in order to establish the existence of particular sub- 
jccti\ e states or to make claims about the absolute importance of one 
factor or another. 

The categories established by the coding system thus became the 
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basis for the selection and ^roupin^ of the ciuotations tliat are tlie pri- 
mary data for the majority of tlie report. Wliile the (juotations are 
f!;roiiped under topical headings from ilie coding system, it must he 
kept in mind that tiie codings tliemselves were inducti\ely deri\ed. 
'Ilie quotations thus both illustrate the theme that we feel a codinj^ 
category captures and form the basis for the judgment of the impor- 
tance of the coding category itself. 'l*he three-digit number in paren- 
theses follow ing each (juote is an identiHcation number that identities 
each respondent. 

Two final caveats. First of all, though we ha\ e tried to select cjuotes 
that can stand intelligibly on their owr. and not misrepresent either 
the context of their utterance or the intent of their speaker, wc must 
caution the reader to keep in mind that these are selected and some- 
times edited (|uotations. Our presentation may at times gi\e the 
impression that the ideas discussed in the (juotes are completely dis- 
tinct from one another, yet the overriding opinion t)f the (juestioners 
was that every respondent spoke in a remarkably unified and consis- 
tent voice, that their theories of the aesthetic experience w ere coher- 
ent with their theories of educating for the aesthetic encounter and 
with their \ alue judgments of the works they discussed. Second, for 
nearlv e\ery category that we were able to define and support with 
(|uotatio;\s and percentages, there was always a small number of 
clearly and often diametrically opposed statements by other respon- 
dents. More often than not, we ha\ e included at least one of these in 
the sections that discuss the thesis to which they are the antithesis. 
We ha\ e chosen to present these not just in the name of intellectual 
honesty but because we belie\ e that this is not an arena of discourse 
that falls under the jurisdiction of majority rule. 'Vhc nature of the aes- 
thetic experience is a \ ital issue and has been so for thousands of 
years, 'lb close otV discussion of the issue is not the intent of this re- 
port. More than anything else, we hope that this in\ estigation w ill 
stimulate discussion and perhaps open up new wavs of thinking about 
the aesthetic encounter w ith a wcjik of art. 
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CHAPTER 2 



The Major Dimensions 

of the Aesthetic Experience 



A\ \\\:asis of any sort begins w ith a description of the phenomena 
under study. Vet a thoroughjz.oinj^ and empirically ji.rounded descrip- 
tion of the aesthetic experience has been conspicuously absent 
from aesthetic theory— of whate\ er stripe— in the past, b'or the most 
part, aesthetic study has proceeded either from a priori assumptions 
concerninj^ what the aesthetic experience must be or the basis of 
the analyst's ow n expericiices. In this chapter we attempt to redress 
this omission by describin^^ the reciirrinj; and central aspects of the 
aesthetic experience as recounted b\ the museum professionals we 
inter\ iew ed. 

I'nlike the approaches alluded to ab(>\e. our onh assumption was 
that the aesthetic experience would be (|ualitati\ ely and experien- 
rialK ditVerent from e\er\day \ isual encounters. Other than a focus on 
what was especially memorable, e\erythinj^ from the selectiofi of 
what constituted an aesthetic encounter to the focus on p;»rticular di- 
mensions as most sahent w as left open to the personal definition of the 
respondents. Rather than structuring^ the interviews around abstract 
(juesiions conccrninj^ an averaj^e or typical aesthetic experience, we 
asked them to describe a recent encounter that the\ felt to be partic- 
ularlv sij^niticant. The anaKsis presented in this chapter is based on 
an examination of the wide ranj^^e of responses we gathered thu)uub 
the interviews concernin;.^ personalK meaninjL^ful encounters with 
works of an. (ii\cn the number and \ariet\ of both respoiideiits and 



works discussed. \vc arc confident that the description that emerges 
from our analysis is one which, at the very least, points to all the sig- 
nificant aspects of the aesthetic experience and defines most of them 
rather clearly. 

The formulation of the major dimensions of the aesthetic experi- 
ence is drawn from the responses to our (|uery about these significant 
encounters with works of art. In askinf>; the question, the interviewers 
encouraged the respondents to speak candidly as appreciators rather 
than as professionals concerned with possible purchases. In general, 
the responses were varied and tended to be complex, both in terms of 
the number of aspects of the encounter described and in the sophis- 
tication of the descriptions. 

Overall, our attempt was to discern what modes of experiencing and 
respondinf^ to works of art were, if not common to all, then the most 
fre(iuently described. Rather than finding either one way of respond- 
ing, or one way for each curator, we found several modes that were com- 
mon to a number of respondents. Perhaps even more interesting, we 
found that most of the museum professionals interacted with works 
of art in more than one of the ways described by the ^roup as a whole. 

'i'hus, each of the following sections represents one of the more sig- 
nificant ways in which these persons interacted with works of art. The 
majority of the respondents spoke of more than one aspect of their ex- 
perience. These can be briefly described in four ways: a perceptual re- 
sponse, which concentrated on elements such as balance, form, and 
harmony; an emotional response, which emphasized reactions to the 
emotional content of the work and personal associations; an intellec- 
tual response, which focused on theoretical and art historical (jues- 
tions; and, finally, what we characterized as the communicative re- 
sponse, wherein there was a desire to relate to the artist, or to his or her 
time, or to his or her culture, through the mediation of the work of art. 

The topic of each of the following sections is a global term such as 
"perceptual." By these groupings we do not mean to imply that the 
perceptual aspects of the experience were the same for all who de- 
scribe them—far from it. Rather, each section describes the wa\ in 
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which the umbrella icrm comprehends a variety ot discrete but re- 
lated types of experiencinji. 
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(iiven the inherently visual nature of most art media, the tact that all 
of the'nniseum professionals talked at one point or another about a 
perceptually oriented response to a work of art should not be surpris- 
ing;. This, however, in no way trivializes the importance of the per- 
ceptually oriented response as a dimension of the aesthetic experi- 
ence. Of all the aspects of the experience, the perceptual was most 
often the first one mentioned and usually the mt)st clearly articulated. 
All the museum professionals interviewed indicated that in those en- 
counters that pr()ved to be personally salient they felt they were vi- 
sually en^a^ed by and drawn to the features of the objects immedi- 
ately before them. h>r 2 3 percent ( 1 1 i)f 5-) this was tlv: primary mode 
of response. Within this category, accounts ranged alon^a rouj!;h c(m- 
tinuum from those bearing upon the object as a .global entity, as a 
whole, or totality, to those dealin^i; with the object in a more anaKtic, 
fragmented n^mner, as an entity constituted by an internal organiza- 
tion of a variety of components. 

The most general remarks reflectinj; experiential enjraj;ement uith 
works of art referred U) sensing; the overall physicality of the work. 
One of the respondents (109) described how he felt addressed by the 
'1\ill presence'' of the work, and another (10-) spoke of jrraspinu; the 
work's ^Mntuitive concreteness." This kind of global sensing; of the ob- 
jecthood of the work also was often discussed when respondents con- 
trasted experiences of actual works of art with those of reproductions. 
One person remarked: 

There is no substiiiuc M all lor the a*.tual ohjcet. A (iualil> 
vouK-. throii^^h, nearlv a texture. *l'herc isn't anv siihstitute 
for the actual ohject. It tells \oii thin^^s that a reprodiiei i(m 
never tells voii. Just the iineness of thin^^s is never aHneNcd 
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by a reproduction. Kvcn with j^lass intervening^, you don't 
quite f^et just how wonderful it is. (415) 

But more often, the museum professionals referred to the physi- 
cality of the work in statements concerning the impact upon them of 
the si/e or the scale of the object or its undeniable reality: 

It's just one of the most phenomenal pieces of sculp- 

And you look at the side of it, every aspect of it, 

because classical sculpture has implicit in it a whole tem- 
poral (juality, it actually takes time to <<o throujj;h all the little 
bits, you have to walk around a piece of sculpture because 
the artist built into that whole idea of three-dimensionaIit\. 
it's implicit thai you will walk around to understand it. And 
what you see when you look at this is that from everv an^le, 
the \oIunies chanf^e. and \ou just can t really appreciate it 
completely from one point to the other. But if \ou sit down 
and look at it from the back, then it\ different a^ain. And 
just the contrastiiif; mo\ements of this drapery, it's like a cas- 
cade. It\ really one of the most exciting; pieces of sculpture 
V\v ever seen in my life, because it's just ali\e. (40X1 

'The majority of perce[)tually oriented statements were more dif- 
ferentiated than simple remarks on the total it\ ot the object. As is im- 
plied by the category title, most remarks concerned the respondents' 
appreciation of the organization of elements constituting the work, 
namely, its form, line, color, and surface, 

A small number of the respondents described their perceptual ap- 
preciation in terms of a rather well-defined classical conce[nion of 
beauty. 'Hiat is. they characterized the works with which they had 
had significant encounters in terms of the ways the works reflected or 
embodied certain traditional princi[)les of order, harmonv. balance, 
and the like. .Although most readers will be familiar with such clas- 
sical conceptions, the statements made by two of the museum profes- 
sionals pnn ide concrete examples of the wa\ in w hich this approach 
was described: 
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1 licj^an to sec its l)caut\. ... I K)\ccl ilic snlitlcty of die 
cursing ami ilic model i iii; u it h the el ay. the loeksof hair, tlie 
sinipiieitN of the pieec. I jiiiess uhat I like abou- it are. first 
ot all the siiiiplieitN ot'iiis lines, the \\a\ that du' bust is cut 
\er\ sliarpiv around the torso . . . and the sharp turn of the 
head against the bust. . . . The delieae\ of the eye I) rows, 
ilie \er\ subtle lines and the way the> eateh the lijiht. . , . 
We're still interested in the beautv' of the objeet. { lot;) 

1 The \\ork| would also stimulate someone who had an\ kind 
of e\e for proportion and beautv and . . . s\iiimetr\. IThel 
nuances of surface and the pla\ of the hea\il\ lidded e\es 
and tlie stroi\mi()se. . . . 1 1 |lie almond-sh.iped e\ esand the 
arms shaped like elephant trunks :uul . . . the e^ji-shaped 
head. 'I'lie imaii;e is so beautiful that \ou could woiship that 
thinji . . . because of the inherent beaui\ that has been cre- 
ated b\ the artist. (114) 

Hcautv was sometimes strictly formal or compositional, present e\en 
in objects tbat depicted unpleasant subject matter: "Main people 
would think tbat this is a re[Mdsi\e painting, but I tliiiik I see |it| al- 
most as a beautiful paintini^. because of tbe relationsbip of forms and 
colors, and 1 can ^et (piitc excited about it on a lyrical leNcT" (i ^5). 
There wasolten a related concern with the a[)preciation of the (jualits 
of the work, with "bow well |the objecij Wcts made" (kk;). und with 
how one is drawn to objects tbat are "the finest examples of their 
tvpe" lioS). reflecting a "purits or excellence in their specific cate- 
gory" (114). 

A classical orientation toward beauts was present in sli<;lul\ less 
than a (juarter of tbe responses and did luu seem to be a predominant 
mode of considerinii works of art, ()\erall. it appears that this notion 
of beaui\ is employed In those w hose attention is de\ oted principally 
to tlie art of earlier centuries: those whose specialiv is coniemporars 
ait do not spoiitaneousK construe works according to tbe classical con- 
ception of l)eaui\. and in some cases. tlie\ c\eii icpudiaie tbe ntiiitv 
of this notion in rei;ard to the art they a)^prcciatc most, 
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or alludin<^ to any *.>»sical notion of the bcaiitiriil, a nunil)cr of re- 
spondents made hiUtenients about hein^ especially drawn to and en- 
gaj^ed by speeirtcally aesthetic aspects of the work's composition. Pre- 
eminent amon^ these were appreciation of the form, color, and 
icxtural cjuality of the object. 

I rcspondctl to the painting because of its color aiui forms. 
the\ were musical fonvis: it's called (luiffjr on (j 'l'ahli\ and it 
had all the strength and heautx of a perfect (iubist picture. 
It also had all of the \ariet\ ot paint nKniifiulatioii that \ou 
associate with (Cubist [laintiiijis. Some ilr\. chalk\ lines 
across rhe surface, that were just laid on as ifuith a [)iece oi 
chalk. Other stuceolike surfaces uhere ashes or saiui nujiht 
liave been added with paint to make it realK crust \. and 
other areas of deati black, wheie \ou think the artist lias col- 
lated a piece of p iper to il. it is so tlat. { i 

.\cross the face of that painting were man\ suri'aces. riiere 
weie thin dr\ surfaces. There were lusciousK uorked areas in 
the paintin.u.. There were thuiK washed areas that were not 
dry. thai still had a shine to them that allowed a transparenc\ 
Idokin^ thrcaiiih to a certam depth w ithin the paintiim. ( ni> ) 

Perceptual (jualities extended beyond the \ isual to the other ser, .cs. 
The following (piote ti\es an idea of the sensual nature of this di- 
mension, the appeal to the senses that <:()es be\ond what is cas\ to 
see. and far beyond what it is possible to relate \ erbail\; 

^(Ui can't reatb. appreciate them KJrcek \ases| without 
nuKhiuii theuK Vm don't uiulerstaiul halt' of a Cireek \asc 
w ithout pickim: It up. I'lieie's the balance, .uid the w.i\ thai 
\()U mo\e the piece if vou're i^oiiiti to tlrmk onf nt'.i (. up. ho\\ 
the toot reacts uith the bo\\l. 1 think thaTs all nipoitaiit ui 
lealK ippieciatiiii; t ei .unu s. Viul flu s.unc with |cwch\. I 
mean, what do \oii know about a piece of Liold that w.is in- 
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tended to around someone's neck if you don't reali/.e how 
hea\\ it is. or how bcautifullv the cliain works? (40^) 

Althou^li passai^cs such as these were numerous, we encountered a 
much w ider spectrum. understandal)l\\ w here perceptual responses 
were intermediaries, veliicles. for other kinds of concerns. One of the 
more fre(iuent of these w as w here the primary concern focused on the 
activity of tlie artist makin*; the work, on wliich features within the 
work proN ided a direct access to the art-makin^^ process. (Comments 
such as "Tliose are excitin*; pieces, the way you can see tlie artist's 
liand** ( I 1 3) or "Look look there. I see liis hand moving. Look how 
(juickly!*' (115) were far from unusual. The follow in^ quote embodies 
the immediacy of this kind of interaction: 

It had a certain eruditv which is actualU enorniousU ap- 
peal inn. Vou can almost see the wood car\er. \ou know, at- 
tacking that piece of W(K)d with the kind of fer\"or and crea- 
ti\ ity of the moinent. . . . Vou can see the cut marks of (he 
chisel and the knife on the torso. (114) 

L\en .t;i\en the breadth of the categories used to ^roup the re- 
sponses, it is apparent from these limited excerpts that the perceptual 
dimension of the aesthetic encounter is as varied as it is central. Were 
we to ha\e retined further, there would ha\e been e\en more cate- 
gories. But running fhrou*;h all the (juotes as well as the cate,u;ories is 
the admission of the atTccti\e and interactive power of the form and 
the surface of a work of art. But as the abo\ e (juotes illustrate, the per- 
ceptual aspects of a work often shape and express the less tangible as- 
pects of an object. The other dimensions of the aesthetic encounter 
we describe explore those intangible aspects. We turn now to the one 
most frc(|ucntt\ discussed. enu)lion. 
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Mussjum professionals spend a «;rca{ dea! of lime lookin*; at and li\ in.i; 
anion); j^reat works of art. .\nd althouj^h one mi^hl h\pothesi/.e that 
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constant exposure mi^ht hinder their abihty to respond to art on an 
emotional level, this was tar from the case. In tact, an appreciable 
level of emotional involvement was reported b\ over 90 percent of the 
respondents. 'The emotional mode was. moreover, the primary kind 
of response for nearly a (luarter of them. One individuafs discussion 
of the ability of a work to create an emotion in the viewer helps to ex- 
plain the importance of this mode of interacnon; 

1 may look at it \ cry closely to sec . . . whether I ean under- 
stand that one passage in the lower left-hand corner. And 
that feeliiT^. eonies to me ... I ji.uess that's what all .^reat 
works of art should do. They should create some emotion. 
.So I can feel it so otten here, and that is w h\. us I said earlier, 
when we tirst started to talk, that after all these years V\c 
been here. 1 can sa\ one thin,*;. V\x ncserbeen boretl. il<)w 
could you be bored? (115) 

The respondent.s reported a broad variety of emotional responses, 
including positive emotions such as joy, delight, inspiration, and love, 
and negative responses such as an^er, hate, and frustration. .\ ^ood 
number of respondents were most atYected by works that surprised 
them, w hile others preferred familiar works evoking comfort or even 
nostalgia. In the latter cases, there was almost always some connection 
to personal feelings, to past associations and experiences: 

( )iie of the period rooms was a \ er\ lar.»;e room th,it was Scot- 
tish, .md m\ father's iamlK is Scottish, Tm not sa\iii>i th,u 
thi^ was a woiulerful aesthetic experience, because I cer- 
taiiiK wouklii't want it in m\ \'\\ '\u^ room, but there w.is a 
couch in wliieh the Ici^s and e\er\tliin>^ were st.ii^ horns. 
rcalK. a «:ruesonic sort of object. actualK. .\nii .t paiiitin<; In 
Laiidseer hun>i abi ^ j <»ra tlcer. I mean, I h.ul tears in ni\ 
e\es. I was realK enuitioiialK movetl because it |ust le- 
innuletl me til' a lot of thni^s. .n.(n.il experieiu es horn \\\\ 
chiltlliootl. or things Wc reati ab(Mit or thm|:s I kn<)w. Hut 
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also, ii was partly hceaiisc I knew thai all these thin<;s would 
he so si«^nitieani to my parents and to other people in niy 
taniiK. and it was a wa\ ot niakinjia eonneetion. (4(n ) 

Some works produced tension, exeiteinent. or intriji;ue. Otiier works 
were valued for their ability to brinji; about a composed, contemplative 
state. In a tew instances a completely visceral or physical reaction 
was reported: 

'I hev were so laden with the thon.^ht that created them . . . 
so nuieh invoKenient and so perteeiN tailored, thai it just lit- 
cralU reached out and I eould almost feel something .i^rah- 
hini; me. It was just this sort of jsnatehes at the air| ph\sieal 
teelin.ii from the form thai it took. ( I 

More (iften it was the case thai people used less dramatic phrases, 
sucii as 'i was struck by the work** or "it <;rabbed me.** and then went 
on to describe a more intellectual mode of apprehending; the work. In 
a few instances respondents described emotions that are usually dis- 
sociated w ith people rather than with physical objects, such as. "\ou 
i^et kind of passionate about some of these things. . . . lustful mi^hi 
be the rii^ht word** I loS) or "there is a kind of seducii\eness to a work 
of art chat 1 think people do feel" (120). 

More than a few of the respondents described a development 
over time, from an initial reaction (which was usualK an emotional 
impact) to the inxohement of thouf^ht— and sometimes to different 
emotioiis as well: 

W hen 1 see works th.u couk* close to nn heart, thai I think 
are realK tine. 1 ha\e the siran^cst reaction, which is noi al- 
wa\s exhilaration, it is son of like hein^ hit in the stoniaeh. 
l eelinLi a little nauseous. It*s just this eonipleteK o\er- 
whehnin^feelin.n. which then I ha\e to lirope niy wa\ oui of. 
i-.ilni m\ self down, and ti\ and approach ii seieuntic all\. not 
with all ol nn antennae vuhuMMhle. open. . . . Wh.it eoiucs 
to \oii after looking at H e.ilniK. after \ou\e lealK di.L!.esied 
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every nuance and every little thread, is the total iiiiiXK't. 
When you encounter a \ er\ ^reat work of art. you just know 
it and it thrills you in all of your senses, not just visuallv, hut 
scnsualK and intellectually. ( i u ) 

It's the portrait of a woman and her little ho\ and a doj^, aiul 
it appealed to me because it's very attractive, because I have 
a little hoy about the a^c of the little l)()y in the painting who 
looks a little bit similar, and so, havinj; been attracted to this 
painting, thinking;, "(iod, how corny." I saw all these «;reat 
paintings, and what do I do: I go and look at a painting of a 
mother with a little boy and a dog. So I started to try and ana- 
l\/.e wh\— other than the sort of direct appeal tosubjcct mat- 
ter—whs it was so attractive and appealing. And although 
the [minting is a regular scpiare format, it essentially forms a 
circle. 'I'he figures in the center forn, a circle. 'I'he \\a\ the\ 
are arranged and the way the colors are arranged, make a cir- 
cle so that Nou're constantU pulled back into the center, and 
[particularly to the little boy's head. It's just a \er\ etVective 
format. (401 ) 

\'\)r another [person, a posit i\c emotional reaction to a work was a |>rc- 
rc(|uisitc for ajiy professional invoUcnient w itii it: 

I alwa\s start c\er\thing with the art work. A lot of tunes 
there's this [iiessure just to do something because it w ill sell 
or because it's chic or whatever, but 1 alwa\s ha\e iu start 
with being ii^spired or excited b\ a work of art. ^ou know, 
l'\c never done a show thai hasnt come ducctK om of nn 
being \cr\ intrigued In. or excited b\. a [licce (sf art. (n>6) 

An initially positi\c reaction was not reported in" all the niusenni 
professionals regarding their signiticaiit experiences with art. An 
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cc|uai luinibcr ot* respondents were trustraicci or disappoinicd at first, 
or actually hated the works they talked about at length. One curator 
recounted her interaction with Jackson Pollock^ SumbnOuc as just 
such an encoiuiter: 

I was jusi iiRii^nam, furious. AikI iu\ rcacium was \er\ 
siroD.u - I rcalU was iiuiic tonvinccd thai ihis was a joke-. Bui 
ii was isuercsiinj: enough ihai 1 kepi seeing ii over linic. atui 
h\ ihc liiuc I had ^one ihroii^h pan ot\-olle^c 1 was (juiie 
cnihusiasiit- ahoiii ii ami i it \cr\ cxciiiu^. ( i 

Another respondent stressed that the i>t)sitis e or'ne^atis e aspect is ini- 
iniporiant; instead, it's the spark that counts: 

lor a tcriain indi\idual, ilicrc will he a rcaeiion in s<Mnc wa\. 
l*;iiher \on like u or \ou don'i. i^ui \oii nii^hl he laken in h\ 
soiueihin^, ii's enoit.uh lo hold your iiueresi and ^et \oii 
looied ihcre for a w hile aiul start jyoiil thinking ahoiu some 
oiher things, [ilaees xoii nii.t;ht he led lo from ihis starling 
poini. ( lo^) 

When she described her own experience she defended her initial dis- 
like of an artist's work: 

When I first saw it 1 haled it |lau,^hlaiul 1 ihoiij;hi lo nwself. 
"HiunK ihat's itucresiini;. Wh\ do\ou dislike iir" . . . And 
so ih ai's a .t;ood reaciioii lo ha\e. lo noi like soineiliinj;, il's 
a real reaciion. And so I look ihai rcaeiion and I hroniilu \\\\- 
self"i reuK-mher ^oir^j^ haek to iIk* .ualler\ prohahU three 
limes durinii thai \isu lo Now York, and foreinj; in\self lo 
look at ihai work. And die more 1 looked, the more I found, 
ihe more I liked, and the more I waiued lo see moie ot 
ihai work. ( Io^ ) 

The (oiuerse was sonietinies true as well: "Once in a while I make a 
bad mistake. lAe bought somethiti.i; 1 lhou.^lu was beaiuifid. and 



then I bc^in to sec an emptiness in it that doesn't ii^ct better, it onlv 
fi;ets worse" ( i ^4). 

A number of respondents belie\ ed thai the intellec t could interfere 
with a sij^niHcant interaction with a work of art. They tended to em- 
phasise the emotional dimension of experience o\ er the intellectual: 
"It seems that . . . the most important tiling is to be honest with vour 
ow n feelin;is, to trust your own feelinf^s. So the Hrst appr{)ach is with- 
out any ideolof^ical backj^round" ( 1 10). 

There were others, however, who saw these two dimensions as 
complementary. One curator be^an by saying that \ icw inji; art used to 
be merely an intellectually enrichinfi; experience for her. Vet as she 
ii;rew olden her experiential ran^e expanded and with it her emotional 
ran^^e. She can now ^l^o back to her earlier experiences and feel en- 
riched both intellectually and emotionally; 

I afii ahlc to f^o l)ack and transl.uc. I rcnienihcr | that | the first 
1 saw V\cs Klciii\ work, it was a \er\ intellectual thini;. 
But now ! can ^o l)ack and translate that experience, filter it 
throu/ih what 1 know now and recall that experience and uct 
nioreoiitofitjustthroii^ihnn own nieniorx . . . h\ apj->lvint; it 
to that .greater ran*;e of emotion that 1 feel I have now, (106) 

I NK) HON AS I HI i>KiMAKV MODI • Althou<ih cmot ioual rcactious wcrc 
mentioned b\ nearb e\ ery respondent, some \ alued this aspect more 
than any other. It can be said that for them the feelin^^s art produced 
were the central aspect of the aesthetic experience. One of these 
people w as t|uoted at the be^innin^^ of this section as savinj; that e\ erv 
^reat work of art must ha\ e the power to produce an emotion in the 
\iewer. ,\s he recounted his interactions with art the most fre(|ucnt 
feelinf^s he described were awe and inspiration at the ability or f^enius 
of an artist: 

IriiK .Li.reat woiks of ait. no mattet iiow familiar \ou become 
with them, never fail to mean something, i low often have i 
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picked up soiiicthiii.u like Kciiihraiult's Thrrr (.'rossrs: Voii 
niit;lu do it LiiitonintiealK oikc or tuitc, and then \ou *ii\c it 
a look a^ain, and you sa\. **M\ (iodi . . . How did her . . , 
Wliat: . . . I low wonderful this is!*' . . . Tse alwa\s tell 
thai, Tse never artieukued it exeepl to you. I^ui I ihiiik ihat 
that's truly what is rewarding. No nuitier what. (115) 

Other rcspoiKlciUs had a different conception of how works affected 
them em(>ti(jnally. l-'or example, w hile the tust iiKii\ idual emphasi/ed 
the power of the work of art to produce an emotion, another spoke of the 
artist's ability to poriray feelings that she could share, "We did an ex- 
hibition of draw in^s by three Austrian artists. One of them had an abil- 
ity to|;ct d{)w n to the most primal feelings, and to portray those feelings 
via a line that I've never experienced. And that to me w as wonderfu} to 
live w iih" (105). Still another w as most impressed by the ability of the 
work toex okc an aw areness of the emotional bein^of the artist: 

Kiefer was not ////'//v//^' art, was not nu/littti pieiiires, his work 
came ahsolutelv direciK and sironi^K out of his whole heinj;, 
there was no artitice— you don't feel, however heauiiful. if 
we nia\ use that word, a paint inii nii)dH he. that it is 
contrived. (1^5) 

When she was asked about why she wanted to own a [niriicular work, 
the curator pre\ ioiisly cjuoted responded: 

It hits me on some emoiional level, it's \er\ personal. 1 un- 
derstand in a very profound wa\, more so than the ne\t one. 
I think thai it relates to some feeling states thai I'se luui 
alonj; the wa\, that are in s\neh. for sure, wiih wliat the artist 
is tr\in^ to portra\. .\nd then, technically, they're handletl 
beautifully, color-wise the\'re done ^' 11, formally ihe\'re 
done well. So it all just falls in to^ethei, and you think that's 
somelhui^ that \ouM like to look at a lot in life, hecjuse H 
evokes those feelinj; states that are pleasurable. ( loO 
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Finally, there was one respondent, w ith on er twenty years of ex- 
perience, w ho described an encounter with a work that bespoke the 
power of this dimension to aftect one's whole conception of art: 

I remember standiiij^; there looking at that, and saying to my- 
self, "That's not art, I know wliat art Is, art is composition 
and order and structure, and art isn't all this melodrama and 
stufi— this is all playing on the emotions and this is dealinji 
with subject matter and this isn't art." And I sat there for a 
while lookinji, at it, and then I thought, "Wait a minute, 
you're \ery mo\ed by this, you're moNcd almost to tears by 
this thing you're looking at, and you're standing here arguing 
with \ourself about whether it's art or not!" W'elK if it isn't 
art, then your dehnirion of art is awfully narrow and is keep- 
ing you from some kinds {>f experience that ol)\ iously are im- 
portant, so either art isn't imp{)rtant as a category of experi- 
ence, or else your notion of what art is is too limited. And I'm 
sure it was the latter. So it was a kind of breakthrough ex- 
pciicncc where I was forced by something imfamiliar to re- 
vise my notions of what it was I was dealing with. (416) 

There are of course many implications to be drawn from such a state- 
ment. .\s wc will see, this opening up {)f possibility is inherent in any 
dimension, not just the emotional. Ho\\e\er, this passage makes it 
clear that the emotional dimension, like the perceptual, lurks behind 
e\ery encounter with a work of art, and if one is open to it, it can trans- 
form the experience in important ways. 

In summary, this section has presented e\idcncc that the emo- 
tional apprehension of a work of art constitutes a highly salient feature 
of the ONcrall aesthetic experience. Furthermore, the comments of 
our respondents indicate that the em{)tional reactions to art objects are 
not homogeneous. We ha\'e seen that considerable \ariaiion exists 
with respect to the positive or negativ e \ alence of feelings produced 
and in the general level of intensity or excitation. Wc have aisc) seen 
that the (juality of emotional response may \ ary depending on how 
much time is spent with the work. Lastly, it became c\ idcnt that this 




N ariancc of emotional response was related to the interplay of aftecti\ e 
and intellectual modes of eonstruin^ the art object. At this point we 
will turn to a direct consideration of the way in which the respondents 
discussed the intellectual dimension of aesthetic appreciaticn, 

rilK IN I I'Ll.KC l l \L 1)IM1:NSI()N 

In the ver\ structure of our cultural and academic institutions we tend 
to distinguish the arts from the sciences and to assume that our rea- 
sons for doing so stem from the relati\ e play of emotion and intellect 
within them. Sophisticated members of either reainu however, tend 
to recogni/c the broad overlap between the iwo disciplines and to ac- 
knowledge that the two human capacities through which these dis- 
ciplines ha\e been created, emotion and intellect, are not onl\ com- 
patible but perhaps in certain respects indistinguishable. (ii\en the 
structure of the modern museum and the importance of art historical 
scholarship within that world, it is not particularly surprising that 95 
percent of the museum professionals made references to the intellec- 
tual {»r cognitive dimensions of the experience. Just o\ er half saw the 
intellectual aspect as primary, ^'et to a degree greater than was e\ ident 
in either the emotional or the perceptual aspects, the variability in the 
uses to which this cogniti\e approach was put, in the extent to w hich 
it constituted a process that was open-ended, and in the fre(|uenc\ 
with which it was employed, was remarkable. 

The extent to which these intellectual processes played a part var- 
ied greatly. Thus, while some respondents exclusi\ ely limited their 
discussion to aspects of the work that reHected their intellectual un- 
derstanding of it. others found such an approach to be secondar\. 
either in terms of the \ alue thcN placed upon it or in terms of the order 
in which they employed it. One curator stressed the secondar\ im- 
portance she placed upon intellect by commenting: 

Soniemiics 1 ihink u i^cMs ni the u.is. ui .ill h»)iiL'st\. hcuitisc 
when \ou sec sonKaliini!. aiul xoifrc inuuctli.uels throun 
into tlnnkin.u of" par.illcls .uid dates .nul .ill ih.it kiiul of thin*;. 

6i 
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it stops you tVoni jnst luu iiijz. this iiuTcdihlc reaction to it us 
an ol)jcct. (40S) 

On as anothcrput the same point, "Mvery system that you layeron top 
of it is removing something from the work" (132). As noted in the pre- 
ceding section, even those who gave a prominent place to the intel- 
lectual experience often stressed the fact that cognitive processes 
tended to come into play for them only after the work had made its 
impact on a perceptual, emotional, or even decidedly visceral level. 

The majority, however, felt that without knowledge, more was lost 
in the encounter than a kind of naivete could possibly pro\ ide: 

Maybe it's too strong a statement to sa\ that people who are 
lotalK untrained can't ha\e an aesthetic experience, bm 
genera!i\. 1 think tie\eloping knowledge of teelini(jiie and 
knowledge of the sidiject matter (is necessary]. l*or most 
modern people, mythological subject matter is conipleteK 
lost. So the\ ha\e \ery few grounds upon which the\ re- 
spond. 1 suppose people can ha\e a kind of \ isceral response 
10 a (jothic cathedral or the Sistine ceiling. But to proceed 
from thai to a tieeper luulcrstamlin^ of technique, of the in- 
tellect behind the work of an. is tor the most pan learned. So 
awe is a more general response, but to realb lia\e the objec l 
hold for long periotls of linie, that's more a learned thing, ^'ou 
onb see wiiat \oii are taught to see. Vou ha\e to lie taught to 
see a certain amount before \ou can go from thai and de\elop 
a more sustained and creaiixe process of seeing. (41 - ) 

ci.osiKi AM) opi \M ss ■ Amoiig those museum professionals who 
placed relatively ecjual emphasis on the intellectual dimension, vast 
differences in what we might call intellectual style were apparent. 
Certain individuals, for example, employed intellect in the serv ice 
of achieving a kind of closinc. while oiheis used cognitive means 10 
open up works to more varied interpretations. Those ciuators who 
were most concerned with closure seemed to stress the tic liberate. 
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problem-solving aspects of coining to terms with a work, of uiuier- 
standing it completely and thoroughly, while those at the other end of 
the spectrum were enthralled by the number of new and unexpected 
ideas and insights arising from the significant aesthetic encouiuer. 

Some of the curators for w hom closure played an important role de- 
scribed wbat they sought from a work as meaning or understanding, 
broadly construed: "My reaction generally when I look at a work of 
art probably depends on whether 1 understand it" (113), Others were 
searching for information far more specific than that which can be de- 
scribed in terms of a generalized meaning or significance. "It's like 
sob ing a problem/' another respondent noted, "an intellectual prob- 
lem. Coming to a gratifying, operable solution" ( 104). 

In such responses a dcMre is expressed "to get to the bottom" of 
something, to figure out a pu/./.lc. a problem, a specific (juestion. One 
curator ajnly referred to such a process as "sleuthing" { loS). another 
as "cracking the code" ( Whatever the verm, it constitutes an ap- 
proach to a work of art that aims at the disco\ ery not only of an artist's 
unexpressed meanings but of the work's own history, its place in the 
culture that produced it. and its function, Ju.st as one can sleuth out 
secret messages hidden in the work, so one can sleuth out a work's his- 
tor\ or nature. One curator, in discussing an Art Nou\eau ewer, de- 
scribed such a mission: 

You tan sec thai the object tells you all about itself. It's :i 
cwcr form. it\ a pitcher. We know that it's iiuide in a niold. 
You can see the mold marks luuier liere. there, and ri«;ht 
there. You can see it e\en cominj^ throu^ih the «;l:i/e. When 
\oii think about what a pitcher is for. \ou can see how |in|ef- 
fR-ient and |inlctVeeii\e tills would he as a pitcher. The lip is 
all curled up, OlniousK ii would pour in three ditVerent di- 
rections if vou tried to pour an\thin<;. So it's not meant to he 
a piuher to use in the c(unentional sense. It is a eabinet 
pieee. a picec nieant to he ,1 (.lccui.it ion, meant to he looked 
at. So that su«i«;ests that it's not a com cnt iot^al object, not 
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mass-produced in tlic sctisc of pitclicrs of the porcelain 
uorks. There prol)ai)i\ aren't jioin^ to be h)ts of these 
around. ( loS) 

The stress iiere is upon cate^ori/infi:; a work, attcmptin.ti; to attaeli a la- 
bel to it. to |)laee it within a historicab art historieaK or biographical 
context. While such an accomplishment was often in the scr\ ice ofde- 
veiopinj; a broader understanding; or api^reciation of a work, the sat- 
isfactions that tiie completion of such a task held in itself apiKared to 
be as \ arious as they were fretjuent. Some curators mentioned the im- 
[)ortance of such disco\ eries for the field as a whole, and e\ en more 
referred primarily to the collections with w hich they worked: 

R: lt\ extremely »;ratifyinj; to j;et a beautiful ohjecL 
I: In what wa\ is that ^ratif\inj;: 

R: (i reed I |lauj;hr That's w hat you uv/^/A \ou want it, and you i^et it. 
It makes the collection better, the (.ol lection needs it. ( i :4) 
#' 

Others relished their experiences of mastery and accomplishment: 
''it's con(|uerin^ the object, ba\ in,i; the power over it. not allow in^i; the 
artist to put something over on you or keep a secret from you. In a cer- 
tain sense. I bate to admit it. but there is the sense of power, in ha\ in^ 
an insight, having information" (104). 

I'or some, sleuthing; after origins, meanings, or histor\ was crucial 
to their appreciation of the work as a whole, so much so that if the ob- 
ject did not raise such tjuestions or problems, or yielded uj) the an- 
swers too easily, the interaction w ith the work was thouj;ht to be a less 
satisfying; one: 

\ lot of pieces that \ou deal with are \er\ straightforward, 
ami you j;et them into shape and \ou don't find anything ex- 
citing about them, but there are pieces that ha\e some sort 
of challenge: |the\ | are the ones that staN in \our mind and 
are the most inierestm^. ( 1 1 U 

However, attempts to ^ain intellectual closure were not the only 
projects that cn^a^^cd the intellectual resources of the curators. Man\ 
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Stressed the importance of approaches leading to an appreciation of 
the complexity, inexhaiistibihty, and possibility inherent in the works 
rather than placinji; them within the bounds of one or another cate- 
gory. One curator described great works as "bottomless" ( 1 30), a sen- 
timent echoed by many. 

'I'he following quotation illustrates one instance of how digging fur- 
ther into the history of a work can open it up, even, in this case, when 
it is not patently a great work of art: 

There was a sculpture that I was working on called Hope 
Sourishin^ I .ov(\ h's a three-quarter marble sculpture of a fe- 
male allegory of Hope nourisliiug Lo\'e. who's this little 
w inded putto haii^iu^at her breast, so it's the allegorical rep- 
resentation of this. It's mid-eighteenth century, and it's real 
froufrou, and I thought. "Meew. I d{)n't like this." I thought 
the pr()porti{)ns were a little screw\ and this winded putto 
was hanging in midair— how was he e\en attached to this 
breast? It doesn't make any sense at all. I just didn't like it. 
It is detinitely [xirt of this mid-eighteentli-century interest 
in veiled allegories of se\ualit\ that's \ eiled into the loftier 
ideals of hope, that type of business, which I think is a little 
c{)urtly ^ame. Well, once I'd done a little work on it and 
understood a little hit more about the artist and the world 
that he was working in. a world w ith Madame de l\)m[ia> 
dour, the lo\er of the king of I'Vance. I -ouis W, What came 
out was this very human story that she was his lover, and she 
wasn't "putting out." and he wasn't \ery happ\ with her, st> 
she was having allegorical representaticins made of her. 
maybe portra\in^ her se\ualit\. but \eiled detinitcK in the 
loftier ideals of hope and friendship. And 1 thought. "(lee. 
this is ^reat fun. it's like reading the Satunuil l-Mqutm T It 
was hiunan all of a sudden, and this ohjeci, it made it real to 
me somehow. And I i^ot to like it after I did work on it. (40" ) 

It is clear that no hard-and-fast distinctions can be drawn between 
such activ ities and the more closure-oriented, problem-solving modes 
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discussed al)()\c. Indeed, in terms of the model dc\eloped in the 
next chapter, it is obvious that a certain dej^ree of closure constitutes 
the foundation from which (juestions can he posed, possibilities 
appreciated, and new elements disco\cred, Ne\ ertheless, the impor- 
tance placed upon the uses of intellect for such jienerati\ e endea\"ors 
varied from person to person, as did the procedures, ^^oals, and satis- 
factions in\ ()1\ ed. 

Of the indi\ iduals w ho were oriented toward a search for new ways 
of thinking about particular works, some found tlieir cndeaNors lead- 
int^them to discover aspects of familiar works that they would not ha\e 
appreciated or e\cn noticed otherwise: 

I'his Kcinl)randi Lindscapc draw in^. jiisi \cr\ small and \cr\ 
\cry dcliciuc and \cr\ \cr\ rcHncd and the tinicsi little dots 
a\k\ strokes and hits of wash, and it's a small drawint^ to he*:in 
with, Ar first I thought. "(Jcc. that's a \cr\ »;ood drawing;.'* 
.nid c\cr\ time I looked at it for a lonji, time afterwards, I 
would see something; more in it that 1 hadn't seen hetore. 
some element "t'suhtletv. some particular rekitioiiship of the 
torms (jf the wa\ thc\'ie caknlated and worked out, die wa\ 
the li^L;ht is mana.L;ed. the way die wind is sliown .ind the wa\ 
llu; trees .ue aLCcnuiaietl, wliaie\er. thai I had if t coiii- 
pleteK apprec iated the last time, it wasn't that I started (uir 
ihinkin;^ iee, this is nothin.*;," hut 1 prohaliK didift siait 
out thinking "(ice, diis is a iire.u i^reat tlrawin^.** {41(0 

In addition to noticing more in the work itself, there were othc 
open-ended approaches that stressed either other ways ol' looking 
ai the w hole object or entircK diiVereni wa\s of placin,^ it in an intel 
lectual context: 

1 dunk the tiisi lime I s,i\s it la late Uom.m hnnK hl, the nn- 
pac I was lealK ;,;rcatei. l)ni now e\ci \ time I t (Hiie h,u k and 
look at It I see it tlilletentb. The titst tune 1 saw 11, I pmhahK 
saitl to mvself. *'V\ hat's thisr' \iul then 1 beLian to anal\ /e it, 
the iiuh\ idual elements, *'\\ hai\ ih.u hiown maieiial in the 
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middle? Whaf s the gold? What's mc glass?^' But then I ab- 
stracted myself from that process of looking at the individual 
elements, and went back to seeing it as a whole, just as an ob- 
ject, focus my concentration on just the surprise or pleasure 
that something like this has survived, and that it is uni(|ue 
and that it has expanded my knowledge, I kmm ever* .ime 
I see it I still have a ver\ positive response to it. 141 3) 

So it seemed to me that modern studies were simpK lakuig 
on the necessary responsibility of approaching art just as Re- 
naissance studies had done, which is to put them [the ob- 
jectsl in the context of meaning and form and history and pa- 
tronage. That everything that was applicable should be 
learned. So that's why I went otVto do Matisse because I felt 
there was a lot that wasn't understood. There were a lot of 
problems. There were a lot of things that were either wrong 
or just hadn't been dealt with at all that seemed to be \er\ 
critical. (uiU 

Several curators described the fruits of their ctVorts not so nuicb in 
terms of the tjuantity of elements understotid as in terms of the cpialitN 
of their interactions, 'i became aware of things in a much deeper and 
more comprehensix e way than I bad before" ( loO- <>n^' curator said, 
describing a memorable experience w ith a work, .\nother described a 
^'rcturn ' to an openness that he bad somehow lost along the way. Al- 
though the context and work arc (|uite different, this passage deals 
with verv a\ ant-garde twentieth-century work. Note the similarity in 
form to the encounter in the pre\ ious section, where emotional impact 
was the primary vehicle for opening up different kinds of response: 

I was \crv reluctant to ojkmi m\sclf up to this stuff inirialK, 



In a wav 1 was kind of worn down o\ era couple of da vs. 1 re- 
alized though, thai 1 was pl.i\ing it rc.il safe in m\ own mind, 
I was sa\ing. "Where's the repieseniational an:*' and I 
wasn't going to iind it there, and I shouldn't ha\c had the 
nnnd-set th it 1 did miiialK. Xud 1 tinalK touud mssclf rcalls 
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enjoying ir and really liMcning to the [)coplc w ho were talk- 
ing; about it. I really hadn t been giving it nuieli attention, 
but 1 finally realized the potential of this op[)ortunity I was 
having. I realized that I can t in good eonseience sa\ that 
there is any kind of art (other than cowbov art) that I don't 
like, or don't appreciate, or that I ean t see any sense in, or I 
can t have a response to. And that I just hav e to get out there 
and in\ol\ e myself to the degree that I can, and form those 
judgments, ask those tjuestions. And now I get a great deal 
of enjoyment from that work. It was easy for me to say that 
what I work with is the best. Well, it was only best in that 
I'm niost familiar with it. .So I was kind of put in that position 
where I was kind of re-turncd-on to what ii\ all about, , . , 
It kind of recipcned that compartment in my thinking, that 
it isn't all eas\, that it shouldn't be, ( i ?o) 

Others cited the fact that their openness to alternative ways of un- 
derstanding works had brought home to them a sense of responsibility 
for their own interpretations, allowing them to choose their accounts 
of works from among a range of possibilities. They perceived this re- 
sponsibility as both a freedom and a source of risk, a reminder of the 
fact that their interpretations could be v» rong: 

i think that 1 like the (iualit\ of the \erdict not being in. That 
\on h){)k at it, and you're entitled to \our responses, and 
there isn't ainone out there telling you this is going U) be im- 
portant and this is not. There's a kind of open-endedness to 
w hat's going on in the present that 1 like. ( i 

Another respondent discussed the importance, and difficulty, of com- 
municatin):^ this aspect to the public: 

1 was talking about diifereni nKi,iphorical alhisicMts that 
could be maile to the work. ;nul sonuMnie stojipcd me and 
saiil. 'Ms this what the work means:" and I said, "AbsoluteK 
not, this is |ust what /*/;/ s,i\ing it means. It is totalK np in 
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chc air uiul no one can ever tell \oii whai tliis work ////v/w. I 
ean just hint that there is meaning here, and e illustrations 
ot'/MovM' iiieanin.L!.s/' And she said. "Well, no one's e\er sai^.1 
that to me before.** She had just .issnnied that there uas a 
\\a\ to do it. and that was that. And that it eould l)e i;otten 
w ron;!; somehow. ( i ) 

Regardless of w hether the respondents felt that this Hexihility en- 
lianced the breadth or the depth of their iinderstandiii^. their free- 
dom or their responsibility, they often stressed the fact that such an 
open-ended strategy niade tiiein aware of the \ ast. if not limitless, 
possibilities for understanding the eontent and the context of works of 
art. rhe\ described the reali/.ation of the ine\hausiibilit\ of individ- 
ual works with elo(|uenee and. often, with eireat passion: 

\ll those thin«:.s make it interesting!., beeanse \oii have the 
object, and \ou read the object, and you <;v.t iinohed in the 
process, and \ou tr\ to ht it into a career, or understand lu)W 
it tits in a career. Vou lia\c a lari^er social and intellectual con- 
text. And it's pjrt of traditions, and oh! It never ceases to be 
fascinatin^i,. . . , \nd tliat work is incredihle~-n() one's ever 
L^oin.n to fi.uure it all ()ut. it*s too .^reat. v lo^) 

So far v\ e hav e examined approaches to art that could be termed in- 
tellectual or c'o.unitive in nature, without specifsin^ the ran,^e of ma- 
terial constituting^ the eontent of their tlKnijj^hts. ideas, and discov er- 
ies. While all of the respondents made use of processes we would not 
hesitate to term intellectual, there was no consensus as to which in- 
tellectual contexts were t^ecessary for understanding^ or appreciatin.s^ a 
. work, or even whether these contexts were al was s employed in an ex- 
clusively intellectual manner. While some indiv iditals approached the 
objects in ways ibat mi;^ht best be described as academic, others de- 
veloped a broad lUKlet standing of a work throULih a sustained dialo.mte 
vvitb it. The explicitK communicative aspects of their encounters will 
he discussed in a later section, but here we will examine a mode of 
interaction that scenes to lie at the intersection of the pureK iiuellec- 
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tual and the comnuinicatixc modes. This is the mode we refer to as 
historical understanding. It groups together three of the most often 
discussed aspects of the encounter: the appreciation of a work histor- 
ically, art historically, and biographically, 

iiiK nisTOKiCAi.LV oRii-Ni Fi) KNcoLM i K - Although frecjucnt allu- 
sions to history were made hy the museum prt)fessi()nals, the ways in 
w hich historical issues were wo\ cn intt) the fabric of their discussions 
\ aried enormously. One of the greatest sources of \ ariation w as that of 
the \ alue of histt)rical information; w hereas some considered the his- 
torical context an essential part t)f their experience, others mentioned 
the object's historical context as an obstacle. The curator (juoted at 
the beginning of the pre\ ious section ( 105) w ho considers intellectual 
information excess baggage was stressing her need to understand the 
object from her position m the present ratlK:r than concerning herself 
w ith the task of translating across time. This person showed a clear 
preference for work that has the capacity to speak to her directly, and 
she tended to focus upon works w ith which she shared a sensibilitv 
She stressed her belief that th(ise aspects of a work that give it its sta- 
tus as a work of an are, if not timeless, at least themseU es not histor- 
ically bound. 

The majority of the museum professionals (nearb three-ipiarters of 
them) felt that achieving an understanding of a piece's place in the 
culture that produced it constituted an obstacle to a pure appreciation 
of a work, bur an obstacle worth surmounting. While the struggle to 
understand a work's context offered certain satisfactions, the power of 
the timeless message inherent in a work constituted the end for w hich 
historical inulerstanding w as the means, ,\ number of the curators la- 
mented the general unw illingness of most people to attempt to un- 
derstand a work in the context of its ow n language: 

I Vm>pIc l(>()k a I ill in us .iikI dini'i c\ cn kx (►i;ni/c w luit's thcic. 
(icrt.iinK, ihc\ letogni/c tluu ihcrc is a tow jtul a farn^- 
hoiisc. if (h.it's w h,ii it is. And so thc\ sec thai in .1 si\tcciuh- 
cci Mir\ p.Hntin«;. .md thc\ think tlic\ know .ill .ihont th.n 
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without knowing ^^^^^^^ iniRht have synihoh/cd, or how 
that fit into the society, or how that was culturally siKnificam 
at that time, and how that l(H)ked completely ditVerent— and 
meant somethinjz; different— to the si\teenth-centur> peas- 
ant who mi^ht have had the chance to have seen the paint- 
ing, But we have an immediate recognition, and we go, ''Oh, 
that's a farmhouse. 'I'hat's a cow.** .And we think we know 
ahout it, and we teel very self-satisfied. ( n 2) 

Perhaps the extreme version of the historical attitude is best repre- 
setued in the following passage: 

From an enjotional point of view it's very satisf>ing to know 
that, first of all, you are holding the past, hasicalK. As I've 
alwa\s said. I deal with dead people. I don t want to know 
aiK)ut living artists. I-rom a pureK academic point of view, 
it's much easier if the\*re dead because the> can t talk hack 
to you. So. everything that I deal with, the people who have 
created it, are gone. So this is w hat remains of them. TheN 
might ha\e descendants, hut what I have is the plnsical 
proof of their existence in m> hand. Not onl\ do you ha\ean 
aesthetic reaction to it. hut you ha\e a sort of iust a human 
reaction to ii. This is someone who otice li\ed. and the\ 
made this. (401;) 

The social and cultitral context in which a work was created is an in- 
tegral part of it, one that cannot and should not be slighted in appre- 
hending the work at a later rime. As one respondent noted. ^*'l*he art 
historv is just as relevant, but for me, 1 think the social history might 
i)e even more so" ( 1 

'I'he majority of those w ho discussed the historical aspects of works 
of art took this insistence one step further. 1 or tbem, their encouiuer 
with the work is significant precisely because of the historical dimen- 
sion involved. 'I hey valued the work\ historicity for mans diiVerent 
reasons and in manv dilVerent ways, but all began with the premise 
that arr was an integrative activity in which the aesthetic dimension 
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Mieih.ii \ not usii.ilK e\oke(l h\ siii pie desi upricins. 
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cither N\ as not an end in itself or was in some sense inseparable troni 
other factors that could be discussed and appreciated independently. 
Some valued the work they discussed because of its power to evoke 
a time or a cultural context that w as attractive, alluring, or fascinating. 
Several people spoke of valuing art for its ability to evoke the Havor of 
an era w ith w hich they identified: 

Actual Iv, I love the nineteenth century because ... it has 
the romantic appeal of the past, it's a \ ery difterent kind of 
, experience, M\ in\-ol\enient in nineteenth-century art 
historv has a lot more to do with a broad ran^c of things, from 
reading the literature, to iniaginin^^ yourself romantically 
into the past. h*s like being a \oung girl in high school who's 
a I'Vench major and wants to marry a Trench nobleman. It has 
some of that same kind of romantic appeal, which is vcr\ 
satisfying, ( i : ^ ) 

A slightlv ditVerent sentiment was expressed by those people whose 
fascination with the work's history was not so much based upon its 
ability to evoke the atmosphere of an era as to offer information from 
the past that was considered v aluable in its ow n right, above and be- 
yond the viewer^ imn^^diate experience. In such cases, the work ot 
art w as considered an artifact, a tool to assist in the development of a 
bod\ of knowledge in the service of which the object took on its sig- 
nificance. As one indi\ idual put it: 

Vou can interact with a painting in the >ame wa\ that \ou can 
interact with a document fn)m the Florentine archives: \ou 
can use it as a source of information about life in I tab in the 
fifteenth centur\. And it's valid and it's a W{jrthwhile and im- 
portant and useful intellectual thin^ to do, 1 think there is a 
ditVerence though: the difference between the archival doc- 
ument and the painting, which is also an archival dot undent 
of a kintk IS |that| the pamiii^g has the potential to |unip the 
gap of time and offer these kinds of special experieiKcs that 
to get from the archival tlocument vou'd have to look at 
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it in ihc same way iluu you look at a sunset: in otlicr words, 
you would have to become the artist, niakin*^ it into art \our- 
self, (416) 

Another respondent a^i;reed. In tliat he \ ahied tlie liistoricity of tlie ol)- 
jcct not merely for tlie aesthetic reaction it created in him, but also 
because of what such works had to teaeli him about history. In his 
case. th()u^i;h, itwasnotfoi the sake of historical knowledge perse that 
the object's testimony was valued. Rather, he looked to the relation- 
ship between the object and its historical context to provide a model 
for his own personal understanding and growth. Here, the develop- 
ment of art became a model for and a microcosm of a particular per- 
sonal mission, and hence the lessons of history took on a specifically 
personal ai)plication: 

I became more intereMed |in] ideas which were ix'hind die 
objects— ideoloi^y, theory. And then the object became alise 
in a very different wa\. .\nd today ii is very nuieh so thai ni\ 
own personalitv is beinj^ developed through m> interest in 
history and tr\in^ to understand the historical de\elopnient 
of certain social ideas, and specifically social reform niose- 
ments . . . which today makes sense aj^ain because you can 
\er\ much relate what's happeniiij^ todav to what happened 
in 1900. (110) 

I'or some of the respondents, both of these processes were in- 
volved. Vtn them, there was a circular, almost hernieneutic, process, 
wherein the work oftered some key into the past, which led to a 
rethinking of the context of the work, which in turn reopened the 
work itself: 

1 remember bein^ just trcmendousK im[iressed by Claude 
Korrain. Anil because 1 had been thinkin^^ aboiu the (jues- 
tion of installation and context. 1 Wils trying to think of those 
pictures In a se\enteenth-centui\ coniext. 1 low would these 
pictures ha\e been seen in the se\enteenih centurvr 1 w.is 
sa\ln^^. 'AVell, 1 know how I look at them, and I'm respond- 
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inj; in terms oftbim ami color, and I'm sccinj^ these aj;ainst 
a background ot art histor\ and all." Hut then I started thiiik- 
inji. "Well, ^ec. these works were ne\ er installed like this as 
a monograph. They were al\va\s there with dozens of other 
works. People would ha\e a tew of these things rather than 
a lot of them." And w hen I began to think of them in those 
terms, to me. the works eame ali\e in a curious sort of wa\. 
lt\ a . . . it's a hard process to describe. (1:7) 

A luinibcr of tbc abo\ c cpiotations higbligbt t!ic fact tluit most re- 
spondents concerned with the historical context i)f the object concep- 
tiiali/.ed this context in terms of the broad sweep of an era rather than 
in terms of tbe narrower arena of art history in particular. When they 
did make specific reference to the work's cultural or artistic context, 
thev often did so by w ay of the assumption that history in general w as 
at least representable by the bist'vry ofculture. or else was not distin- 
guishable from aesthetic history along an\ firm lines. Some indi\ id- 
uals. however, die' stress the object's ability to represent the pinnacle 
of a particular art Historical style or period: 

This piece is just icrrifving. The Kouros is somehow ajv 
proachablc, and this [liccc is one of these things that \<)u 
realK fcellike \ou ha\c to stand a distance awa\ to rcallv be- 
gin 10 take in what you're looking at. Ii\ like looking at the 
l\irthcn(Mi sculptiirc. This was created in such a short period 
of lime, and for just that period of lime. ihc\ were able to 
bring together c\cryihing. (4(»S) 

Such observ ations are reminders that an an capable of embodying 
a gi\en set of \ alues. coinentions. or iechni(|ues also is able to prop- 
agate or to transform those \alues and cotuctitioiis and to make its 
mark within lM)th the world of art and the hugcr society, it is this trans- 
formational aspect of the work of art that seems, at least for a number 
of the people we iniei\ iewcd, to stimulate the bistorical aspect ot the 
aesthetic encounter. 

in conjunction w ith a concern w itb either the procession of bisiorv 
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in general or the partially independent trajectory of art historv in par- 
ticular is the concern with the personal history of the artist. W hile this 
aspect shares many features with the pres iously discussed forms of 
the historically oriented encounter, it is also distinct enough to war- 
rant separate discussion. 

Just as no clear line could be drawn between historical and art his- 
torical considerations, so too no firm boundary separates the artistN 
personal history from the influence of his or her cultural milieu, In- 
deeds many museum professionals valued an artist's work precisely 
because of the artist's ability to act as an interpreter of a ^i\ en time or 
social climate: 

[The |)aintin^l c\okcd an interesting^ sense of that culture 
through a more sophisticated, educated individual. . . . i 
think it's that ability of artists to relay tiieirow n personal c\[K'- 
riences. or to relay, throuj^h tlieir experience, some more .gen- 
eral stand as an example or a part of society— eoniemporar\, 
or humanity over a lonj^er period of time or fore\cr— w liicli . 
makes the most tompellin*^ and important work. ( i i : ) 

In a slightly different \ ein, one respondent stressed not simpK the art- 
ist's ability to be a skillful, refined, or insightful spokesperson for the 
issues of an a^e hut stressed the artist's capacity to transform current 
social and historical ideas into a cohesive and innovati\e svstem. In 
this case, the artist was admired as much for breadth of in\ ob ement 
and intet^ratis e skills as for a sensiti\ ity to the issues of the time: 

Art that i persoiialK respond to . . . tends to he tliiii^^s that 
are \ isual representations. Inii ha\e heliind them a lot of 
i-oiueptual .uul political ami intelleciual acii\ii\. Ami ihat 
the \isual representations are realK sii^nposts to this Ikmu- 
tiful machine that has lieen constructed thai is unicjue »in the 
carili ami is not just a reliasliinj^ of xisual elements luit is 
lealK a new thouj^^ht machine that .in artist. ihrou«;h \isii.il 
means and cnmbininu his e\es with his peueptions. has 
treated. 

/ 1) 
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While scN cral respondents noted these relations of the artist to his- 
tory, others found the work to be significant w ithin the context of the 
artist's own set of values and desires, that is, his or her intentions. 
Some indicated that their appreciation of works of art was enhanced 
when they sensed the artist's mission and the decisions that were 
made to create it. One curator spoke at lenji;th about how a knowledj^e 
of the artist's thought processes allowed her to see a whole new di- 
mension in the object; her v aluation of the work was at least partly a 
function of her undcrstandinj; of the creative process itself: 

As vou sec that niiicli of someone's work, vou can see what 
they keep and what they lca\c om as they pro^iress from one 
work to the otlicr. Ami so. in a way. sou learn ahout the pro- 
eess of selection, and \oii learn about what beeonies \er\ 
tiresome. I suppose in that wa\. it was learning about what 
\ou einisioii the artist's process to be. from what the\ told 
\ou about it. (125) 

I'or some, the intention of the artist represented not onl\ the key to 
particular w<)rks but to the aesthetic experience itself: 

I think the first issue is what was the aesthetic experience 
that was inteiuledr .See. all experiences aren't e(|ually \alid. 
and I think as the example of the Van Mee.i;ereiis and the 
\ermeers pointed out. no matter whether we think we ha\e 
indepeiulent aesthetic experiences or not. we don't. And it's 
i?nportant to know what \ernieer intended, it's important to 
know what \*an Mce^eren iiuended. If \ou don't know that, 
then 1 don't think vou'll ^et an honest reading of w hat vou'ic 
looking at. .\nd for that reason 1 think it is important to un- 
derstand the ci)ntext. the purpose, why a person used a pen 
as opposed to a piece of chalk, and all of that. (4i(») 

Manx others, howe\er, downplayed the issue of intention, and one 
person went so far as to su^^est that such infoimation was irrelevant 
for her approach: 
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(!an thinj^s take on nicanini; that transcends indi\idual in- 
tention: ritimatcly. that's what art should do, and that\ 
what art history teaches yoiu Wm also ask the <jiiesri(>n: 
*AVhat does the artist, what did the artist intend \crv 
often you can t reconstruct that for past eras. l**\ en if vou can, 
Nou often discard, or take with a ^^rain of salt, what the artist's 
original intention was. because a j^ood art object , , , has to 
mean new thin|;s, it takes on new meanin^^ with eadi 
j^enerarion. (123) 

Kmpbasis here is placed upon the possibilities for interpretation tbat 
can he opened up to tbose who are willing to discard the sometimes 
ri^id parameters to which a search after intentions can often he re- 
duced—an idea to which we will turn in a later chapter. Nevertheless, 
some of the testimony suggests rhat an approach taking into account 
the intentions of the artist can yield interpretive insights. 

Most of the references to a particular artist focused not upon the art- 
ist's intentions or thoughts about the works but upon his or her biog- 
raphy as the source for a meaningful context against which a given 
work could be better understood: "^'ou become involved in the tjuirks 
and the o\erriding concerns of a great genius; it's very exciting'' ( i 26). 
Interviewees who shared this orientation were interested in a gi\en 
object because of the appearance in the w ork of aspects of the artist's 
personality, or because of its ability to give them insight into the art- 
ist's life story. In instances such as these, creative activity represented 
one element within a larger narrative, huerestingly, this type of in- 
teraction was not only evoked by representational works but bv the 
works of the great abstract painters as well: 

If vou stand in that room u[>siairs witli the Pollock and the 
dc Koonin«: and the i^)ihko. and \ou think about the fact 
thai all those [)coplc knew each other, hati dinner together, 
drank together, antl hclic\ed that each work of art was the 
expression of thcii own independent personaliix— \on look 
at those [pictures and the\ don't any of them look alike, none 
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of them luiNc an\ subject nuitter. and \ct. \(>ii ^ct a sense of 
personality. (1:0) 

At tiincs. the emphasis was placed on outside knowledge of a jz,iven 
artist's concerns and character or on a facihtx in readinji; the more ob- 
scure iconography present in certain works. In the follow inji; extended 
passage, we see (juitc clearly how a dialectic develops between the 
perceptual and icono,^raphic aspects of the work, and the insiji;hts this 
curator derived from knowledj^e of this particular artist's bios^raphy: 

'The hrst thin.u that appealed to nie was the ti.uural st\le. the 
stranjie pose of the man. who is Stanley S peine r» ecmrtin^ 
Hilda, his first wife. I knew from tlie title lhat it had to do 
with Stanlex Spencer and 1 11 Ida. l»ut a«;ain. the rather eeeen- 
iric ti»iUration. the compact in.u oi* tlie space, the fact that it's 
all chock-full of objects and hric-a-brac and these little an- 
cillarx tijiures larouscd] ni\ ciiriositN about what it's all 
about. W liy he\ down on his knees to lier. whal e\acti\ he\ 
otVerm^ or proposin*:. it looks like a niarria^ie [Uoposal. but 
that doesn't tjuiie work either, since thc\ were married in ihe 
earl\ twenties, and this is a paintin*; from n>54. \ih1 then 
there's thi^ curious present, in addition to the tl{)Wer^. that 
he seems U) be otVerinu her. which Kioks a bit like a weddm.u 
dress \s it turns out. what the picture is. realK. is a rec- 
ollection of Stanle\ Spencer's. 'I'hev mairied in the e.irK 
twenties and leniained loiicther for ten o; twebe \ears. .\iul 
then di\orced and he m.irried someone else. \s it happens. 
h()We\er. he alwa\s rein.imed. .u least in his mind, married 
10 1 lild.i. "The other nKlrrl.^^e didn't work <uii. . . . So. all (»f 
tliat I think made it richer and i'uller as a consecjuence of 
know in«^ that. ( 1 : j ) 

.Sonic curators e\en su}^}^licd for thcnisebes the tletaiU ncccssar\ to 
make a biographical reading possible: 

R: So. I'm alwa\ s aurai ted 10 pamimus that icll skh ics. 
I: Mill, hnuii. If iheie isif i a sutr\ pio\ided. . . 
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R: .Then 1 make one up. | Lauj:h| I make one up, A lot of times 
it has to do with the artist's l)io^raph\. Why was he inter- 
ested in this particular image at this timer (104) 

Some of the respondents recounted instances in which they be- 
came acquainted with a living artist before they developed a famil- 
iarity or sympathy with the artist's work. In these cases their interest 
in the li\es, personalities, or potentialities of the artists came first 
and provided a ground for their later aesthetic interests, or their ap- 
preciation for a given body of work was enhanced by personal contact 
with the artist. 

Such mentions of the artist stand in contrast to discussions l)y those 
w ho looked to the biographical elements in the work per se in order 
to learn about the artist's life and to c\()l\ e a richer understanding of 
the work. Some of those people who expressed a particular interest in 
the bi{>graphical aspects of artistic production went so far as to suggest 
that they found it necessary to \ iew a gi\en object in biographical 
terms in order to sustain an interest in it. The curator (juoted below 
was most interested in obsers ing the myriad ways in which artists por- 
tray themseUes— their thoughts, emotions, and histories— through 
the \ isual arts. This task, she notes, constitutes a challenge: 

I'here is a lot {)f masking that goes on. c\asi\e tactics taken 
by artists w ho w ant only U) deal w ith their work on the formal 
le\el. I don't know if they're afraid (jf hemg discoxered, or 
afraid of exposing theniseb es tc) criticism. \nn the\ tend not 
to talk about their works. Tlie\ like to talk about paint ap- 
plication and scale— and things like that don't interest me ,u 
all: it\ a \er\ safe was of discussing a picture, \ou're not ex- 
posing or attempting to expose an\ thing ahc^ui the LUtist, I 
see It as a dead end, A real dead-eiul kind of approach, ( 1(14) 

The result of meeting this challenge is an increased knowledge not 
only of an artist's life but of the comj)le\ [latterns of disguise ami dis- 
tortion that act upm personal experience as it is translated into an ar- 
tistic work. The insights uuis gained bear upon the understanding of 
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the artist's pcrsonalltx. cither in its own ri^ht or as a model of hunian 
character. Here, aesthetic criteria are of secondary importance and are 
viewed as the means through wliich the artist's personal concerns are 
expressed. The s icwer's ultimate task is to understand the |)aintin^ 
in its role as a manifestation of the artist's psyche. 

In the ab()\e instance, and in many others, biographical elements 
were presumed to l)e represented in some form in the work itself, and 
the curator's job was to disco\ cr them, and, through them, the mean- 
ing; of the work. The artist's life is seen primarily as a resource to be 
used in understanding^ the work. Here, the intermin^lin<!; of the \ar- 
ious approaches is e\ ident. .Vnother curator described a process that 
is \ irtually the mirror ima^e of this one, in which the work helped to 
dev elop an understandin,!^ of the life, 'i he latter approach constitutes 
perhaps the most truly biographical one. for the work's content is con- 
sidered to be secondary to the facts that the artist painted it at a cer- 
tain time anil place and that undertaking such a task had a ^i\ en cflecr 
upon the course of his or her life: 

1 tliitik of that uoiulcrful letter he |\ iiicciit \ an ( lo^^h j w rote 
to his iirothcr. Mc is \\\ tlic hospital, he sa\s. *M look out of 
m\ window aiui 1 sec this ticid witli this tree in the middle 
of it. Tin doin;:^ a few draw ii^us of that scene that 1 see.** \nd 
then \()U think of the artist in the hospital, ^oii think of this. 
\ou think of the hot sun poiirin*^ on tliat field. .\nd all those 
tilings eome together, it is a iiiasterK work of art. ( ii ; ) 

This passage re\eals that the respondent's primary interest i^ \an 
Cio):!;h's life and stru^^le to create ait. which the work under discussion 
powerfully illustrates. It is the artist himself who matters here, who 
ni()\ cs the curator to speak. Vet his appreciation of the works need not 
stop at the biographical le\ el. In this case, the poi):!;nancvof the artist's 
life, as he looks out the window from his hosjMtal bed. only enriches 
a \ icw in^ of the work. 

The two approachcs- scarchin.i; for manifestations of the artist in 
the work and searching for the impact of the work Ujion the artist - can 
of course be undertaken independentiv, although ihc\ seem to utVcr 
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flic richest understanding^ when seen as two sides of the same coin, 
^'et not all the museuni professionals found these biographical dimen- 
sions to be important; indeed, one lamented the case with which such 
approaches could be exploited for ends antagonistic to that of aes- 
thetic understanding: 

Museums ci)ntiiuie U) perpetuate untholoi^x, they tend to 
hype everything. Si) the artist is incredibK mad or incredibly 
gifted or the most inHuentialorthe friend of popes and kings. 
And in the process, people tend to nnthologi/.c the artist. 
.\gain. it's a mixing up i)f the two different kinds of experi- 
ences. And they can't see the painting for the artist. { i i :) 

This curator's cautionary insight is well taken. Ne\ertheless, the re- 
spondents interviewed— herself included—have discovered numerous 
ways to turn the biographical context into a source of insight not only 
as an end in itself but as a tool to enhance aesthetic appreciation. 



Many of the respondents, reflecting on the events that took place 
w hen they encountered a work ()f art, described it as a process of com- 
munication. Vol exainple, one curator tried to cmphasi/c the differ- 
ence between the instantaneous reacvions he had to specific aspects 
of a work and the continual exchange of thoughts and feelings that 
occurred i)\er time upon exposure to the work. He summed this up 
by saying, "lt\ not just a blast, it's a dialogue" (115). He brought 
something to the work just as the work brought something to him. 
Another curator made the same point: ".\t least in my experience it 
isn't just this ol)jcct that sits there, but it does have something to g:ive 
i{) sou" (101). 

(lommunication with a work (»f art is. of course, often a multidi- 
mensional experience, one that integrates the visual with the emo- 
tioiial and the intellectual: 
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I base thinj^s on what coiiinuinication comes from the piece, 
whether it ieah\ ei)mmimieates to me. whetlicr there's u 
fee hnj; com in.^ from the piece. Ami that's \ery ditVieult toes- 
plain, it's just your eye realU that tells sou. Youre\e lells you 
what you feel about a piece ami that determines the \alue 
\ou put on that piece, it's a \ery personal choice. ( i ^4) 

I'or some curators the inability to establish this kind of rapport w itb 
a work made the encounter challenj^in^. and tbeicfore significant. 
When one woman felt that an artist was denyin,^!; information, she felt 
tbe artist meant to do this, w hich tor her reopened the lines of com- 
munication and she could reestablish rapport with the wr)rk. The dia- 
loi^ues that were described most often fell into three ^<'neral cate- 
«i;ories: communication w ith an era or culture; communication w ith an 
artist: and communication w ithin the \iewer. l'.\ en w hen respondents 
did not e\pliciil\ refer to the process of communication or dialoj^ue. 
most of them used metaphors such as "ine work spoke to me," "it tells 
me about. . . /' or e\eir^the museum absolutely sani: to me/"! here 
were also many instances of referring; to the intention of tbe artist by 
savinji, "he was to make a statement about. . . /* The pre\a- 

lence of this metaphorical lanuuai;e throuiiboul the inters iews indi- 
cates that tbe process of communication is an imp()rtaiu paK of the 
aesthetic experience, 

'Iwo modes of communication with an era or culture were disiin- 
<.^^uishabie: one empbasi/ed the ditVerenccs between the past and the 
present, w hile the other emphasized the continuities. The tirst mode 
is exen^^lilied b\ a woman in lalkini^ about her reaction to the **te- 
maleuess" of ei.^hteentb-( jntur\ art and tbe conununication that 
takes place between herseli and the artist: 

The nineteenth eeniur\ hs a \er\ male centui\. and I was ic- 
spondnm to the femaleness of ihe eii^hieemh cenun\ So 
uh.u we |slic and .1 male t i>llea«jue | wcie tiLihtnii: ahoui h.ul 
noilun": U) d<» with the woiks of ait realK. except that tlieie 
wereteitain thinu'^ there that were in the work, which prc- 
siimahK weie in the minil i)f the painter as well. Let's a^- 
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sunic tliat the picture is an expression of liim, as xour re- 
sponse U) it IS an expression of yourself . . . and tliere\ a 
kind ofconversation through tiie ages, (120) 

111 this case an era or culture was embodied by a particular artist. As 
her elal)orati()ns later in the interview made clear, her "conxersation" 
w ith this artist made it possible for her to span the real time that sep- 
arated them. This particular curator used the con'imunicative process 
in order to appreciate eras that were very difierent frohi her ow n, and 
perhaps it also enabled her to see the present era in a new light. 

While the difhculties of communicating across the .l)()undarics of 
time are evident w hen considering the ditterences between certain 
eras, other aspects of communication across tlie ages are l)ased on sim- 
ilarities, whether of svmbolic intention and usage or on the simple 
facts of its humanity: 

h is such a d\naniic portrait that you know that that man 
realU existed. M)U know that this is his likeness. The artist's 
work in cutting the die was so tine and so sensitise. \ou can 
see the contours of the face so well, \\m almost feel the por- 
trait breathe, the man is there and \ou\i lo\e to he able to 
put it on show for people 10 see, (420} 

Similarities at the s\mbolic le\el were emphasi/ed 1)\ those respon- 
dents w ho used mythological stories as \ehicles of conununication. 
One person sustained a dialogue through the ages by in\ estigating 
and interpreting an artist^ use of a particular iconography. 1 ier know 1- 
cdge of niythologv. iconography, and a speciiic artist's biographv al- 
lowed her to create storie*^ that communicate the intentions of the art- 
ist (though the artist may ha\ e existed in anot^ier era ). I Ier stor\ telling 
links together sunbols from \ arious cultures in an ctfoir to maintain a 
dialogue across the centuries. l*\)r this curator, an apple took on not 
oiil\ those meanings we ascribr to it today but significances that base 
'>een left behind by even the most distant cultures: "V)u know, an art- 
ist takes an apple and paint> it because it\ round aiui it's a \olumc and 
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it's rcd» and all that. No. Apples, too. ha\c nicaiiin,^;. you know. And, 
since (Jcncsis llau^h]. it's true'* 

The second kind of dialo^^^ue did not necessarily cross the l)ound- 
ariesof time, but it did cross the boundaries of space. Several curators 
who described their interactions with modern norks emphasized the 
shaiinii of feeiinji; states or an undersrandinjj; of an artist's work that 
could be achic\ ed only throu^^^h the process of communication. One 
woman described ''the joy of sharm^ an experience . . . sharinjisome 
feelinji states that have to be that just ha\ e to be similar. But it's en- 
teriuji into communication with an artist and bein;^^ there toiiethcr in 
some way. It's wonderful'/' (105 1. For her. as \\n many others, sharing 
did not alw avs happen instantaneously. In fact, it was a challen,i;c that 
recjuired a lot of work. 

The challcn.uc is to eoMinuinicatc. U) put \oursclt'iii I'roiu ot' 
a work of art nou'xc nc\cr seen before, and it's \\t)rk, it's a lot 
of work to ix' able to enter Into a dialo.uue with the artisi, and 
to ferret our those thin.us that \ou think ihat the artist is 
speakin,^ abt)Ut. and tr\in;.i tt> uet om to the pnlilie. and to 
know liuu >ou ha\e some success in that. \ia this dialo.i;ue. 
is \ er\ rewarding. I loO 

Another person who talked about communication was less con- 
cerned with the rewards and ehallcn,L;es of understanding a work. She 
described t!:. process as one of "Hndin^ a soul I could communicate 
with in a world where people are so \ery different, and it's difficult to 
feel totally comfortable with \cry man\ people" (106}. This woman 
was more interested in the (jualitN (;f the dialoj^ue. 

h is an e\perienee of tiiuiin.i^soniethin.Li that lean respond to 
at u\\ most profcMUul le\ el. as n human '.leini;. And it's alwa>s 
(he f/Uf//i/\ ol the connnunieation rather than what is beinu, 
satd. i>eeanse. ollen. wh.u is hemu said is le.ilK diiVeient. 
But the most direct (jualitx of communication that this pet- 
son has. either ihron.^h luck or skill or imelli.uciue or what- 
e\er - a n)nil>maiion ot'all those thin<j:s -mai\a^ed to embed 
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himsclt'or herself into an object or a structure or work ofart. 
to the extent that he is. he has di\ ided himself into a person 
and a network of art. (io6) 

(Icrtain people responded to \vt)rks of art w ithout \ iew iii<^ the artiiit 
as mediator. Vor some of them the most important aspect of eiicoun- 
terin<^ an object was relatin<^ to the vvorld that was portrayed by the 
artist rather than to the fact that a particular artist was makinji; a state- 
ment. In these eases the artistes intentions were bypassed as the work 
was \ iewed as a reality that co'jld pull \ou inside: 

I'l'his still life is] just a uondcrt'ul paintin*;, you can taste the 
oysters. \ou can smell the lemons, sec that that eel is proh- 
al)l\ just ri»ilit out of the ri\er. ^'ou can i^et a sense of that 
kind of a metallic, coppery taste of o\sters. It's a \er\. well, 
I ^uess it's a S(7is//{// paint in.u { \ \ 

One woman wa^ fascinated by die possibility of substitutin<; one 
rcalitN f{)r another. Another spoke of usin^ paintin<;s "to dream with.." 
A third spoke of l^dward IlopperN paintin^^ \/ii//r/u/\i:'h: *M want to 
know what those people are doin<; next; 1 want to know where they 
came from and where theyVe pjinj;*' ( 1 20). At another point the same 
woman stated that ceitain works make her feel that she would like to 
inhabit the world depicted. These three respondents seem to be 
viewing tlie work of art. at least partially, as a vehicle for stinuilatin<; 
fantasy and ima^^ination. 

Others experienced a twofold process in w Inch they allowed the ob- 
ject to stimulate their imagination but then reflected upon themscb es 
as \ icwers. For example, one woman described her reaction to ( lindy 
Shermaifs photography by sinuilatin*; the internal dialogue that took 
place as she viewed the work. This woman wondered. "What is she, 
w hat is she doin.u.' What is she about.' Hut also. 1 low am W hat's nn 
relationship to this: What role do I pla\ as a \ iewcr in this:" ( 10^). 

Such self-conscious rcHcctiou was also described In a man who saw 
his interactions w ith works of art as important to the de\elopmcnt of 
his personalitv. Interacting with art had become for him a means of 
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cjiicstioning himsclfand his surrounciin.Lis in order to obtain a j^rcatcr 
uncicrstandin^ of ditt'crcnt values. Here he describes this process of 
self-dcHnition: 

I*m i!,o\n\i more and more a\va\ from hu\inji in a uay. I'm 
more and more interested, for example, in shouin*». in re- 
latin j^' different ohjeets to each t)tlier so that \ou can under- 
stand an object 1)\ lookiivj; at the s:ime object in difterent 
|conie\is|. , . . in cheap/e\pensi\e, in j^ood i:isie/b:id taste, 
fuivnol fun. So. and throujih nuikinji that clear lo a person. 
tho>e different \alues , , . this person starts j^eiiinu; to kno\N 
thinj^s about. , , . '^'lemsehes. because you're exaluaiin^ 
\ourselt'— also Noii're dehr.inji \<»urself. 1 1 mO 

It was also possible for works of art to stimulate the pioeess nf rem- 
iniscence or \ isual association. .\lthouji;h this type of experience was 
not reported frec|uently. it \sas a \ery important mode of expcriencinji; 
for at least four of the res[)()ndents. Specific colors, shapes, or scenes 
could e\oke certain feelinji;s in them that were associated with mem- 
orable experiences. They were able to brin<i these associations into 
the dial()Ji;i!e they had with a work of art. thereby enrichin.ii their ap- 
prehension of the work. 

The feeling w hen \ou see th.u first robin in the snow, sitting 
in that hawthorn tree, die feeHnj^cif hope di.u mi^hi be gen- 
erated h\ some little area m some paimliiujust b\ the colors it 
misilit lia\e. . , , Now if! sto(»d in front of that p.iintinji. 1 
misihi remembei some -.ensation of thai jo\ that I felt .it seeing 
th.u tree of that color. as livin;;. uuh\idii.ds \\e ha\e so 
nuuiN expel iences. so (»nr possibilities, oui poteiuial. is so 
i^reai for ha\ inj:.th(»se rcelinj:.s. ^'ou knou. the \ocabular\ is in 
there, the \ isual \oc.d>ular\. orthe seiisois \cte.ihul.u\. Prac- 
tu .ili\. \oM w»niid .1 Insist think w iihoi't end, hmnir ( us ) 

The dialo.i;ue this woman just described does not take place at a 
\erbal level, although she did find words for it. Throughout the inter- 
\ iew she empbasi/ed that her world was .i iV.v/W world and her means 
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of commimicacion was the \ isual/sciis()ry Nocabulary that she had dc- 
\clopcd in her lifetime. This sense of a \ isuaL exphcitly noin erbaL 
inte'-action with works of art was most forcefully stated by another 
inter\ iewee: 

There is a certain (ianj^er in heinj^ too articulate about these 
things, which nia\ have a certain satisfaction to it all of itself 
and may renio\e the art experience, the aesthetic response, 
from what the real aesthetic response is. which is. of course, 
silent. It has nothint; to do w ith words at all, (i2<;) 

ror a few respondents the process of \isually experiencing^ a 
work of art led to a hei^^htened awareness sometimes described as a 
loss of self or transportation outside the self, Howe\ er, these people 
did not report bein^ transported into the capti\ atin.ii; reality depicted 
within the work as was the case with the woman who wanted to 
enter the world of Hopper's Xii^/ir/u/zch, 'AVhere'' they went is difti- 
ciilt to derermine. Perhaps it is best to let them speak for themsehes 
on this point: 

! think it alnorhs, it imoKcs all of the senses in a unifsinii 
manner. Art is primariK \ isual, hut it heightens \our sense 
of the other, the outside, the thin*^ experienced, and in the 
process, hei^litens your awareness of \onrself, and e\en 
thouj^h you're hein^ fulK absorbed and transported by an 
objeci percei\ed b\ the senses, \ou're losini; \ourself at the 
same time \ou bee{)me Nonrself. ( i : ^) 

The loss of self described by this curator was expressed in different 
terms by one w ho spoke (^f beinji; put on "a [ilane abo\ e thinj;s," w here 
a work of art could .<i;i\ e him "a sense of tlie absolute," Onlv <;rcat 
works of art could convince him in this wa\, howex er: 

There aic |ai lists] wlin seem lo laise the cNpcnciKc u» some 
kind of--well. Til use the word --spiritual jrcalml. I'm not 
ashamed <)f it. Some kind ofspiiitual | realm j, so that there 
IS eomiuion in what the\ depict, whethei tl he landseape. 
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m\th()l()g\, jiods, goddesses, heroes. It's just like Winner 
. . . there lire some times, espeeially durlnji bad pertor- 
niaiK-es. you think "Oh. oh. oh. hou silly it all looks/' . . . 
and then \ou reah/.e that these are ^ods. heroes, and lie has, 
somehow his ^^enius has surpassed all that tunny make- 
believe and so forth and has reached this plane. It eons inees 
\ou. N'es. this is the realm of spirit and eonx ietioi.. (115) 

'The feeling of transcendence was also mentioned in relation to 
works that could completely enjz;ross the viewer. One curator relates 
that the sense of transpoit she feels with art parallels her experiences 
in nature. She contrasts works that can be intellectually, emotionally, 
and culturally interesting with works that have the (juality of provid- 
inii tiiat transcendence to another level. 

I know that I am eommitted to art as much as I am. and 1 ap- 
preciate \s,<in}{\ art works because 1 put it in this context of 
somethinK transcendent, although that's impossible to de- 
scribe. It does ha\e to do w ith this atVirmation of a higher ex- 
perience, or a hi^h order, 'l hat's all 1 can sa\. ( i 2 

It is dit^cidt to sav w hciher the 'M^i.^h order" this woman speaks of 
is the same as the earlier "realm of spirit and conviction.'' .Mthoii^b 
one curator does not mention where this transcendent experience 
takes bim, be is (juite sure that it is out of the realm of exervday life: 

\ erv ^reat objects ^ise one a sort of a transcendent experi- 
ence. It takes you out of the realm of e\er\da\ life, ^'ou lose 
ihe sense of where u)u are and become absorbed in the ob- 
ject. When that happens, whether it's thealei. or looking at 
an piettires. or readin.u a beautiful piece of prose, it mo\es 
\ou and transcends \ou. I think that's part of what art is. It's 
not conunon experience, it doesn't happen that often, but it 
does happen with rci'ularity (kk;) 

These transcendent or outsidc-of-sclf experiences were not re- 
ported Mv c\cr\ respondent. Thcv were reported onlv hv those people 



who talked about very great works of art. Others explicitly stated that 
ihey never had experiences of a transcendent (juality. These experi- 
ences must therefore be contrasted witli another view of art that is en- 
capsulated by the following passage: 

I don t think tluu i lia\c rchgious experiences in front of 
works of art very much. I get \ cry excited about things, but 
what Tse found is that when you know a held, or know a 
^roup of objects, and lia\e a certain interest in them, and one 
that you don't know comes along, that's realK i^ood. that's 
exciting, io see it for the tirst time and to know it for the Hrst 
time extends your picture of possibilities w ithin J^^ivcii me- 
dium, or a way of making objects, or whates er. but then once 
\ou'\e incorporated that, it becomes part of your knowledge 
of the Held, not that it's going to get worse as a work of art in 
your mind, but it maybe isif t K*>iiig to be as exciting. I think 
this is a constant experience that I ha\e or that an\ cura- 
tor has. (40: ) 

A middle groimd between these two views is expressed by the fol- 
lowing respondent, indicating that the two may not be utterly 
irreconcilable: 

The art world is not an i\or\ -tower world. I ir.ean there's 
nothing in the art world that isn't somehow a reflectioii or a 
\ariation on what people consider to be the real world- 
politics and w hainor. So it's no escape, it's just a. . . I think 
a \ery . . . it's essentialK a posiri\e way of focusing oii the 
world. ( lo^ 

The communicative aspects of the aesthetic experience have thus 
come full circle. We began w ith communication across the boiuidaries 
of lime, from era to era or culture to culture. hVom there we looked at 
coninumication across interpersonal boundaries, that is. (nm ariisi to 
viewer or vice \ersa. (Communication within personal boundaries took 
us into the minds of the viewers as they contemplated fantasy, past 
experiences, or their own development through time, hinallv we 
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concluded w ith the transccndciu experience, w liicli is i:s much an inv 
mersion of the self us it is a loss of tlK^ self in an ageless, perhaps time- 
less, realm of tiie absolute. 

A literal-minded positivist critic mi<!;ht object that none of these ex- 
periences actually iinohes real comnumication, since they all take 
place onlv in the minds of \ iewers as they focus attention on the art 
object. But the fact that this interaction is purely intrapsychic does 
not make it anv less real. That such experiences do exist pro\ ides coiv 
\incin<!: ex idence for the capacity of human consciousness to tran- 
scend the limitations imposed upon it by objective conditions. With 
the help of information, imagination, and empathy, the \ icwercan in 
fact share the dreams, the emotions, and the ideas that artists of dif- 
ferent times and places have encoded in their work. 

si \\\\\\<\ 

A welter of ditVerinji;, complementary, and sometimes contradiciorx 
\ icws on the aesthetic experience has been presented in this chaptei, 
and that is as should be. Our attempt has not been to pigeonhole the 
exact nature of the aesthetic encounter but to point out some of the 
consistencies within the \ariaiion and to describe the crucial dimciv 
sions al()n.u which these encounters seem to \ar\. In the follow in,<i 
chapter we briefly explore our tindin<::s a bit further, attempting to test 
this conception against a somewhat broader population. 
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( )nc tpf the most eherishetl .ispeets of the aestlietie 
c\porietKe is thjt it expaiuK the \ie\\er\ \\»trk1 h\ 
stinuiLitiim f.;ntas\ .iiul irnai!in.iti\e retleetmn. 
Works o!\irt Miniiest akeriiate re.ihties he\»Hu1 the 
.iiuhenee's t'.iiuihjr world, i'^eii .ifter lepe.iteJ 
eiu-onnteis. a paintinii sikh as Hopper's St]:/t(/i(/:^i-^ 
tan pioinpta \ieuer to wniider wiiat the pe»ipk* in if 
w ill do ne\t. w here the\ i aine troni. and u here the\ 
aie tioint:. 
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CHAPTER 3 



A Quantitative Analysis 

of the Aesthetic Experience 



Ti HI-. i\'n- in iiAVs with museum profcssiomils provide support for the 
theorv rhiir the aesthetic experience is a specific form of that more 
general enjo\ment people report wlicn tliey become deeply involved 
with opportunities for usin^ their skills— he they sensory, intellectual, 
physical, or emotional in nature. Like other kinds of How experi- 
ences, encounters with works of art present feasible ^oals which can 
be reached by usin^ and refining perceptual skills, a wide ran.i;c of 
knowledge, and emotional sensitivity. The application of these skills 
to the challenges presented by the work of art results in a deep in- 
volvement in the transaction, which leaves the viewer in a stare that 
is experienced as autotelic— that is, intrinsically rewardin.t^. 

In these respects what one feels when looking at a work of art is sim- 
ilar to the experience of a tennis player playing in a close match, a 
chess player competing in a tournament, or a surgeon i^erformin^ a dif- 
ficult operation. The specific aspects that difterentiatc the aesthetic 
experience from these other forms of flow include the obvious char- 
acteristics of the form of works of art— that is the visual dimension— 
and perhaps more im[)ortant, the fact that works of art serve as bridges 
for the communication of deeply felt experiences from artist to audi- 
ence, fiom culture to culture, and from one historical period to later 
ones. These elements are unirjue to the aesthetic encounter and dil- 
fcrcntiatc ii from other enjo\ able experiences. 

The uucr\ic\\s su^^^'sted ihc unique (jualits oi' the acsihctic ex- 
perience, but uc wished to ha\e more casib tjuantiliabic data con* 
ccrnin^ the similariiN between ihe aesthetic experience and other 
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forms of How. Hiis would allow us to answer such (|ucstions as: Do the 
majority of experts in aestheties— here represented by museum 
professionals— actually reco^ni/e these structural similarities with the 
How experience? Do they report that the challenges of rhe work of art 
are important, that the use of their skills is important, that setting 
goals and getting feedback are integral elements of the aesthetic en- 
counter: And are there differences among experts in this respect, dif- 
ferences attributable to their age. sex, pre\ ious training, or present 
professional specialty within the Held? Only by collecting more sys- 
tematic information from a sample of museum professionals could 
such (juestions be answered. 

THK PK()(:i:i)i K!:s oi- i iii-: si i i)> 

SANUM.i- • The museum professionals who had participated in the 
pre\ ious inter\ iews. as well as a number of others not in\ ()l\ ed in the 
initial studies, were contacted and sent a short (jucstionnaire which 
they were asked to complete and return by mail. A total of fifty-two 
(juestionnaires were returned, constituting 6: percent of the target 
population. 

In order to rtnd out whether \ arious characteristics of the respon- 
dent inHuenced how he or she responded to the (juestionnaire. the 
following background \ariables were taken into account: 

Srx: 50 percent males. 50 percent females: 

Aiir: 'The sample was di\ ided in four approximately e(|ual groups: 
iweK c respondents under thirt\-four years of age: thirteen between 
thirty-fi\e and thirty-eight years of age: thirteen between thirty-nine 
and f{)rty-h\ e \ears of age: and fourteen o\er forty-six \ears of age; 

l.rzr/ oj aluratiou: 'Iwebe respondents had a B.A. degree or less; 
twcntN-four had an M. A. or its c(iui\alent: and sixteen had doctoral 
ilegrees; 

Xidilcmn Jir/ds: Respondents were educated as follows: ten were 
trained in tine arts, thirt\-ii\e in art historw and se\en in other liclds; 
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Expcrienrc: 25 percent had been workin*^ in the museum held tor less 
tlian tiNe years; 2*: percent l)et\\een six and ten \ears; i' percent be- 
tween eleven and sc\cnreen years; iind percent for over eighteen 
years; 

Current JM of sp(rializ(if ion : Historical art (in tliis case broadlv defined 
as extending to the mid-nineteenth century) tor twenty-tluee respon- 
dents, modern or American art for eleven respondents, and otiier 
tields for eighteen respondents; this last group inchided curators, of 
pliotographv as well as professionals in the education departments of 
the N'arious institutions; 

Positions: 'The respondents occupied the following positions: fifteen 
non-curatorial staff (generallv in education departments); eighteen as- 
sistant curators; thirteen curators; three assistant directors; three 
directors; 

Institutions: At the time of the sur\e\. twenty respondents worked at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, twentv-one ar the J . Paul (Jetty Museum 
in Malibu, and elcNcn in various other smaller museums in the Chi- 
cago area or as curators of corporate art collections. 

iVwcw these characteristics, the sample seems to be rcasonabh re|)- 
resentatix e of experts working in the museum Held. It uas important 
to get a broad representation in terms of such variables as age, sex. 
education, and occupation in order to answer the cjucstion as to 
whether the aesthetic experience is reported in similar terms by ex- 
perts regardless of their background and specialty, or whether the 
structure of the experience varies according to perspcctixes condi- 
tioned by background \ariables. 

i ssiKiMiM • "The (lucstionnaire consisted of three parts (see Vp- 
pendix B). Part A simpb asked for res^iondents* backgrounds and 
current professional icsponsibilii ics. P.in H included tificcn items de- 
scribing different dimensions of the aesthetic experience. Respon- 
dents were asked to indicate whether, on the basis of iheir own ex- 
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pcricncc. each item was "nc\cr true," "sometimes true," or "alwavs 
true." on a i- to 5-p()int scale (i e(|ualcd "never true/' 5 '\ilwavs 
true"). Part (! asked respondents to indicate \\hcther they agreed or 
disaf^rced. on a ^-point scale (6 indicatin<; the most agreement), with 
se\ enteen items concerninjj; "opinions about art." 

The items constituting parts B and ( 1 of the (juestionnaire were de- 
ri\ed larji;ely from the interviews reported earlier. They were in- 
tended to tap as broadU as possible the structure of the aesthetic ex- 
perience (in part B). and in part (1 the various approaches to works of 
art, namely the percepiual. the co<i;niti\e, the emotional, and the 
communicative approaches, which had emerj^ed as important from 
the analysis of the intcrx iews. 

nil-, s I Ri C I I R1-. oi- 1 111-. \i:s nil-, ru. i:\im-.uh:\(:|': 

When the answers to part B of the (|uestionnaire w ere analyzed, it be- 
came obvious that the respondents endorsed \cr\ stron^lv those 
items that rcHccted the similarity between the aesthetic experience 
and flow. The importance of challenges and skills, of clear .noals ajid 
feedback, of transcendence of the self in the encounter w ith works of 
art was j^eneralK recou.ni/ed. In terms of the dimensions of experi- 
ence, it was imanimously a<;reed that the aesthetic transacti(jn in- 
cluded at lea.^t three of th.e four main elements: feelings, \isual pro- 
cesses, and factual knowled[^e. The iniportance of communication 
was not as wideK endorsed, perhaps in part because of the poor word- 
'\nil of the item. 

The unanimitx auKJii,!; the respcuises was the most im[ircs.si\e as- 
pect of che results obtained w ith this part of the (lucstionnaire. It was 
as if the many respondents had a^^reed in ad\ancc anions themscK es 
how to answer the \arious (juestions. Neither a^e. nor sex. nor pre- 
vious trainin*^, nor presefit spcciali/aiion made am ditVefcnce in the 
wciL^hi L:.i\cn lo the \aiinus Ucins. This unamiiuts in desciibiniz the 
aesthetic- experience is cspecialK norewortlu when compar( I 10 the 
somctunrs (jMitc sharp ditVerences tn the answers 10 pan ( !. where. 
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as \\c will sec hitcr. back.^rouiul characteristics play an iniportaiu 
role. It appears that while the structure of the aesthetic experience 
tends to he universal, whether the approach to the experience is pri- 
nuirilv haseci on knowlecit^e. on emotion, on perception, or on coni- 
niunicatix e elements is nuieh more \ariable and dependent on back- 
l^round factors. 

nn iMPouiANc.i oi cn.M.i.r N(;i s in ihi m s i in- i ic i xim km n(.i 
Three of the tiftee> items in part B of the (iiiestionnaire were in- 
tended to measure w hether or not challen|;es w ere relc\ ant to the aes- 
thetic experience. Of these, item hi " The final word is ne\cr said. 
A ^^ood paint in.i; will ne\cr he used up," was the one item most 
strongly endorsed h\ the sample (see Imi^uic i ). 

The mean response on this \ariahle was 4.6, as close to "alwa\N 
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true" as any of the items scored, livery sul)^roiip rated this item hi.i^h- 
est (see iM^ures 2-4). (airalors endorsed it somewhat more stronglv 
than directors and assistant directors: and older respondents more 
than younger, hut the differences were not statistically significant. 

The next item measuring challen<j;e was lu, "The pieces that 
ha\ e some sort of challenge are the ones that stay in your mind/' and 
this too was strongly endorsed. Its mean score was the third 
most hi^^hly rated item, close to "often true/' The respondents w ith 
B.A/s were more likely to endorse this item than were the holders of 
lii^her decrees. 

The third rcle\ant item was liS, which measured challenge in a re- 
verse fashion: "After thirty seconds worth of looking, 1 ha\ e absorbed 
what it has <^i\en me/' Respondents were expccied to disagree with 
tliis item, and in fact the mean score on it was ^ or sli^htlv abo\e 
"occasionally true/' Curators of modern art endorsed it sonu^what 
more stronr'\ than those of historical art, the corporate curators more 
than the staff of the (Jetty Museum, and holders of B.A/s more than 
Ph.D.'s, but none of the ditVcrcnces w ere sit^niticant. 

This pattern of response su^^ests that all experts a^ree that for a 
work of art to [Hox ide an aesthetic experience it must carry a complex 
load of information for the \ iewer to unra\cl. There seems to be a 
s\\ii}n trend amon^ people with more training, more experience, an 
in\()l\ ement w ith premodern rather than modern art. and more cura- 
torial responsibilities to a^ree w ith the importance of this dimension 
more strongly, althouL^.h challenge appears to be so crucial to the en- 
counter w itli art that the ditVerences in this res[K*ct are minimal. 

nil- koi.i ()!■ SKILLS IN III! Ai sini iic i xiM uii Nci -Thrceofihc 
fifteen items were desi^rncd to measure the importance of skills in the 
transaction with art objects. Of these k:, "I trust m\ own personal 
opinion/' w as endorsed \ er\ stron<;ly. second hi^^hest in the w hole set 
of items, 'l*he u\c:\u score was 4.1. 01 a iiiilc abo\c "often true/' Di- 
rectors and assistant directors felt slighiK surer of their )ud^meni than 
the curatorial statf, the older more than the \oun.i;er respondents, but 
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a^ain the consensus was so strong that none of the possible contrasts 
between groups approached statistical significance. 

Disagreement was expected with the second skill item, lu i . "1 am 
often afraid of not making the right response/^ In fact, the mean score 
on this item was 1.6, or half-way between "ncs er^' and "occasionally 
true.*' A very slight but insignificant adsantage appeared in favor of 
curators of modern art, and of older respondents. 

'I'he third item dealing with skills was H4. again worded in a nega- 
tive direction: 'Aly knowledge and training are kept of the aes- 
thetic experience.'' This item was the second lowest ranked of the 
set. with a mean of i . ^ or \ ery close to ^'never true." 'I'he higher the 
respondent's academic degree, the more likely he or she was to dis- 
agree with this statement. 

Contrarv to what the lay opinion might hold, experts consider the 
use of skills an integral part of the aesthetic experience. They has e 
confidence in their opinions, in their ability to respond to the chal- 
lenges of the work of art. The aesthetic experience is not a gratuitous 
ei>iphanv; \ iewcrs must bring their knowledge and training to the en- 
counter with the work of art. 

si-niN(. (iOAi.s KOK iiii- Aisiiii- lie I xpi-uii NCI • Tlic inters iews 
suggested that experts often set specific goals when examining a par- 
ticular work of art— for example, making sure that the piece is an orig- 
inal, or dating it. or establishing its place in the artist's oeuvrc. Clarits 
of goals is a condition for flow experiences in general, but is it really a 
widespread characteristic of encounters with works of art.^ 

'l\\o (juestionnaire items were intended to measure w hether set- 
ting goals was seen as part of the aesthetic experience. One was en- 
dorsed (juitc strongly b> the expert respondents, but the other was 
answered in a way that upset expectations— one of only two such 
items among the fifteen. I pon further incjuiry with curators who 
had completed the (luestionnaiic. it seems that the wording of this 
item had been confusing, which might ha\c accounted for the was it 
was answered. 
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Item lu 5, "1 ha\c a rather clear idea ot'what to do when approach- 
ing a work of art/' was the fourth most stronj^ly endorsed item, with a 
mean of ^6, closer to ^\>ften" than to ^Nometinies true." Directors en- 
dorsed til is statement most stronj^ly, assistant curators the least. Re- 
spondents trained in Htie art rather than art history and those involved 
with modern as opposed to historical art were more likely to endorse 
it. yet a^ain the difterences amonji; j!;r(Hips were too slight to reach sta- 
tistical significance. The jf;eneral aj^reement with this item would in- 
dicate that experts in the field tend to set goals for themseU es before 
they lia\ c an aesthetic experience. 

The next item measuring goals was U7, "In approaching a work of 
art, I never set some goal or ohjeetix e 1 wish to achieve through the 
experience.'' We expected that respondents would disagree with this 
statement. Instead, its mean score was ^6 -as high as in 5, the other 
item measuring goals, despite the fact that the two were intended to 
have been worded so as to be mutually exclusive. Because this was the 
only contradictory finding in the entire (luestionnaire, we pursued its 
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B VARIABLES 

1 iiiuic :b. \lcai^ Lc\cl ot Rcspimsc to Items i )cs(. lihin.i; ihc \esihetic 
I'Apcriciuc l>\ I'lcki ot"! rjiiiini; 

meaning w itii a ^roup of rcspoiuicnts. "I'licy told iis tluit the item was 
a)iifiisiii<; ill chat it implied a.t^reement w ith an approach that treated 
the experience w ith a work of art simply as a means to some other 
^oal. which had cerraiiiK not been the meaning intended. Their point 
was well taken, and we prefer to- think that the unexpected result is 
due to a faulty formulation of the item rather than to inconsistency 
ciiher in the theor\ or in the responses. 

1 )espiie the lack of ch rity on this issue, we mi^^ht conclude thai set- 
ting ^oals for the aesthetic encounter is an ii'^tc^ral part of the expe- 
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riciK'C of experts eont'rontin^ works oFart. li 's likel\ that the inability 
to have an aesthetie response is often the resiilt of a laek of ^oals in 
the aesthetie eneounter. Most people, when confronted w ith a work 
of art, simply do not know what to do. Without a j^oal. a problem to 
solve, thev remain on the outside, unable to interact with the work, 
Thev do not even know what responses to make, what emotions 
mi|;ht be appropriate to ha\e. It is true that an idealized version of 
aesthetics claims that beauty will move the members of the audience 
rcj^ardless of their inclination, almost against their will; according lo 
this belief view ers are jnissive recipients of the aesthetic messaue w ho 
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will be uticctcd by what they sec regardless of their prior knowledge 
or disposition. Needless to sa\. the present perspeeti\e disagrees 
w ith that position. 

mi- PKoci ssiNi; or i i idiiack • l\njo\abie aeti\ities are eharaeter- 
i/ed in part by the constant awareness of whether or not one's actions 
are approaching the ^oals set at the bc^innin^ of the acti\iry. I'or in- 
stance, the tennis plavcr recci\ es information instantiv after each shot 
about how w»rll he or she is doiti^: the surgeon know s liow well the op- 
eration is proceeding: and the musician hears t' notes as they arc 
played and knows whether thc\ sound as the\ sIkjuUI. This constant 
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fccdhaek forces attention to he focused on the acti\ity to achieve the 
deptli of concentration tliat is so integral a part of tlie How experience. 
But is this common feature of what makes an activity enjoyahle also 
present in the aesthetic encounter? There are reasons to douht it, 
since the work of art is a static, passive tarj^et, and hence unahle to 
j;i\e feed hack to the viewer in any ohvious v ay. 

The interviews with museum professionals su^^esr. however, that 
experts are ahle to confirm their hunches during;; the aesthetic en- 
counter. The expert viewer is able to direct fe^Min^s, thoughts, or per- 
ceptual impressions at the work of art, w hich then houiv es hack in- 
formation and thus pro\ ides feedback to the \ ie\\er\ initial reactions. 
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'riicrc is ru)tliin.L![ mysterious iihoiit tliis process: in tlicsainc sense one 
niifiht SLi\ that a roek ^i\ es feedlxiek to tlie ^eol()i;ist w lio is testiiiii; its 
eoniposition. or tlnit stars ^ive iiitornuitioii to tlie astronomer wlio is 
analy/infi tlieir lij^lit. 

In tlie (luestionnaire, we ineludecl one item to nieasuie wlietlier 
feedback was in tact an important part of tlie aesthetic experience. It 
was h6: "After 1 lia\e a reaction to an art object, it is iiiiportaiit to be 
able to check m\ iirst impression throuj^h further "tests."" Despite 
the rather scientistic-experimeinal formulation of this item, it was 
(juite stroufily etuiorsed b\ the sample, receiv ing a mean seore of ^4. 
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or about half-way l)ctwccn "sometimes" and "often true/' No sig- 
nificant ditVerences In subi^roup were noted, altll()ll.^ll holders of 
Ph.D.'s tended to endorse this statement sli|z.hrl\ more than othei 
respondents. 

I-Vom this it mi^ht be concluded that the ability to generate feed- 
back is a relati\ ely important but apparently iK)t necessar\ element of 
the aesthetic experience. In this context we slK)iild like to make a 
point about the (jucstionnaire in general, in order to place these and 
the other results in their proper perspective. No one, and especialK 
not people whose professional lives revolve around art, u{)uld be ex- 
pected to check statements concernini^ art as "always true." In fact. 
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not 'M pliysicists would say tluu the most basic experimental con- 
dition . in physics were "always true." Tiie extremes on a (juestion- 
naire scale serve as points of reference; they are expected to he used 
only very seldom. 'I'luis when an item is scored as bein^ on the aver- 
age "often'' true, we mi^ht take it to mean that it is seen as an im- 
portant dimension of the experience in (juestion. 

nil 1 u \NS(:i- M)i N( I- or SI i.i oi i\iRM)\v I III . Deep in- 

voKenient \\\ any activits causes the pariici[\mt to feel that he or she 
has been transported into a realm of experience that is different from 
normal tip-. 'The sense of self tends to disappear as a persoii is caught 
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up in the action. uikI the confusing cacophony of everyday Hfe til- 
tcrect out, leaving a well-ordered, nianaj^eahle ssorld in which to act. 
This is the {'eclin^ of the nnisician en\eloped in the sounds of her per- 
fornuuKe, of the mountaineer enj^a^^ed in the restricted world of his 
climb, and presimiably of the \ iewer confroniini^ the form (^f reality 
created bv an artist. 

Certainlv the inter\iews su^^ested that transcendence of the 
e\er\day was an important aspect of the experts^ aesthetic experi- 
ence, 'lb ascertain how important this was, we included two iietns m 
the (juestionnaire. Item was worded, 'Wrt is the atlirmation of con- 
crete realitv and should not be aiming at any Miij^her' order or expe- 
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nciK'c." h was expected tluit respondents would disagree with this 
statement, and in faet it was scored on the avera.j^e i,-, or less than 
"occasionally true/' Curators of modern art and older respondents 
were especially likely to disagree with the statement. The second 
item w as liio: "Art ^i\ es a sort of transcendent experience that takes 
you out of the realm of everyday life/' The mean score on this was 3, 1 . 
or slit^htly above **sometimes true," Art history majors, curators of 
premodern art, older respondents, and holders of i>h.l),\ tended to 
a^rce with this statement, hut as with all the items in part B of the 
(juestionnaire. not to the extent of reaching statistical significance. 

These results confirmed our expectations, e\ en if not as str()n<;ly as 
anticipated. In any case, experts tend to a^i^ree w ith the transcendent 
nature ot the aesthetic experience. I'urther in-depth incjuiry into this 
matter derinitcK seems warranted, 

CAN ANY OK dimi nsions oi- ini- i-xim-kiknci hi i.i i i oi l? 
The interviews had made it clear that encounters w ith works of art in- 
\()l\e several discrete dimensions of consciousness, Son^e experts em- 
phasized the formal aspects of works of art and therefore the visual 
(lualitics of the experience. Others stressed the importance of emo- 
tions and claimed to respond most to the feelings em[)odied in works 
of art. Still {>thers mentioned the im[)ortance of thinking as a means 
ot enjoying the aesthetic experience, iMnally. communication with 
the artist, the culture, or the historical period seemed the most im- 
portant component of the interaction w ith works of art for some ex- 
perts. The (juestion was whether these a[)proaches are mutuallv ex- 
clusise. or w hether thev are all inxoKed to a greater or lesser degree 
in e\ ery encounter with works of art. 

The (luestionnaire results suggest the latter alternati\ e. Vour items 
were designed to determine whether experts would agree with state- 
ments to the ettect that visual (|ualities. emotional content, commu- 
nication, or thought could he remo\ed from the aesthetic encounter. 
Two of rhe four items were unanimousK rejected, indicating that feel- 
ings and visual (jualities are necessar\ to the aesthetic experience. 
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The item suf!;«;estiii^ that thought is dispensable was also rejected, 
but not as strongly, presumably because its wording was anibii^uous, 
Kinallv, the item assessing the importance of communication was not 
endo/sed. but the wording here was so extreme that it might ha\e 
caused respondents to hesitate to agree with it. 

Item \U) read: 'ixxMings have no place in my encounter with the art 
object." I'he mean score was i. ^ or as close to "ne\er true" as tor any 
of the tifteen items. Respondents trained in the line arts and curators 
of modern art were especially adamant in rejecting this statement. 
Item in was: '^'I1ie purely \ isual t|ualities of the art object 
are relatixely trivial and ha\e little impact on the aesthetic experi- 
ence." The disagreement with this statement was almost as total as 
witli tiie pre\ ious one. for a mean score of 1.4. Respondents trained 
in art historv. curators of historical art. and older respondents were 
most likely to disagree with it. The pattern here is clear: experts agree 
that both feelings and \ isual (jualities arc indispensable to the aes- 
thetic experience. 

The next item was 1114: "In the course of the aesthetic experience, 
it is ditVicult to know whether one's thoughts or feelings are rele\ant 
to tile work encountered." 'ilie mean score here was 2. ^ or slightly 
above "occasionalK true." I'nfortunately this statement was not as 
well formulated as the others. Because it combined ^'thoughts" and 
"feelings" in the same sentence, it is not a clear test of the rejection 
of the knowledge-based approach to art. The importance of 
communication was measured by item it^: "Sooner or later 1 get to 
know exactly w hat the artist meant to con\e\ in the work." The a\ - 
erage score on this item was 2.2. or just abo\ e "occasionalK true," In 
this case, the word rxarfix was apparentU too strong for most |ieople 
to agree with the statement. When we spoke to a group of curators 
after the (jtiestionnaire had beei\ completed. the\ conlirmed that it 
was the extreme wording that kept them from agreeing with this 
statement more. 

luiiotional sensiti\it\. \isual training, knowledge of .irt. histors. 
and culture, and empatln for what artists communicate these .ire the 
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l)asic skills tluit experts use to decode tlie iiifornuition enil)edded in 
works of art. The analysis of the (jiiestionnaire responses su^^ests that 
experts feel that at least two of these, feelings and visual skills, are 
necessary for the aesthetic experience to occur. 'The evidence for the 
indispensahility of knowledge and communication is less conclusive, 
but this mi^ht be due in lar^e part to a weakness in the ((uestionnaire 
itself. 

( ()\( l.l SIONS \!U)l I I HI SIKICUKI Ol IHI M SIHI IIC I XIM UI- 

I \( I • Part B of the (juestionnaire stron^^iy confirms that what experts 
mean 1)\ the aestlietic experience resembles in crucial ways the in- 
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trinsicalK rcwardiii^^ auiotclif state ot t'oiisLiousiicss iciciitificd in 
other contexts ns How. The answers of the tifty-two respondents a^ree 
\ ery strongly that the perception of challenges in the work of art and 
the use of skills in responding to it are vcr> important dimensions of 
the aesthetic experience. The skills in\ol\e sensiti\ ity to feelings in- 
corporated in the work» ability to anaU/e \ isiial (jualities. and— less 
clearly estahlished by this part of the stndv— tlie\ in\ol\e knowled|!;e 
and communication with the artist. 

Like other flow e\[)erieiues» con! roni in<i a woik ol ait in\ol\cs 
setting clear ,i;oals and recei\in^ feedback from the interaction with 
the work. And the interaction is felt as ^oin.i; be\ond the expcri- 
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cnec of everyday life, as beiii^ a more ordered and more intense 
form of living. 

A few discordant notes marred the harm.ony (^f this scheme. 'I'hree 
of the fifteen items appeared a posteriori to be Hawed. Items M7, 
and m 4 were either ambiguous or worded too strongly, therefore mak- 
ing it difticuit to assess what respondents thought about the impor- 
tance of setting goals, of knowledge, and of communication in the aes- 
thetic experience. No empirical investigation is perfect, and one can 
learn from mistakes as well as- from successes. In this case, future 
studies should focus especially sharply on these three issues to estab- 
lish whether they are indeed as important as the others. 

In many ways the most startling aspect of the findings was the una- 
nimity in the pattern of responses. There were only minimal ditVer- 
enccs by subgroup such as age. gender, position. pre\ious train- 
ing, and current specialization. Apparentb none of these variables 
inHuenccs how one experiences an aesthetic encounter. In other 
words, the structure of the aesthetic experience seems to be uni\ er- 
sal: regardless of one's background or approach to art. what matters 
when one faces a work of art is to use formal and emotional skills, 
w ithin a context of goals and feedback, to unraxel the complexities of 
the work. When such conditions obtain, the state of consciousness 
that transcends ordinary life that we call the aesthetic experience 
takes place. 

As we will see in the next section, this unanimity no longer holds 
when experts are asked to express their opinion about the relati\e im- 
portance of \arious approaches to art. When asked which dimensions 
of art rhey pa\ most attention to— or. which of the challenges con- 
tained in a work of art tl)e\ res|M)nd most readib to— experts gi\c 
ditlereiu responses depending on their background and present in- 
\ol\ement in the Held. Thus w hile the structure of the aesthetic ex- 
perience api^ears to be esscntialK similar regardless of the person w ho 
does the experiencing, the content of the experience will \ary 
dcpciKhng on ihc pctson's skills .md theicfoic <ui ihc kinds of ch.il- 
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lciii;cs the person is sensitis e to in the work of art. Whether a person 
will respond most to the colors in a painting;, or to the art historical 
pu/./.les the painting presents, or to the emotional tensions it contains, 
depends to a lart;e extent on how the person was trained, w hat his or 
her a^e is. and on what the professional responsihilities are. 

nil- loi K MAIN i)iMi:\si()\.s oi- TiiK \i%s rn K l u : i:\im:kii:\(:k 

The inters iew s and part 1^ of the ([uestionnaire as reported in the pre- 
\ ions section suj^^ested that the major challen'^es presented by works 
of art (co^niti\e. coinnuinicati\ e. perceptual, and emotional) are in- 
dispensable to the aesthetic e\(Krience. But are these challenfi;es 
e(iuallv important, and do diiTerent experts see them as ha\ in*!; the 
same iiiniortaiu'er 

To answer these (juestions. the responses to part 0 were grouped 
into four clusters, iirst to see whether any of the dimensions of the 
aesthetic experience was preferred over the others, and then to see 
w hether the experts' backgrounds made a difference as to w hich type 
of challenji;e they responded to most. 

It was found that the four dimensions of the aesthetic experience 
were all strongly endorsed by the sample. Althou^ih kiK)wled^e was 
rated slightly higher than the other approaches and emotion slifi;htly 
lower, the differences were \ ery slight. Howe\er. there were stronij; 
disa^reeoKMUs anK)n«i the experts about how important the\ deemed 
these diiiKMisions to be. The ^^reatest differenees related to the rela- 
ti\e importance of eoinnumication. knowledji;c, and emotion. There 
were no statistically si«!;nificant differences coiuernin^ perception or 
the formal tjualities of the work. 

The curators^ ji;ender made no difference -nKMi and women re- 
sponded \er\ similarly. iUit a,i;e. t\pe of training, highest decree 
eariK^d, and present professional position all influenced a, respon- 
dent's opinion about art. Most influential were the \ ariables indexing 
the expeits^ currcfit professional acti\ itv; What institution indi\ iduals 
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work ill and what their current professional responsibihty is best pre- 
dict whether they think that knowledti;e, conmuiiiication, perception, 
or emotion is the most important dimension of art. 

It follows that while experts in the Held of art share the same phe- 
nomenoloi^^ical response to the works they encounter, they do so for 
different reasons. The statement "'I'his is a ^reat work of art" mi^ht 
mean somethinji; (|uite different depending on who says ii. One per- 
son's response could be based primarily on a \ isceral emotional reac- 
tion, while that of another mij^ht reflect mainly an art historical ap- 
preciation. Vet the underlyin^^ experience would be described in both 
cases in \ ery similar terms. 

iiu- VOIR ci.tSTi'.KS • Ibestablish the importance of the four dimen- 
sions of the aesthetic experience, the items in part Ci of the tjuestion- 
naire were combined in the following clusters: 

K/zoic'/rf/i^r • Item ( i: "^*ou can ^et so tilled up with knowledge that 
you don't ha\e time for a i;cnuine response to the work'' (score 
re\ersed). 

(/>: *'*rhe more information you brin,^ to a work of art. the more in- 
terestiri^ it is ^^oint; to be." 

(:(;: "1 don't need to be confronted \\ \th a ne\\ wa\ of seeing or of U!1- 
derstandinji; the world in order to ha\e an aesthetic experience" (score 
re\ersed). 

( 16: "Knowledge of the historical and biographical backiiround 
of an object generally enhances tbe tjuality of the aesthetic experi- 
ence." The scores on these four items were added up for each person 
(after re\ ersin^^ the ne^^ati\ ely worded items), and then di\ ided bv 
four, to obtain a mean know ledge score. The indi\ ithial rnean scores 
were then a\era^ed for the sample as a whole and for the different 
siib^!;roups to be compared. 

C.()Uiniutiit(iti(ni ' Item ( "The object must cont.;in the uUieient 
beauts created b\ the artist." 



c^: "A t;rcat work of art represents the ferment and eneri^x of a wliole 
a^e." 

cS: "Art nnist he made hv people, heeaiise tlie comnuinieation of hii- 
num experience is an essential aspect of the aesthetic encounter." 
(:i4: "A j^reat work of art helps the \ iewer share the sensibilities of 
people from other ai^es. other places." 

Responses to these four items were a\eiaiied for each person to jj:ct a 
mean communication score, 

Pmrpfiofi • Item c": "(ireat art can be apprec iated simplv aloniz. a vi- 
sual dimension; knowled.i^e and feelings sometimes ,<!;et in the \\a\ ot 
experience," 

(.10: "Objects often seem to reach out and iz.rab me: the aesthetic ex- 
perience sometimes is like beini^ hit in the stomach." 
CI 5: 'i'ormal cjualities, like balance and harmonv. are often irrelev ant 
to the cjualitN of a work of art" (score re\ ersed). 

These three \ ariables were axerai^ed as above to obtain a perception 
cluster score, 

h.mofioN • Item ( 4: "It is sufficient for me 10 respond with emotional 
feeiinj^s to a work of art to satisf\ mv appetite for beautv." 
(.12: "The works of art I like do not necessariK stimulate an emotional 
response in mc** (score reversed). 

The a\era.i!;e of these two items yielded an emotions eluster score, 

nil KMViiM iNU>()ui\\(i or III! loiK 1)1 Nt I N su )N s • When the 
four wa\s of a[>proachinji works of art were compared with each other 
in terms of the scores expeits ^<!;a\ e the four clusteis. each one of them 
was endorsed (see iM^^ure 5), Tlie sample as a whole rated the knowl- 
ed.Lce cluster highest: 4, : on a 6-point scale, or "true," Two other clus- 
ters were also closer to "true" than to "untrue": conuuunicatioii I4.0) 
aiul perception ( \J^). Amotion I ^^) was rated on the a\era.ii;e cxactK 
between "true" and "untrue," 

One lui^ht conclude Ikmu these icsulis. ai least pr(»\ isioiuilU, thai 
for this saiuple the knowledge content of a work of art is more impor- 
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tant than its emotional impact. A certain caution in interpreting these 
results is in order, since they could he ixised on ditVerences in the 
wording of the items in the four clusters rather than in the underlying 
dimensions they were intended U) measure. This caveat does not ap- 
ply. ho\\e\er, to the next set findings. 

T//r k//o-<j:'/rf/iir D 'uncNsifiN • I )o characteristics of museum professionals 
inHuence whether they see knowledj^e as heini; a relativeU more or 
less important aspect of the aesthetic encounter? I-'i^ures 6 throu|;h g 
report liow different »;roupin<is of the respondents rate the importance 
of knowledge. W hen an anaKsis of variance (.\N()\'.\) is applied to 
the data, it indicates that three of the seven contrasts are statisticalK 
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sij^nificaiit. l\)ll()\viii^ the usual conventions in reporting tlie results of 
statistical analyses, the si<;niticanee of a findin<; will be illustrated by 
its probability value, or p. 'I'he p-value indicates the probability that 
a particular result could happen purely by chance. Thus, the smaller 
the p-\alue, the more likely it is that the results are genuine. When 
p- .oi, tiiere is less than one c' mce in loo that the result is due to 
random chance; when p .05, there are less than 5 chances in 100. 
Therefore the p- .(m rinding is more solid than the p- .05 finding. A 
result is usualK considered to be statistically si^niticant when the 
probability of its random occurrence is less than .05, although p-\ alues 
as hijL^h as . i (or 1 in 10) are accepted as marginally si^niticant. 
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In this sample, the largest ditVerenee m the ratin.i^of the knowledge 
cluster (AXON'A p- .oi ) is due to field of speciali/ation, with curators 
of premodern art endorsing the importance of knowledge most 
(Mean - 4.5)^ curators of modern art endorsing it least (^.S), and the 
non-curatorial stafVhein^ in the middle (4. 1 ) (see I'i^ure Sa). The sec- 
ond largest difference (.\N()\'.\ p- .05) is due to age, with persons in 
the middle two age cohorts (^s-^H years and ^v-45 years) rating 
know ledge as more important than either the younger or the older age 
groups (see l^^igure (k\). 

The third difference, that of borderline statistical significance 
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(ANOX'A p is Ixiscd (Hi level ot'cdueation. iiulicatiii^ tliat hold- 

ers oFPIlD/s are more coneerned witli know ledj^e (Mean 4.6) than 
eitlier people with M..\.N (4, t ) or B.A/s (4.2) (see Ti^iire -b). 

Tiiese results are m part consistent with what one nii,<;ht expeet: 
hij^her edueaiion and a specialization in prcniodcrii art slioiild indeed 
de\el()p skills of a particular typc» valued by the academic cotiimu- 
nity. which in turn mi^ht j^redispose the viewer more readily to rec- 
o^ni/.e challenges based on knowlcd^^e. The a.i;e trend is more pu/- 
/iinj^: w hy should the youn^j^cr and the older respondents l)c less 
interested in knowledge: 
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(Mtutunmaitiofi - Six of tlic seven contrasts tliat in\()lve this cluster 
show statistically sipiiHcant differences. Thus it would seem that the 
valuation of the communicative potential of works of art results in the 
largest divergence of opinion amon^ exjK^rts in the museum Held. 

The largest difference (ANON'A p* .004) is due to position, or to the 
respondents' specialized function within the museum (see I'i^urc 9). 
As one would expect, the non-curatorial ranks, largely composed of 
the museum education staff, believe that communication is an im- 
portant part of the aesthetic experience (Mean 4.4). To a lesser 
decree, this beliel" is shared b\ assistant curatois and curator."- (^8 
iuui 4.0). Assistant directors and directors of the same institutions. 
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howcNcr. rank ilic importance ol' LtMnmiiniiation (juitc a bit lower 
( ^6 and ^ 0- 

The next most significant difference (AN()\".\ p .(km;) is attribut- 
able to the institutional milieu in which the experts work (see iMj^ure 
Kb). In descending order, communication is most hij^hb regarded at 
the Art Institute of ()hicaj;o. then at the (Jetty Museum, then at the 
corporate galleries studied. Strong; effects were also show n by years in 
field (p- .()!, iM^ure 6b) and a[;e (p<.o3. iM^ure 6a). The older and 
the more experienced the curator, the more he oi she belie\es in the 
importance of communication. 

iMcId oftrainiii^ is also relevant: those trained in fields grouped un- 
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dcr the heading ''Other" are more likely to endorse the importance of 
eommuiiieation (Mean 4. U tli^in tliose trained in art liistory {4.0) or 
tine arts (3.6). Tlie difference is sij^niticant (p ,03. l-'i^ure 7a), So is 
tlie difference related to current function, or Held o( specialization 
(p- .04). The iu)n-curat()rial staff is most likely to \aiue communica- 
tion, then che curati)rs of historical art, and fmally those who deal pri- 
marily with nK)dern art. 

These results su^^est a clear yet somewhat contradictory cleavage 
between educational staff, more experienced experts, and lower ech- 
ehin pr()fcssii)nals on the one h.ind. all of whom appreciate more 
highly the communication dimension of works of art, and curatorial. 
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less experienced, but more liij;hly phiccd experts, on tlic other luuui, 
wlio place less value on eomnuiniearion. The contradiction stems 
from the fact that higher positions in the museum tield arc usually cor- 
related with a^e and with years of experience. Here, however, posi- 
tion is related negatively to responsiveness to communication, 
whereas age and experience are related positively. Least sensitive to 
the communication dimension would be a young museum director 
trained in tine arts, with little museum experience (admittedly, an ex- 
tremely unlikely combination). The greatest potential contlict in this 
respect would be with an older museum educator trained in the 
humanities. 



It is also possible tliat what \vc liavc called communication is, or is 
perceiv ed to be, less important for some k'nids of art than for others: 
modern art, for example, relies less on imparting information than 
the art of earlier periods; likewise decorative arts such as furniture 
may inherently be less involved with communication than, say, iiis- 
torical painting. 

Pvtreption • We discovered no significant difterences between any of 
the groups compared in l'*if;ures 6 through 9 regarding perception and 
the aesthetic experience. Apparently the visual (|ualities of works of 
art are appreciated eciually b\ all of the experts, regardless of their 
background or current status. On this score there is a widely shared 
unanimity. I'he perceptual dimension is clearly indispensable to all 
those working in the Held. 

h. mot ion • I'nanimity is less pronounced, however, regarding the im- 
portance of feelings to the aesthetic experience. The largest differ- 
ence, as with the dimension of communication, is attributable to the 
respondents' position (.\N()\'\ p- .()(»2, iMgure g). Non-curatorial 
statV hold emotions to be (juite important (Mean ^.i;), whereas di- 
rectors find it relative In unimportant (2.S). 'I'he three assistant direc- 
tors depart from the linear trend by v aluing emotion more than anyone 
else (4.2). The culture of the institution also plays a role {AN()\*A 
p- .02): emotions are valued most at the Art Institute, least at the 
(jetty Museum (l-'igure Sb). l*'inall\, the person's Held of specializa- 
tion is involved: curators of premodern art are least susceptible to the 
emotional content of art (AN()\*\ p .04). 

How RJ SPONni NlS* H.V(:K(,l<()rM)S Kl i.AII 10 AI STHI lie I)l.\tl N- 

sioNs • A different grouping of the results alread\ reviewed highlights 
the connections between the backgrounds of the respondents on the 
one hand and the four approaches to art on the other. Looking at the 
data tliis way more clearly shows how such varial)les as age or Held of 
speciali/atiou inlhicncc the vva\ experts look at art. Before looking 
at those characteristics that do make a difference, however, it Is 
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important to niciitioii one that docs not. I'siialK, men and women do 
not ^i\e tlie same kinds of answers on (luestii)nnaires that measure 
beliefs and opinions: sex differences are the nt)rm ratlier than the 
exception. In the present study. lio\\e\er, male and female experts 
^ave essentially the same responses: not one i)f the items showed a 
si^niticant effect due to i;ender. Cii\en the fact that it seems to make 
no difference either in the structure or in the content of the aesthetic 
experience, gender will not he mentioned a^ain as a factor in this 
study. 

Aiic ' l*i«!.urc loa shows the pattern of responses In the four a^c 
j^roups. It seems that both the youngest and the oldest respondents 
hold the four approaches about cipiallv stron^K. hi the middle \cars 
(^S~4S)^ howc\cr, there seems to be a polarization: knowledge and 
communication are strongly prized, w hile perception and emotion arc 
relati\ely de\'alued. l*or the older respondents especially, there is a 
\erv slight i^ap between the importance of knowledge and emotion. 
I'or the middle ^roup. that ^ap is about four times as lar^c. in fa\oi ol' 
knowledge. Whether this is a trend related to a^in^ per se or whether 
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it is because of onc-tiiiic ideological peculiarities of the cohorts stud- 
ied cannot be ascertained by a cross-sectional study; onK a longitu- 
dinal follow-up can determine whether persons currentU in their mid- 
thirties will de\alue knowledge and re\aluc emotion ten years from 
now. Two of the four dimensions were atVected by a^e at a statistically 
sit^nificant le\ el: knowledi^e and communication. 



Vans in Field • 'The trend here is similar to that noted for a^e (lMj;ure 
lob), I'he lari;cst polarity is for those who ha\e been working ele\en 
to se\ enteen years in museums; thes are responsive to knowledge and 
communication to the detriment of perception and emotion. Those 
w bo ha\ e worked few er or more years ha\e a more balanced \ iew. The 
only dimension not si«^nificantK atVected 1>\ \ears in iield is 
communication. 



I.nri ot h'.duidt'tau - This \ariable also atVected only one of the dimen- 
sions: knowledge (iM^ure i la). As" one mi^ht expect, people with the 
hii;her decrees [^lace a greater \aluc on knowledge and a lesser \alue 
on emotion than those with lower dei;rees. There was no dilVerence 
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between holders of B.A/s or M.A/s in their \ ie\vs of the aesthetic 
experience. 

hiel(lof'lraining • Whether one's formal education was in fine art, art 
history, or some other field made a difference in the importance of 
communication (iM^ure i ib). This dimension was a matter of indif- 
ference to those with a fine art background and uppermost to people 
trained in other fields, usually the humanities or the social sciences. 
I^notion held a relatively low place for those trained as art historians. 

Current hu'hl of Specialization • The field of art an expert is currently 
working; in has the stroni^est relationship with the dimensions of the 
aesthetic experience (Figure 1 2a). 'I'hree of the four approaches are 
significantly affected l)y it: knowledge, communication, and emotion. 
Curators working with historical art differ from all the rest in bein<«; 
strongly polari/ed: they \alue knowledge very highly and emotion 
\ cry little. 

Institution - The importance one gi\cs to communication and emotion 
(iMgure 1 2I)) is related to where one works. The staff at the (jetty \lu- 
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scum replicates th(r pattern reported ab()\e for curators of preinodcrn 
art: they \ alue knowledge \ ery highly and downplay emotion. Com- 
munication is the supreme vahie at the Art Institute. 

Posifion • This variable shows the most complex pattern of all (Fi^^ure 
1 7,), 'I'his is in part because of the small numbers in the f^roups at one 
end of the scale: w ith only three assistant directors and three directors 
generalizations arc very dubious. In any event, position aftects two 
of the dimensions of experience: communication and emotion, (Cu- 
rators and directors are distinj^uished by their preference for knowl- 
edge over emotion. 

SlMMAin OI' IIII- .\N.\i,vsi:.s 

Our analysis reveals three clusters of characteristics that differentiate 
approaches to works of art, 'I'he first is what we mi^ht call the "(iettv" 
cluster, associated with an art historical training, curatorial responsi- 
bilities, and a specialization in premodern art. It involves a pro- 
nounced emphasis on the coj^nitive challenj^es contained in works of 
art and a relative disinterest in the emotional challen.i^es, 'I'he second 
cluster is the "Art Institute" cluster, ass(jciated with a humanistic 
trainint^ and non-curatorial responsibilities. It appears in tandem w ith 
an emphasis on the importance of the communication dimension of 
works of art. Finally, a "corporate" cluster is associated w ith a spe- 
cialization in modern art and resembles the pattern of response j:;iven 
by museum directors; it involves an almost ecjual \aluation of all the 
dimensions of experience, with a preference for knowledjzie and a 
coolness toward emotional content. 

On one level, these j^roupinj^s of responses simply reproduce the 
characteristics of our sample and thus reflect the historical differen- 
tiation of museums in contemporary America. It is not surprisint;, for 
instance, thai the responses of the (ietty Museum staff and the re- 
sponses of historical art curators are similar, since the (ietty Museum 
concentrarcs its collecting on prc-twcnricth-ccnrur\ art. Ncithci is it 
strange that the Art Institute, an urban institution that prides itself on 



its cducati(inal mission, should ciiipliasi/,c its communicative func- 
tions. And it makes sense that corporate curators should respond as do 
specialists in modern art, because most collections of this t\pe focus 
on contemporary works, 'I'hat they should also answer like museum 
directors could he explained by the fact that corporate curators usually 
have few, if any, staft* members and therefore actually co\ er functions 
tilled in museums b\ the directors. 

On a deeper level, howev er, these patterns tell us something about 
the various ways tha, indiv iduals construct the aesthetic experience. 
People approach art w ith different skills. Some of these mi^^ht be ge- 
netically determined, others are the result of accidents of early con- 
ditionin^^, whereas other skills mi^^ht be developed by the mdividual 
as the result of personal predilections cultivated w ith self-conscious 
discipline, in anv case, some people develop a very ke<. n eye and 
therefore are unusually responsive to the harmon\ of lines, of colors, 
of shapes and masses. Althouj^h all experts a^ree that one cannot re- 
spond to works of art without a sensitivity to formal cjualities, some 
people see this dimension as far niore important than others. Some 
people arc particularly sensitive to delicate nuances of feeling, and 
thev will scan objects in order to decode their emotional content; for 
them the emotional response is crucial in the aesthetic encounter. 
People whose special skill is the ordering of facts will be eni;a^ed b\ 
the co<;nitiv e pu/./.les contained in works of art; for them the most in- 
teresting challenj^es involve (juestions of attribution, historical eval- 
uation, or technical reconstruction. Finally, there are people who are 
skilled in mediatin^^ meanings, or communication. I'or them the most 
important challcnj;e is to decode the message contained in the work 
of an and make it accessible to audiences whose background mi.L;lit 
jireclude recognizing it. 

l-ortiniatclv, works of art contain enough information to satisf\ each 
of these four approaches, and presumably still others that went un- 
recognized in ihe jHCsent study Works of art are so complex that 
mans ilitVereni skills can be broui^hi to bear on the challenges tbc\ 
present. Fach one of these approaches seems to be a le.iiitimate wa\ 
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of interacting with works of art— and each one eventually leads to the 
same point, namely, the intense involvement characteristic of How- 
experiences. 

What skills a person develops, however, inHuences the professional 
path he or she will take within the occupational structure of the mu- 
seum world. A person interested in communication, for instance, is 
less likely to enroll in fine arts training and will more likelv he 
schooled in the humanities or the social sciences. Later on, such a per- 
son is more likely to become a museum educator than a curator. A per- 
son who values know led^e seems more likely to continue his or her 
education to the doctoral le\el and then speciali/.e in some kind of 
scholarship. Different museums will also attract individuals w ith skills 
appropriate to the mandate of the institution: experts who especiallv 
value the emotional content of art, for instance, mi^ht be less likelv 
to work for the (ictty Museum. 

CONCLl SI()\ 

We have seen that the tendencies gleaned from the inter\ icw were to 
a lar^e extent confirmed by the (luestionnaire study. The curators' re- 
sponses to the (juantified items su^j^est that the aesthetic experience 
is related to other forms of enjoyable How experiences, reiving as it 
does on the use of skills to match situational challenges within a field 
of action delimited by clear ^oals and constant feedback. Like other 
flow experiences, it provides a sense of transccn(]in<^ everydav real- 
ity, a deep invoKement with a more ordered and intense world. 
These characteristics of the aesthetic experience were unanimously 
endorsed by experts regardless of how they had been trained and 
what they did. 

At the same time, the (juestiomiaire showed that the experts' l)ack- 
^rounds and present involvement w ith art make a ditVerence in terms 
of which aspect of the aesthetic encounter they respond to most. In- 
dividual museum professionals develop ditVereni skills and therefore 
become sensitive to ditVereni challenges in the works ihev \iew. In 
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tcriiis of formal (|uiilitics there is no ditVereiicc: all experts 

value this dimension e(|iially. But the importaiux^ of know led<^e and 
emotion, and especially the importance of comnuuiication, appears to 
be debatable; on these dimensions experts \ ary depending on their 
a^e, pre\ious traininj^, position, institutional aftiliation, and espe- 
cially on their current area of specialization. Ki^nvin^j; what these 
biases are should help a\ oid latent misunderstandings and conflicts in 
the museum ein iroiur.ent. 

'I he results reported in this chapter are, of course, not to be taken 
either as definiti\ e or exhausti\ e. Ciiven the state of the iiujuiry, they 
are more like the first tentati\ e insights in a Hed^lin^ field of research. 
It is possible, for instance, that a more detailed (juestionnaire with 
manv more items would ha\c revealed a more complex set of ap- 
proaches to the aesthetic experience. That this is probably not the 
case issu^^ested by the fact that the much nK)re intensi\e inter\iews 
did not reveal (iualitati\ely different issues from the ones rhat were 
included in the (juestionnaire. The limitations of the present studx 
are more likely to consist in the narrow ran^e of institutions, experts, 
and time periods considered. Within the museum world alone, cura- 
tors at smaller museums outside the major metropolitan areas mi^ht 
ha\ e ditVerent view-^ of the aesthetic encounter. Art critics. ct)llectors. 
and historiatis are almost certainly ^oin^^ to have ditVcrent'emphascs in 
their approaches. Ten \ears from now the emotional function of art 
mi^ht become much more salient and the importance of knowledge 
decline, or vice versa. Despite these limitations, ho\\e\er. it is prob- 
able that in the mam these findings are ^oin.u to retnain true over time. 
In aUN case, thc\ should indicate the wa\ tor future studies thai will 
dexelop knowledge in this important field of human experience. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Form and Quality 

of the Aesthetic Experience 



In I hi: in i kodi c iokv cm \im i:u of this report, wc presented a con- 
ceptual model of the aesthetic experience. 'There, we drew attention 
to the strikinj>; siniihirities between tlie description of tlie aesthetic 
experience as put forth by Beardsley and the How concept. We arje;ued 
that the How model provides a number of conceptual tools for under- 
standinji; the nature and conditions of the aesthetic experience. In this 
chapter, we explore the implications of the How model and Beards- 
ley's work. This investigation will attempt to do two thinj^s: Hrst, to 
elucidate further the form of the aesthetic experiences described in 
the precedinji chapter; and, second, to expand the How model in such 
a wav as to account both for the unitjue c|ualities of the aesthetic ex- 
perience and to explain why the experience takes the form it does. 

riir. M()i)i:i.s oi- .\!:s!'in:i ic: iN ii-KAci ioN 

A number of the museum professionals we interviewed were able to 
provide a summary of the form of their interactions with works of art. 
Despite their variation, these summaries provided considerable in- 
sight into the nature of the formal aspects of an aesthetic encounter. 
The following succinctly and clearly stated ([notation reflects a gen- 
erally held opinion, providing a ^ood j^round for further discussion: 

1 think thcrc\ the initial rcspon .0, and then there\ a kind 
of curiositv as to whai there is in the picture thai ^ave sou 
ihai lesponse, which means ihai \ou're K^'i'^U f^^^'^^ 'he 
whole picHire down to . . . nia\be it\ the \va\ thai cherry is 
painied over there in the corner that is realK knocking me 
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out. 1 think that as you hc^in to H^iurc out w here it's eoniiim 
from, that docs tend to. I mean that's a more intellectual re- 
sponse than your Hrst response. But I think that if you've e\- 
phiined it to yourself in some way. that it's still then possible 
to come back and see it aj^ain. maybe not cxactK the \va\ vou 
first saw it when you were cra/y about it, but 1 don't think it 
hurts to ha\e more information. ( i :o) 

What is CNciDplificd here is a movement, clearly dialectical in nature, 
between two central components of the aesthetic experience as it 
would be understood in terms of the How concejn: the mer^in<^ of at- 
tention and aw areness on the art ol)ject and the hrin^in^ of the \ iew - 
er*s skills to bear on the challeni^es that the work presents. I'he ex- 
perience is one of an initial perceptual hook followed b\ a more 
detached, intellectual appreciation that returns the \iewer to the 
work w ith a deeper understanding. 

Explained this way, such an account clearly holds that it is the ar- 
resting and the focusing of attention that conies first, which brings a 
number of challenges to the view er's consciousness, to be met there 
with whatever arrav of skills he or she ma\ have, (iiven the over- 
whelming number of \ irtually identical accounts in our inter\ iew s. we 
do not doubt that this is in fact the wav in w hich the temporal How of 
the aesthetic encounter is phenonienol()<;ically understood bv our re- 
spondents. However, the logical extension of such an account is that 
there is something inherent in the work of art that l)e^ins the process. 
While there is some measure of truth to this assertion, we cannot en- 
tirely accept such a v iewpoint. This is simplv l)ecause. as the inter- 
\ iew material has shown throughout, the ev idence argues a.u;ainst the 
same object evoking identical responses from anv two \ iewers. 

The How model offers an alternative concept that, while it encom- 
passes the experience as it is subjectively understood by the respon- 
dents, allows us to explain the initial hook without a wholesale 
recourse to the formal properties of the oi)jeci. The relationship be- 
tween challenges, skills, and the attentional dimensions of the flow 
experience does not ha\ e the strict temporal se(iuence implied b\ the 
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account ab()\c. Rather, it is dialectical, a spiral it you will, in w hich 
new skills open up new areas of challenge, which, as we have noted, 
facilitate the merging of attention and awareness. In the encounter 
with the aesthetic object, attention will be fully focused only when 
the challenges and skills are in balance. And completing the cycle, but 
at a higher level, this very focusing of attention dex elops new skills. 

The implications of this concept are broad, but before we extrap- 
olate further, it will i)e helpful to return to a more descriptive level in 
order to develop fully the concepts of attentional focus and challenge, 
skills, and discovery within the context of the interview material. 

WW K()(:l sin(; ov .vn i-.M iON • Both Beardsley and (Isiks/.eiumihalyi 
agree that one of the central features of the experiences they describe 
is a focusing of attention on the object. Beardslcy, as wc noted, lists 
object directedness as the one essential feature of the aesthetic en- 
counter, and in the introduction to this report, we elaborated on why 
this is also necessarily true for the flow experience. .\s discussed in re- 
lation to the perceptual ((ualities of the encounter, this may initially 
strike one as something of a truism—one must of course focus atten- 
tion on the object one is perceiving. Vet in another sense we are dis- 
cussing here a different order of attention. On the one hand, it takes 
focus to an extreme rarely experienced in the course of everyday life: 

There's nothing like it. 1 just ^et tot.ilK wrapped up in it. 1 
mean, a bonil) could fall nc\t door and \\\ he ohlix ious to ii. 
1 can get so wrapped up wiih ati object, looking at the \ase 
palming, or stiid\ ing the object, wliate\erlt might be, that 
\ou*rc unaware of the phone ringing or people coming in the 
door, you just get so wrapped up. It's a touil escape, i^n*) 

On the other hand, it is a kind of attentional focus that, pchaps par- 
adoxically, makes its presence felt. .\s one of the curators put it, "It 
absorbs, it in\()l\ es all of the senses in a unifying manner" ( i : 0- In 
our group, more than "5 percent explicitly said that their aesthetic en- 
counters were signiticant, in part, because of this sense of attentional 
focus. This was the single, most highly agreed-upon aspect of the na- 
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turc of the aesthetic encounter. Vet, like nearly e\ery other aspect, 
this focusing of attention, ttiis object clirectedness could take many 
forms. Thus, while many of the respondents spoke of it as an absorp- 
ti\e experience lasting anyw here from just an instant of intense con- 
centration to "forty-tive minutes, more— 1 don't know" (104), they 
experienced another kind of attentional foci*:; that was intermittent in 
nature, in w hich they felt draw n to an object o\er and o\ er a^ain and 
distracted from the task at hand. This kind of in\i)l\ement is most 
clearly illustrated by the follow ing instance: 

Wlicn the dealer was in^ nic all these prices for other ob- 
jects and trying to j^et me excited about tilings that he 
wanted me to be excited about. ! ke[n looking at this little 

Polaroid of this \nd I was really sort of workini; on 

other things, but what interested nie was this. (mS) 

We can easily imagine the consternation of the dealer as the curator's 
attention kept wandering away from the sales pitch to the "little Po- 
laroid" that intrigued her so much (she e\ entuall\ ac(|uired the piece 
in the photograph, not any of the others). 

'I'he vignette of the persistent dealer and the interested curator 
brings up another set of issues that are related to. and, perhaps e\ en 
necessary corollaries of. the attentional-focus issue. A^ain, both 
Beardsley and How theory acknow ledi^e this set of concerns, it is w hat 
Beardsley calls "felt freedom" and ( Isiks/entmihalyi calls "limitation 
of the stimulus field." Neither of these concepts implies that the 
\ iewers have no concerns other than the object in front of them. On 
the contrary, as w ill be shown later, often the awareness of other kinds 
of stimuli enhances the aesthetic exjKrience. Rather, the only claim 
nuuie is that the held of consciousness is restricted to a limited set of 
relevant concerns. What is rekwant will of course \ary with both the 
\iewer and the work. I'hesc concejHs are crucial to understanding 
some of the central issues of the study, and we will return to them in 
due course. However, we should clarifs with some examples what 
these concej)ts mean in actual experience. 
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The statements quoted above exemplify some aspects of this pro- 
cess, but in our interviews there were numerous additional accounts 
that highlighted a selectivity in the face of distractions: 

They [the cartoons for Diego Rivera's Detroit Industty] were 
displayed in a very different, \ery dramatic fasiiion, so that 
the gallery w as dark except for the light that was directed on 
the cartoons, 'I'here seemed to he no compelling reason for 
highlighting them in that fashion. What was good about the 
installation is that they were installed in a gallery w ith lower 
ceilings, so that they realK did stretch from Hoor to ceilin<i, 
tliey reallv looked as if they were just Dooming up out of the 
earth. The overl\ dramatized ligfuin^ 1 just adapted lo; I 
never noticed, or just put it in the hack of my mind, 

Obviously, this respondent's experience would have been less signif- 
icant if not for the selective directing of attention. Still, other people 
found their experiences enhanced when they widened their focus be- 
yond the work of art that was their primary concern. In the following 
chapter a number of the things that are producti\cly allowed into the 
stimulus Held are discussed in detail under the topic of ('onditions. 
The folh)wing excerpt, from a curator speaking of seeing i'icasso's 
Ctumiiid ill Nhidrid after never having been very impressed when 
seeing it at the Museum of \h)dern Art. New York, gives an intima- 
tion of the inclusive side of the selective pr(>cess: 

I saw it in Madrid and it looked like maybe the best painting 
I had seen vvet\ And :n part it was because of the context 1 
saw 'tin, ^ou lea\ e the museum and Franco's ci\ il guards arc 
{)ur in the street with their macliijic ^iuns. And it really had 
a resonance in that cultural situation that it had ne\er liad in 
the Museum of Modern Art, w here it w as just a painting, just 
another painting. \nd tliat was a really remarkable cxpcri- 
ciKC, I went back to sec it (ui three separate (jc.asions lo test 
ni\seli\ to see if it was just a llukc or scnnething. And ! mean 
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it was :\ fdlniloiis picture. That kind of tiling is an unparal- 
leled experience, (in) 

Botli Bcardslcy's conception of the aesthetic experience and the 
How concept include a final tbrni ot attentionai toeus that, though rare, 
is— perhaps because of its \ ery rarity— the most celebrated form of the 
aesthetic experience: transcendence or loss of e^o. In this Hnal form 
we see the Hrs: two attentionai dimensions brought together and 
pushed to their humiui limits. Attention is so completely focused, so 
completely enmeshed in the interaction with the artwork, that the 
\ iewer ^i\ es up, at least momentarily, his most human attribute: self- 
consciousness. The transcendent encounter with the work of art was 
described in detail in the preceding chapter and is both ev ident and, 
to a decree, self-explanator\. Here, we only wish to stress the een- 
trahty of this type of experience for a fairly lar^^e number of the mu- 
seum professionals. More than a (juarter of those interv iewed indi- 
cated thau their most significant encounters with art entailed some 
form of loss of ej;o. Vet even this relatively lar^e percentage does not 
mean that it is a regular occurrence. NearU all of those who spoke 
about it immediately stated that this happened only infrecjuently. 

Taken as a ^roup. these three attentionai dimensions (objeet direct- 
edness, limitation of stimulus Held, and loss of e^o) are the most com- 
mon, if not the central aspectsof the aesthetic experience, lu^hty per- 
cent of the interv iewees spoke of one or more of these dimensions as a 
primary factor in their most si^^nificant encounters with works of art, 
and for 20 percent it was the major and distinguish in<z; aspect. 

(llearly the concentration of attention is the fundamental [process 
through vv hich the aesthetic experience is achieved. Vet how is this 
concentration itself brou<!;hi about: Obv iousK a major component is 
the challenge/skill dimension that was introduced earlier. The flow 
model includes a concept that serves as a brid.ue between attentionai 
focus per se and the phenomenolo^ically less apparent concepts of 
challen.L^e. skill, and, in Beard^ley\ term, ''active discovery." What 
has been missin<z; so far in the description of the encounter with aii 




art object is the viewer's bc'\ng presented with l){)th clear j^oals and 
clear feedback. 

'The combination of clear ^oals and clear feedback serves to prolong; 
and often to deepen the focusin^z;of attention on the object. In the foU 
lo\vinf>; passage, one curator describes bein^ confronted with a chal- 
lenf!;in^>; sculpture installation and the feeling he experienced as he 
came to understand it: 

All you saw in e!ic j^allcry were certain \ery thin strips of 
wood and cut sections of dowels arraii<;ed on the walls and on 
the rioor in such a \\a\ that they were not [)arallcl to any of 
the surfaces in the rooni—niain of them just pointed. They 
didn't brin^ any resoKe. lie also liad drawinj^s exhihited. 
And in the process of lookinj^ at the drawinj^s it became clear 
that the scidptiue was simply markers, indicatinj^ an inv isi- 
ble, conceptual structiue which continued throuj^h and he- 
yond the walls of the actual j^allery into other parts of the 
buildinn. And you had only these residual indicators in the 
<ialler\ to mark that. And it was just wonderful because he 
took me out of the ^aller\ just as Smithson's *non-sites*' had 
done." (103) 

'I'he interaction between the complexity of the work and this indiv id- 
uaPs own considerable skills is evident here. (Certainly the work he de- 
scribed would seem mcanini^less to viewers who do not have the skills 
he possesses, and just as obviousK, the feeling of transport that he de- 
scribes at the end would never have occurred for such viewers. An- 
other curator speaks of j^oinj; to see a retrospecti\ e of an artist w nose 
work she had previously thou<:.lu overblown by the media. Her com- 
ments reveal the same process carried out o\cr a })criod of time: 

^"ouVe lookinji at it all at the same time, and \ou're looking 
at indi\ idual parts, then as \oii kind of start associating^ those 
thiuj^s, sometimes \oii doift put elements together until 
\(»u>e larther awa\ tVoui the exhihuion. or \ou doif t rcah/c 



it. What you rcali/c is {[i;it. as you put all the pieces to^^etlier. 
this is a much more powerful statement than you thouj^hi 
they were capable of making. 1 1 2 5 ) 

There arc many comments similar to these; most of the statements in 
the second chapter can he understood as exemplifying the same pro- 
cess in a variety of contexts. Suffice it to say at a most general level, as 
one curator put it. ''The work of art sucks you up. and you get feed- 
back jc all these levels" ( 1 2S). 

SKILLS. CM \LLI:N(;|.S. AM) lin- PUOCI-SS Ol- DISCOM-UV 

The (flotation opening this chapter speaks of a movement from the 
initial focusing of attention, the hook, to an exercise of intellectual 
and perceptual skills leading to the discovery of why that particular 
piece w as capable of arresting attention. The contention was made 
that the skill and challenge interaction described by How theory lay at 
the heart of the process. It is surely also important in the interactions 
just described. Here we wish to discuss the two aspects— skill and 
challenge— separately and in more detail, 

[expanding on an inference drawn from the preceding chapter, it ap- 
pears that on an analytic level, if not always experientially. skills are 
c()nipart!ncntali/ed in ways that paridlel the major foci of aesthetic ex- 
perience. That is to say, one can develop a greater emotional sensi- 
tivity to works, as was evidenced in the preceding chapter, without 
necessarily honing one's perceptual, intellectual, or communicative 
skills in the process. A number of people even spoke about conscious- 
ness of their deficiencies in certain areas: 

|M\ frieiui is al \er\ sensitive man. Aiul he doesn't do an\ 
art historical accounts the \\a\ I do. lie doesn't provide 
stories. lie allows them |the viewers] to trust their instincts 
and to come to terms with the work just through the e\pe- 
rieiu e of standing in front of a paiiuuig or a scul[Mure. Now 
this is someihiiig that I doiTt have an eas\ time doiiig. so 1 
respect people who can. ( 104) 
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Wc have (jiiotcd this person a number of times in the report, for she 
recounts a variety of deep and mo\'in^ experiences with works of art- 
experiences, however, that for her are primarily art historical and icon- 
ographic in focus. 

Further, it seems that the way in which skills grow is related to the 
type of skill involved. 'I'hus, reading and talking with colleagues will 
enhance the intellectual aspect of the aesthetic experience: 

The more I learn about soiiictliiiig, the more appreciation 
one has for how it's made, how it got to be where it is, I'he 
more you see great works, the more you retogni/.e iiow far 
they've risen abo\e all the rest, h's really an additi\c pro- 
cess, or should be, and if it isn't, then one should stop. The 
more vou see in the course of your life, the better you should 
be at l)eingable to discern what makes threat pictures threat, 
what makes lesser pictures (|uaint. It should ail make sonic 
enormous compentliuni when you're done. (415) 

A number of respondents explicitly related w hat they felt to be the 
development of a ''greater range of emotion" in response to life ex- 
periences, as this excerpt shows: 

As you get older, it's really ama/.inghow you change. But, to 
be quite frank, 1 fell in love with a man. I think that had a 
lot to do with it. Just the feeling of hnally realK sharing 
mv life with someone, where I could share the artistic ex- 
periences V\c had, or aesthetic experiences V\c had, with 
another human being on a \ery personal and intimate 
le\el. (106) 

Nhuiy of the museum professionals developed the idea that tiiatura- 
tion itself— encompassing everything from simply growing older to 
having children—contrihutes to sensiti\it\ to works of art. 

By and large, the vast majority of the respondents agreed tha 
"looking" contributed most to the dcN clopment of skills: continue 
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exposure to and interaction with works of art develops the abilits to 
have meanin<i;ful encounters: 

It iisctl to 1)0 mucli more <;ratit\ in«; to inc. purely on an in- 
tellectual level. The experieiKc itself hasn't Liian»;ed~the 
ilirect. priniiti\e conununicatioii—that hasn't chan«;ed. But 
how I (if)f)r(riati' it afterwards has thanked, I used to sa\. 
**I*\e been enriched intellectually thr()u«;h this experience." 
Now. I feel Tnc been enritlied both intellectually and emo- 
tionally, because I really feel that as 1 oKler and as 1 see 
more and l)ecome more of a connoisseur, in the sense of 
sheer niunbers of thing's seen, retiniiiiiout i^ood design from 
bad design or ^ood composition from bad composition, 
pleasing eolor from unpleasint; eoh)rs. 1 feel that 1 h:i\e more 
of :in emotional ran^^e and more of an e\perieiuial ran^e to 
a[ipreciate thin;^s. ( lori) 

That's one (.>f the real jileasures of a«:e. 1 feel in\ experieiKC 
is uetiinu more mature. Not to he tonfusetl with more in- 
tense, belter and worse— that's not the [loint. l^ui one begins 
t() feel \ou are hrin.uin^ to beai a certain perspeeti\e. Years 
of looking at these things he»;ms «» build op a sort of (juali- 
tati\e intle\. Aiul I think \ou tle\el(»p coiititieiKe in \onr 
own taste. I can remember bein^\er\ eontident when I was 
youn«i. bill it v.as baseti on nothiiii; but arrogance. Now. in a 
wa\. 1 think I'm humbler, but I ha\e more contitience that. 
\es. I'm jud^in.u in the conte\t of a number of ihiuj^s I'nc 
seen. \nd ma\be I'm a tin\ bit wiser. I i^ei a sense of plea- 
sure out of that. It's liumblin<: because \oii rcali/e. well, an- 
other ten \e.irs of looking, aiul ihink how iniKh more iinel- 
hiicnt a response \ou mii;ht be able to ha\e. ( i :S) 

Tbe skills of uhiili these ami nian\ oibei respondents spoke bave 
cbanj^eti, often drauKiticalK. o\er tbe \ears of looking, tbinkinu. and 
exjK'riencin^. None ol ibe iiuer\ iew s r^a\ e us the impression that the 
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spcakcr had arri\ ccl at ;i set of skills, or a level of expertise, that he or 
she felt would be sUftieicnt. As one of the curators (juoted above 
stated, if one's skills d^;iu continue to chaii)j;e, you niij^ht as well quit. 
Rather, each of them. t;vcn those who were most interested in obtain- 
ing!; answers to art p^jblcms, presented an image of an individual 
whose critical frame\%rk was still open, still in the process of refine- 
ment and of becoming more complex. 

THK (:nAM.i-.N(.KS oV f UK AKsi'HKriO KNCOL'MKR - Sincc the inter- 
action between the object and the skills that the viewer brin.us to it 
determines the natuff ^^^^ challen<ies presented by a work of art, 
then the sta<igering djA crsity of possible challenges immediately be- 
comes apparent, Thclevcl and type of challenge will be different for 
CN crv viewer and e\t.'ry work; they are integral parts of the aesthetic 
encounter, regardless c>r its specific content. 

In the preceding chapter, the entire section devoted to approaches 
that concentrated on N(>lving the problem, 'b racking the code,'' for ex- 
ample, indicated ways >n which the work of art presents a direct chal- 
lenge to some viewers. Others found the whole realm of art to present 
one enormous challch^e: 

I think of the hi^iors of art as bcin.i^ihe peak of the p\raniid, 
because art itsc|f is such a dirticiih thing to (juantifs. It's siieh 
a shadows thiii^— >ou think \ou"\e got it. hut sou often 
don't. The ap|)rcciation and the studs {)f art, the under- 
standing of it. fc(|uires a kno\\led.ue of so mans eorollai\ 
tields. \\)\] ha^t" know Uterature U) know the \isual art^, 
but sou don't s ha\e to km)w the \ isual arts to know lit- 
erature, \o[\ to understand histors, |>liilosophs, intel- 
lectual history, i«iKi all these iliinj;s to ni,ike sense of the vi- 
sual arts. ( I 

Perhaps the most iol<H|»ient sratemeni of the inhciciuly challengii^g 
chanictcr of the work -^ri is tbc follow ing retlecticni on the nature of 
the encounter at a .tii,»oeral lc\el; 
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I think yoii can hccoiiic habituated to a work it'vou ncc it all 
the time, and it I"- '.t)iiies harder and harder to open up to it 
diK\ explore it. .resh. each time. IVople say a i^reat \\(»rk of 
art continues to yield thin<j;s, and ! think that's true, there are 
so man\ possible ways of pereei\in»i it ihat ail work. .\iul 
\ou're not eontributinj^ them all xourself. the\>e really 
there, it's dlseo\ eriiij; them, that's w hat make^ it fasein.itinj^. 
Hut 1 think \ou use up \our repertoire ol'skllls and abilities 
to notice thlnj^s at that particular sta.^e in \our life, and in 
\our de\ elopment about that particular work. Then \ou h.i\e * 
to ^ei it b.ick. (416) 

( !ludlciii;c. wluitcN cr its form or scofic. is seen here lis one of the pri- 
niaiA structural (pialities of the aesthetic experience. 

iin- i>K()(:i ss oi- DiscoN i in * In the inter\iews with rock climbers, 
dancers. coni[M)sers. and others that resulted in tbe orij^inal formula- 
tion of flow ibeorv. a number of respondents spoke of the process of 
disco\ery. usually of the disco\er\ of ibeir own potential, tbeir own 
unrealized skills. In t!ie inter\iews wiib museum professionals, bow- 
e\ cr. tbe process of disco\ery. as Beards le\ bas suj^^ested. emerj^es us 
a central component of tbe aesibeiic encounter. Si\t\ -three percent 
of tbe curators discussed. usualK' (piiie coj^entlw ibe process of dis- 
co\er\ as a contribution to tbeir significant encoimters. Like chal- 
lenj^esand skills, tbe content of disco\er\ \ aries widely across tbe re- 
spondents. Its nature as an underlying structural component is 
c\idenced In tbe fact ibat it is a persistent concern despite its \aria- 
lion in content. Moreoxer. tbe content of tbe \arious discoveries 
closely parallels tbe four major foci of tbe aesibetic encounter: per- 
ceptual, emotional, intellectual, and coninuinicaii\ e. Se\eral clciir 
instances of ibis process ha\e abead\ been presented to illustrate 
these four dimensions in tbe preceding cbapier. Vet 1 niunber of re- 
sponses are clearK concerned wiib ibe process itself, apaii from an\ 
content that it mi^bi entail. The attempt here w ill not be to detail the 
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Miiuist eveiMHie e.iii Jpprei i.ne the subtle ileh- 
eje\ nt' this bust t»t' I*aris h\ (!jiu)v.i. I^ut is the tnten- 
sii\ t>t' tlie .lesihelie e\perienee enh.iiReil it the 
\ie\\er is .u\:ire tit' the thetiretical issues iiudUeil in 
the Net>eI.issK;ii in()\eiiient .nut has fe.ul the coire- 
spdiiileiKe between (!iiii(i\a jik! (JiMtreniere de 
(JiMiK\ reii.ifdin^ tins work: ( )iii studies slum th.it 
while jft historie.il kiuiwled.ue inj\ not iiiefe.ise the 
deli^ihi I'll St e\peneiued in eiRoniuemm the dbieit. 
it does prnvule laveis of ine.iiiiii}: th.it iiK fe.ise the 
ilLilleiiiie Idi the vievsei** aiivl heiue mas inaUc 
the c\peiieiKe ninre eoinplex and eiKimmu 
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various contents but to ^i\ c a sense of the importance and j^eneral 
form of the process. 

h seems to nic that nia\l)c in order to luue an aestlietic ex- 
perience of an> kind. I lia\e to put nnself niCiUalK into a 
certain posune- \ is-a-v is the tiling to be experienced— a cer- 
tain attitude, a certain intellectual stance. And tliis st.mce 
iinoK es lettinj; «ioof w iiat 1 know, onhink I know, and beini!: 
open to the experience itself. {416) 

Although we ha\e already presented many similar excerpts, rlie 
next ({notation is one of the dearest accounts of how cballenf^es. 
skills, and the process of disco\ ery interact in the encounter with a 
work of art: 

Sonieiinies I spend time with an object, and after that time 
it leaves me cold. 1 don't have an\ real feelinji; for it Thai 
tells me that 1 don'i think it has enou«:h power. lUit with this 
objeei (a portrait bust], each time 1 came l)ack to it. I saw 
something new in it. I also was doin.i; a fair amount of re- 
search on it. and e\er\thin«; I found out inipresscd me and 
made me more interested in it. So each time I looked at it 
with new eves. I ^ot photoi^raphs oi\-omparati\e busts. Part 
of the exercise there was to sec how this bust stootl up to the 
other, the comparable, one. And I ihou.^lu this one was bet- 
ter m man\ \\a\s ( uup) 

Discovery in this instance is directly related, not to sa\ coiitined. to 
the art object itseli*. .\t the opposite end of the spectrum, one of the 
most mox inj; responses that we encoinuered described the process of 
discovery in \cr\ broad. \ ery human terms. Though this curator be- 
'!,an with a specific art object, the nature of the discoveiv and the pro- 
cess of disc()\er\ wciit far be* onv^ the art world to existence itself: 

Theie's that woiiderhil ( '.e/anne IU/i/k f\ ui the Philadclphu 
nuiscum. oi\e of the lar^e H(iilui\. which in its insistent c on 
an untlerK in.i; Ntiucture m iiaiuie. .ukI its insistent c on the 



intormalitv of the scene, ^ives you in one j^laiiee, an aes- 
thetie Kli^'i^-'^*- ^i^'^'*^ V<>^i ^^^'^'^ ^^^ '"^ sehenie. not 

necessariK rational, but that thinjis cotne together, , , , 
I'l'hat insightl is the was in \vhi< h the work of art allows >ou 
to have a sudden appreciation of, an understanding; of, the 
world. That may mean your place in it. that may mean what 
bathers on the side of a river on a summer day are all about, 
that ma\ mean a (juick metaphor for deeisi\eness and what 
it means poetiralK. that ma\ mean that ability to suddenK 
let ^o of ourselves and understand our connection to the 
world, These are often Heetin^; and difiiculi things, but to 
achieve a sustained state of that kind of insi<;ht. it seems to 
me ihat art in its best form allows sou to do that. ( i 
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Why is discovery so important in the aesthetic encounter, compared 
to other activities that produce tlowr To answer this ciuestion, it is 
necessary to consider two other factors that emerged from our studv, 
one existential, the other structural. Discussion of these cpialities will 
lead directly to the attempt to describe, in terms of a formal model, 
tlie way in which all of the precedin;^ factors interact in the aesthetic 
experience, 

nil-. niMAN Qi AHTV Ol woKKS oi- ART • Besides the propcrtv of at- 
tentional focus, the one element described as central to tbc aesthetic 
experience was the human ([uality of art, NearK percent of the cu- 
rators discussed this topic in one way or another. Some were as explicit 
as the follow ing: 

1: Is there :m\ tiling thai makes the \isual arisditVereni from all 
of the arts. 1 mean, including; music and theater: DitVcreni 
from thin»;s like landscapes for>our 

R- I suppose. mitialK. no. lUu in the Umii run, \es. because the 
arts are man-made, and so the> ha\e to be understandable in 
a wav that nature do:sn"t have U) be understandable, ^ou 
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tan r place an\ toiulitions on nioiintains and sircan^s. Vou 
can place conditions and ha\ c cxpcctaiions of things that arc 
human creations. (412) 

Others were more indirect, not neccssarilv making the human factor 
an a priori condition in describing how the human (jualities that went 
into the work were essential to what tlicy were able to ^et out of it: 
••'There were certain thin^^s there that were in the work, which were 
presumably in the mind of the painter as well, I mean, lei's assume 
that the picture is an expression ofhim. as your response to it is an 
expression of vourself (120). Rej^ardless of the context in which it 
was expressed, the centrality of the human (|uahtv of art to these in- 
dividuals' experience was clear: ''[It is| the joy of sharinj^ an experi- 
ence that vou realize you're sharinj^ with another human bein^" 
(105); and *'In some way thcv have to reach me or have some kind of 
endowment of a human (jualitv. whether it be intellect or emotion, to 
make the point" (112), Another curator refused to draw a distinction 
between mass-produced objects and fine an and defended this stance 
by referring to the human element involved: 'VNhu be I'm not distin- 
^^uishin^ between art and somethinj^ else, because it's what human 
beings are doinj^. nor What he's creatinj;. What we do out of the raw 
mater'als that we j^et. that our life is" (i m). 

I^nallv. another respondent p(^inted toward the reason thai the hu- 
man ([uality of art contributes to the centralitv of the process of dis- 
covery: "The intrinsic (juahries of it are of a certain dimension. There 
are certain (jualities it evokes because of the inevitable connection we 
make between ourselves as human beings and this as an ima^c of a 
human bein^'^ (127). What this (juotc makes clear is that such dis- 
coveries are more important because thev hit so close to home. The 
entire ran^e of lumian thoughts, feclinj^s. and conditions has been 
represented in art through the a^es. The aesthetic encounter inevi- 
tably invoi\es some reaii/.aiion that lunnanity is communicating with 
bumanitx. There are also far more discoveries and connections to be 
made here than, say, in rock climbing;, where the challenj;es pre- 
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scntcc! by the cncouiucr arc less personal and more similar to one an- 
other than are those presented by the aesthetic object, 

THK TKMPORAK i-.LKMKM • 'I'hc cncountcr With an aesthetic object 
also difiers structurally from other i^ctivities that engender the How- 
experience in that, though the experience continues through time, 
the stimuUis for that experience does not, Thus, w hile a climber faces 
new confij!;urations of available holds, pitch, and obstacles w ith every 
move, someone standing before a painting or sculpture is confronted 
with an object that physically does not change, \et many times and in 
manv ways, these museum professionals have talked about '^eein^ 
new things'' or "reaching new understandings ' in their encounters 
with works of art. If the work is not changing!;, these revehitions, these 
insij!;hts and epiphanies, must come from changes w ithin the viewer, 
'lb understand this phenomenon, one must return to the concept of 
the dialectical interplay amon^ the challenges that the work presents, 
the framing of those challenges in termsof the ^oals of the viewer, and 
the impact of skills on that interchange. Howeven the important di- 
mension of the human cjuality of art now becomes most salient. .\s 
noted throuj!;hout this report, the four major dimensions of the ex- 
perience of an art object (perceptual, emotional, intellectual, and 
communicative) also define the major types of challenge; they define 
as well the major categories of skills that the viewer devel(jps and 
brings to the encoiuiter. And if one were to define the principal ele- 
ments of human consciousness, what better, more inclusive set of vari- 
ables could one use than sensing;, feeling!;, thinking, and communicat- 
ing? 'Hie resonance that has already been noted between emotions in 
the work and one\ ow n emotional experiences is in fact not limited to 
emotion but encompasses all four of these dimensions. 'I'hus, the aes- 
thetic interaction is not simply between the viewer and the work but 
includes a third aspect that represents all of the perceptual, emo- 
tional, intellectual, and communicative factors that went into the cre- 
ation of the work. I'or convenience, we w ill refer to this aspect as the 
artist, but it necessarib includes all of the sociocultural iactors thiu in- 
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l-i.^mv \. Model ot'thc interaction in the aesthetic c\|K*ricMKc 

HuciK'cd tiic work in an indirect tasliion. This can l)c more elcarlv ii- 
lustrarcd wirii a diagram of the components. 

In l-'i^urc i, tlie two interiockin^j; o\ als hil)eled Tlic Artist and The 
\ ieu er represent the sets of dimensions— perceptual, emotional, in- 
tellectual, and communicative (a, b. e. and d)— that produced the art 
object as well as the confi^^uration of abilities in those same dimen- 
sions that the viewer brin^^s to the work. 'I'he de^^ree of overlap will 
determine the nature of the encounter. 'I'hat is. the j^reater the os er- 
lap (up to a point), the more completeK the s iewer will be able to.en- 
^a^e the work. Vet the area that does not oserlap is preciseK the area 
that constitutes u challen.L^e to the v iewer's skills. If there were com- 
plete con^^ruence, there would be nothinji, i hat was not already known 
and the ol)ject would hold no interest. If there were no overlap what- 
soever, there wouUl be no point of enlr\. nothin.i; to allow viewers to 
exercise their skilh. There are also parts of the work that do not in- 
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tcrsccl w'nh the sphere of the artist's dimensions, I'hese areas are the 
aspects of a work that transeeiul. in one way or another, the artist's in- 
tention and the hmitation and conventions of liis or her liistorieal pe- 
riod tliat yet are open to interpretation and understanding by the he- 
liolder, Tliis may be one of the less intuiti\ ely ob\ ioiis aspects of the 
conception, but it was mentioned by a number of tlie respondents. 
The followin*:; excerpt states (juite well how this aspect follows di- 
rectly from more obvious concerns: 

ViYi interested in w liai the ar(ist acicnipted to eoiiiniunicate 
b\ crea(in<i a work of art. and I'm also iiucrcsted in its iiicaii- 
in^ in tliL* fontcxt of his whole life's work. And Tni inter- 
ested in determining^ \\ hat it means h\ \ arioiis sourc es — doe- 
unieiuar\. readlni^ theoretieal treatises of the time to ir\ to 
deterniine what artists thouj^lit tlie> were doiiij; U\ ereatinji 
a work of art. what their position was in soeiet\. and how art 
tit into this, An.d political dimensions to works of art. And 
perhaps this is <i.ettini^ .1 little hit on dani^erous *iround. hut 
also, the iindoeiimented aspeetsof it. wluit (.lid it mean that 
the artist mii^lit not ha\e been aware of.' i low did it relate 
to impulses. ereati\e ini[ntlses that mij;lu not ha\e been 
conscious.' (4!-) 

The reason for the unit pie temjM)ral nature of the aesthetic cn- 
coimter is clarified b\ the relationshifis represented in the diagram, 
I'he work as a \ isual stimulus and the cpialities of the artist and the 
culture that contributed to its particular form function as two distinct 
\et intertwined points of attentional focus between which the \iewer 
must ni()\ e, I )urin^ the encounter the \ iewer focuses attention on the 
work and finds that his or her skills are either able or unable to meet 
the cliallen^es presented. Attention must then be shifted, ior how- 
e\er brief a moment, to the configuration o* lements that produced 
the work, hi other words, the skills of the \ lewer and the challcnjj.es 
pro\ idcd b\ the work are potcntialK complementar\. If (he rwci arc 
mismatched. the\ pro\ ide the impetus to re\ ise or expand some as- 
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pcct of the configuration of skills of the viewer, w ho can then return 
to the work with* as one curator put it. "new eyes/' 'I'he two spheres 
w ill now share more con^non ground, and as a consecjuence, the work 
will ofter new challenges. 'l*his entire process may take a moment, or 
it may extend over years of continued interaction. What is most im- 
portant is the fact that a work that always maintains some element of 
itself beyond the viewer's ran^e of skills is clearly the kind of work that 
will retain the abilit\ to change, at least experientially, throuj^h time. 

The balance of challenge and skills essential to the How experience 
is here seen to lie at the heart of the aesthetic experience as w ell. It is 
the distinctive (|uality of human connectedness that constitutes the 
uni(iue set of challenges pr(:sent in the aesthetic encounter, and at the 
same time, <;ives form to the skills the \ iewer brinj;s to the work. The 
interaction between those cjualities that are apprehensible in the work 
in the first moment of the encounter and those that still provoke view- 
ers to revise or expand their skills accounts for the continued imest- 
ment of attention in a temporally stable object. 

We hope that the existence of the separate dimensions involved in 
the interaction between object and viewer has been amply docu- 
mented in this report. But to lea\ e them simply as a cataloj;ue of im- 
portant elements would be*; the tjuestion of viiy, despite the \ ariety 
of forms it can take, the aesthetic experience can be talked about at 
all. ,Sixty-se\en percent of the respondents were able to call to mind 
a si^niticaiu encounter with a work of art with little or no hesitation, 
and niore than Ko percent described the experience of art as some- 
thing vers ditVerent, very special, com.pared to the rest of their ex- 
periences. ^"et nearly S5 percent also claimed that there was no com- 
mon aestiietic experience, and most of them uttered statements as 
explicit as the followinjii;: 

^()U mean one sficcific sort of ncsthciic experience ihat we all 
lune; \o. I don i. I think we all luuc ,tesihetii expericiKes. 
hin CAcU ojie is tlltVercnt. \\i\c\\ person is lii tie rent: each da\ 
each person is s(Hiie\\ hat (.litVeieni. No, I don't think there is. 
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and rpi ^lad tlicrc isnt, Tliat's wliy V\c nc\cr been \cry 
keen on museum educatioii, in tlie \va\ tliat it's handled, as 
a matter of tact. I think the\ tr\ to standardize somethinj^ 
which is a uni(iue experience for each person. Making it the 
[fast food! of the art world, (410) 

'The fact that the structural properties of the aesthetic encounter can 
be described separately from its content helps to niake sense of this 
paradox. The model of intrinsically enjoyable acti\ ity— the How ex- 
perience — circunnents the danger of the dimensions of experience 
becoming no more than a laundry list by inte*i,ratin^ the components 
Into a unified, if complex, whole. 'This integration is, of course, only 
possible through the expansion of the orifz,inal model to include some 
of the unicjue properties of the aesthetic encounter that were re\ ealed 
ii^ the course of this study. In the next chapter, the model will he em- 
ployed as a framework for understanding ways in which the aesthetic 
experience can he facilitated. 




inHucnccd In the unucKt in wiiich the object is cn« 
U)iiiucrci1. I'Aliihitiiiii .ni .»rt ohjcel iiuoKcs upu- 
nii/mii iwo ,intitlictif.il prinnplcs: the I'.Rt tU.a 
t'nciisiii^ tin .1 siimkr ohjcet I'.u ilitjtcs the eoikentr.i- 
lioii iiceess,ir\ for the .lesilietie e\perierue lo (jf.eiir. 
ami llie f.iet thai a \arteil \ isu.il e<nite\t enrielies tlie 
qiiahiv of the e\perieme. In the opiiiton of se\er,il 
innseiiin pr(»i'essionals. the I'rit k ( !ollei tion is one of 
ilu' most siiuessful iiistallatKiiis 111 temis o| pio\ ul 
tnua meaiiin^fiil u'larioiiship bet\\een works of art. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Facilitating the Aesthetic Inexperience 



i \ I VI ^ ( Li\ K lu.i.i. w Totc: "To appreciate a work of art we need brin^ 
with us nothing from life, no know icd^e of its ideas and affairs, no fa- 
niiliarits with its emotions," because it held witliin itself "a world 
with emotions all its own" (p. :-). The ^'sii^nificant form" ci)ntained 
in the work of art w as sufficient to initiate tlie aesthetic experience. 

Since that time, however, because of develo[)ments in contemporary 
art but also because of the realization of the t\ai\ete of essentialist 
theses such as Bell's, it has become clear that the appreciation of art is 
not so natural and easily achieved ( 1 )/,iemidok i vSh! ). Sociologists has e 
argued that aesthetic experiences can only take place w ithin the con- 
ventit)nsofan art world (Bourdieu 19S-), and psy<:holo^ists have show n 
tlvat \ iewers from different cultural and educational back|;rounds re- 
spond to the same work of art very differently (CI! ild m/)5; Haritos- 
l-atouros and (!hild 1 The museum professionals we inter\ iewed 

certainly brought much ki;owled^e and familiarity with the art world to 
their encounters w ith works of art. The model de\ eloped here to de- 
scribe the aesthetic experieiice explains w hy this is necessarily so. 

As pre\ ious chapters have suj;^ested, the res|M)nsibihty for the cre- 
atioti of the aesthetic experience is not S()lel\ in the hands of the artist. 
There are anv number of ways that the experience mi^ht be set in mo- 
tion. All ofthese ways, however, ultimately depend on the interaction 
between the skills of the \iewer and the challenj^es that the work pre- 
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scnts. 'This mi^lu invoK c c\()kin^art historical know ledge, cxplorin^^ 
basic human emotions. Icarninj^ about social history, or pro\()kin^ the 
\ ie\ver's iruaj^ination. All of these entrees can be ettecti\ e regardless 
of whether the art object in (juestion is contemporary. premoderiK or 
a product of another culture. 

In this chapter, ways of facilitating the aesthetic experience will be 
explored. In the first part of the chapter, some of the conditions that 
enhance the experience will be discussed, such as the nature of the 
environment in which viewinji; occurs. Then, those conditions that 
help the challenj»;es of the work to emerjz;e more clearly will be re- 
\iewed. And finally, we will-consider possible w ays of sharpening the 
skills of the \ iewer. 

In the second part of the chapter, we will discuss the possibilities 
for takintj; concrete steps to enhance the conditions described in the 
first section, so that the \ iewers' attention is more easily focused, 
challenges are clarified, ^oals and feedback are produced, and skills 
are encoura^i;ed to ^row. By ref^ectin,^ on how conditions for public 
\ icwint^ of art can be impro\ed. perhaps we will take a ^tep toward ex- 
pandiufj; the frecjuency and intensity of aesthetic experiences w ithin 
the context of museums. 

The intent of this chapter is not. howe\er. topro\ide a how-to man- 
ual for enhancing the aesthetic experience. W'e simply wajit to rc\ iew 
the theoretical issues and some of the imf^lications su^^^ested i)y the 
tiieoretical model, as they are illuminated l)y the interv iews with mu- 
seum professionals. It w ill be up to the readers to decide how to apply 
these suggestions concretely, cither to their own encounters with 
works of art or to the desit^n of museum en\ irt)nments. 
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Main of the conditions atfectiufz. the aesthetic <'xperience discussed 
b\ those wc inter\icwed were tied to their professional reponsibili- 
ties, as well as to the particular objects the\ handled. Without i^nor- 
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ing tlicse specific profcssioiui! concerns, we ha\ e attempted as much 
as possible to describe those conditions that mi^ht contribute to ta- 
cilitatin<; tlie aesthetic experience at a more general le\el. 

Mns ironmental conditions are of paramount importance for the aes- 
thetic experience and will be fully discussed. 'The (juestion of which 
properties of aesthetic objects ma\ challenge s iewers is less exten- 
sis eiy treated, because preceding chajiters ha\ e already raised many 
of the relevant issues. The lar<;cst part of our attention will be con- 
centrated on the \ ie\\er. This is [nirtly because what the \ iewer must 
brin^ to the work is perhaps least ob\ ious. and [nutly because it is the 
condition elaborated upon most often in the inier\ iews. and in lar^e 
part because many of the respondents stressed that no matter how o[v 
timal ihc ph\sicat environ ment for \ iew ih<j; art objects ma\ be and no 
matter how commandin.i^ the objects themseh es are. the fundamental 
problem of inoti\atin.ii the public to ^o to museums in the first [)lacc 
remains. In turn this presents the challcn*ie of pro\idin|n fertile 
enou<;h conditions for \ iewers to encounter works of art w ith interesr, 
c(uihdcnce. and the anticipation of a positi\e and enjoyable experi- 
ence. Before carrying these idea>. an\ further, let us examine some of 
the conditions for the curators* own aesthetic experiences, with the 
hope that they mi^^ht [joitu the wa> toward those of others. 

nil MMHi ru; innikowuni ■ The en\ iromnent in w hich it occurs 
is [)erha[")s the most basic condition for aestlietic exjicrience. hi [uin- 
ciple. of course, this could be an\ where; coming across a mural in a 
run-down [)art of a cit\ mav strike the v iewer as (juite a "wonderful 
kind of a celebration of human potential** ( 1 2 0- Vet more often than 
not, for the j^eneral [Uiblic as well as for museum professionals, the en- 
counter with a wdrk of an takes place within the context of the mod- 
ern art museum or ^aller\: the "clean, blank, spacious em ironmcnt 
w hich is made for an** { 1 2 0- ^)nc respondent speculated that this is 
the best atmosphere simpK because we ha\c become conditioned to 
il. ami most respondents feh that such an ctuironmetu focused cUlen- 
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tion on the work itself and limited the competin*; information that a 
more ornate setting might contain. This situation embodies the initial 
condition of freedom from distraction. 

However, it is also possible that \ icwers not conditioned to the an- 
tiseptic installations of modern museums may feel uncomfortable and 
self-conscious in such an environment. Paradoxically, the clean blank 
space could turn attention to the self rather than to the work of art, 
and itself beconie a distraction. Whether a spare or densely appointed 
environment is more conducive to involvement with art is a point that 
simply cannot be decided either in principle or in the absolute. 

The same conflict is true for another important dimension of space, 
namely, its scale. Here the contrast is between impressive monumen- 
tal ity at one end of the continuum and co/.y familiarity at the other. 
Some museum professionals definitely prefera people-si/.ed forum for 
viewing: 

S{)nic of the ^rcato.1 spaces to look at art in ha\ c been plat es 
like tiic IMiillips (^(ilicetion jin Washington. D.Ci. ]. wliich is 
set up like a big i ionic wlicre tiie pictures arc displa\cd in 
domestic scale, and t lie re are couches and places to sit ^'ou 
arc not led into the niuseuni in awe at these huge granite 
spaces. Most inuseunis are set up like the most imperial of 
the Roman monuments, meant to inspire awe and fear and 
loathing. And to impress c\eryoiie with how powerful the 
board of trustees | laugh] might he. or how much moiie\ riie\ 
were able to raise. ( km) 



1 like the W'hitnex a lot. B'*caiise it's manageable in size, 
l-.ach floor seems atlecjuate to gi\ e justice to a period orst\le. 
It seeins nieeK sized for me. I like the Detroit Institute of 
\rfs. I always ha\e a good experience there because H*s 
s| 'raw ling enough so rhat nou can alwa\^ find somewhere to 
be h\ \oiusclf . {\ 22) 
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At its best, the w hole of the nuiseiini contributes to, and in some in- 
stances l)eeomes part of, the aesthetic experience: 

Walkinii into that liiiildin^ was walking int(» a imiscuni that 
absolutely san^ to inc. 'I'his was a place where there was a 
dlreetor. a staff, that understood how to preserse aiu! use ob- 
jects and make it a pleasant experience. Mverythinj^ wms au- 
soluteb correct: the placement, the li^htin^. the attention 
to detail, the sense, that they liad a wonderful series of \er\ 
important pictures, but the\ weren't dramatized into bo\- 
othce suceesses. They were sinipN there, cleaned. resKued. 
and made accessible in this \er\ proper fashion. 'l*hc collee- 
tion said it. the buildini; said it, the whole manner of 
presentation. ( i o i ) 

As one curator put it, ''The primary responsibibty of the nuiseum 
is to create a context in which the object has, aesthetically, the best 
chance of speaking;** (i :S). Infortunatelv, whcreasthecontext ma\ be 
in\ ariant, tlie audience is definitely variable. Thus the best context for 
one viewer ma\ make another feel uncomfortable. One person, hi.^h- 
li^htint!. the comple\it\ of the problem, put the issue (juitc directly: 

1 uuess there arc as main answers to that as there are people, 
or situations. ! th.ink that one can intluenee the wa\ a person 
sees an objeet h\ manipulating; its ensironment. \Vh\ do 
people come to nuiseums to see thin^'.s.' 1 think some ot them 
arcacutcK aware of the setting -nid the ens iron nicnt and the 
lliiluin^ and the mountinu of objeets, where others arc eom- 
pleicb oblivious to that. .\ liulc hit of information will olien 
iielp people look at objeets. hut whether the\*re lookinuspe- 
citicalbv ai the object seuini:* 1 don't know. 141;) 

A monumental space that will inspire one person to attend religiously 
to the objects it contains ma\ well distract and overwhelm the next 
iK'ison. li" tlic .i;oal is to establish a connection between \ icwcis and 
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the objects displayed, un effective enviroimieiu niLi\ be one that tries 
to aceonmiodate difVerent attentional stvles, rather than one informed 
by a single v ision, no matter how exalted it is. 

Another c()nditi()n basic to the aesthetic experience is the amount 
of time available for viewing and beinji; with works of art. Aesthetic 
experience, while spontaneous in certain instances, often re(|uires a 
period of maturation. '^The more time that you live with a [minting, 
or w ith a sculpture, vv hatever, rhe more time you hav e to see it, to find 
things. If you just walk bv a paintin^:;, \ou're not 'fio'uv^ to <^et anvthin^ 
out of it, anything at all, seein,}:^ takes time" 1105). How much time i( 
takes will of course \ ary tremendousK across encounters. What is im- 
portant is that liie viewer be able to control the len^^th of (he imer- 
action. 'i like to decide how much time I spend with a work of art. I 
like to be in control of that. Sculpture recjuires the rime invoKed in 
walking around it. "lou can stand in front of a paintin^i; for fort\-{ive 
minutes and think ai)out it. Which I've done" ( 104). 

I^oth place and time contribu(e (o the focusing of arteiuion neces- 
sar\ for the aesthetic exiierience (o occur, 'lb achieve such concentra- 
tion re(|uires at least an initial freedom from distraction. Although dis- 
tractions mentioned b\ the museum professionals ran.ued from tack\ 
architecture to street noise, foremost amonj^ them were the *1iordes 
of peo[^le" that all too often constitute the audience of the modern 
museum, especialK in the context of blockbuster exhibitions, \ iew- 
in.i; ma\ well be [Possible in these circumstances, but the t\ pe of e\- 
[lerience we have been describing [MobabK will not be. 'liuiv .sv/v/zi^' 
art, as opposed to merely vie■win^ it, is for most respondents a *Soli- 
tar\ activit\ . . . it's [uivate, it\ (jinet . . . it's never hajipened in a 
crowded room" ( 10^). 

Aside from this problem of ciowds, there are also those distractions 
associated with the fact that viewiiiL^art is often an eminentlv social 
activit\, that a museum is a phi'-e in which t(» be seen as much as a 
place to see. 'tJoin^ to openings." one person laments, '\irives mc 
c ia/\. bee ause ii\ a social atmosphcic that icalK doesn't ^o w ith look- 
miiai woik. It's vers hard to look at work in a social context" {104). 
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l^clioinii the sciuiincnts referred to ah()\e, one eiinuor stated tluu 
\ ie\\ iii^ art is "almost something you ha\ e to do pri\ ately" or perliaps 
"w itli a tVieiid or \s ith the artist there" ( loO- Anything more only de- 
tracts from tiie integrity and intensity of the aestlietie experience. 

How to reconcile this need for pri\acy with the financial impera- 
ti\ es and social responsibihties of museums is one of tlie greatest clial- 
leni^es that administrators of these institutions face. It is a cjuandary 
similar to that faced by directors of national parks and trustees of other 
[)ublic resources: by increasin^^ the popularity of the resource, they 
risk destroyin.u uhat made ir \aluable in the first place. Two positise 
i^oals in this case cancel each other out. One must either decide to re- 
strict access to w hat should be a shared ^j;ood or attract as many people 
as possible and dilute the (juality of the experience in the process. 
Neither choice in this dilcmnui is particularly attracti\e. 

I'or man\ of those interv iewed (nearls 50 percent), the juxtaposi- 
tion of particular works of art was an especially important precondition 
of tiie aesthetic experience. I'or this .t;roup. the way works were re- 
lated to one another was far inore salient than such considerations as 
li^htin|j;» hei.^bt, and labelint^. \"er\ often the aesthetic experience for 
these people iinobed more thaii one work, with juxtapositions hi^h- 
lii^luin^i; relations amon^ ditVerent objects bein^ fre(|uently noted. In 
one particularly "brilliant" contrast, there w as "a sense of two entireb 
ditterent worlds and points of \ iew beini^ expressed" ( 1 10), I low strik- 
iiit^ combinations focus attention and present new challenges to the 
\ iewer is summeti up in the follow inji recountin.u of an experience at 
a ( larne^ie International iCxposition: 

\\"h,u did was u> install die show in sueh a wa\ tluu art- 
isis of contrasting icnipcraincnts and foinial t luiiaetcristics 
were in confrontation uith one another. I just nienii<nieti 
I \nselni| Kicfcr. who's one of the ^reat neo-expressionisi 
p,iinteis. with\cr\ ili,Mn,iti(. 1 luisuipcs ,iiul cnoiinoii^ st ale, 
\cr\ rlutorical. ver\ interesting ariist. aiul \er\ d\naini(.. In 
the same room, tlie\ hatl work h\ an atlist nainetl Robert K\- 
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man, who works in a pure st\lc, kind of a sccoiul- 



thc way tlicsc two artists worked in tlic same room. Nor- 
mally, you would expect that Kicfcr would just complctcK 
oNcrwhclm Ryman. And, much to the contrary, Ryman held 
up \ ery well as a (|uiet--poetic almost— disciplined kind of 
\isual experience. And tlic opposites worked remarkahK 
well. (Ill) 

Many respondents found orher ways of structuring relations anions 
works, other than dyadic juxtaposition, to he significant. An installa- 
tion by a single artist can he particularly illuminating, not only he- 
cause "the more you see by one person, the richer your Nocahulary he- 
comes" {105), hm also because of the deejKMied awareness and 
understanding that a whole series of interrelations can provide. .Xp- 
parently central to all the kinds of relations described by those inter- 
\ iewed is that this structuring, rather than imposing an order or spe- 
cific idea on the viewer, is a \ ehicle for an autonomous construction of 
meaningful experience; tlie experience is facilitated rather than dic- 
tated. There is, in other words, a ^reat deal of room left for acti\ e dis- 
c()\ ery, and the nature of the challenges and the necessary skills are 
not preordained. 

Mil Ai snii- l ie oBjKci • Without ^oin^ into detail about the ()b\ i()us 
importance of formal (jualities. it must be noted that "a balance and 
harmony of form" (i i c\en "beauty," is at the center of a ^ood 
many of the experiences reported (almost 40 percent). \\'hate\er 
these terms refer to, well o\er a third of the curators apparently use 
traditional criteria of evaluation to facilitate their aesthetic experi- 
ences. A related aspect is one that many of the respondents termed 
rn/fL or the importance of things hein^ "well done." One curator 
notes her "first reaction" on seein|i;a new piece: "If it's sitting here on 
the tabL, Tm liable to pick it up and turn it around, look at it and see 
il'it\ well painted, ami how hi^h the relief lines are, and h(»u well pre- 
ser\cd ditVcrcnt parts of it are, whether there have been any restora- 
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And it was ama/inK to me to see 
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tioiis" {41 0. llcr concern and Wiiy ofapproachin^ objects were ones 
tliat niost of tlie curators tbiintl absolutely critical, 'Thus, tlie object 
must present perceptual challenges to tbe view er, or the ensuin.i; en- 
counter will be impoverished by an entire dimension. 

Perhaps tbe most paradoxical attribute of objects in relation to the 
aesthetic e\j)erience is what we came to reter to as (Ictcnninalnrity. 
One person succinctiv stated the problem: "People look at a book and 
know that you can t tell it from the co\ er, Paintin,i;s ^^w n the illm'ion 
that you can see them in one second. And that's just totally nor reality; 
it takes a lon^ time x.oddually see a painting" (132). 

And vet without at least some measure of that illusion, at least 
initiaiiv, the \ iewer cannot become en,i;aij.ed with the work. Deter- 
minability mi^ht best be underst()od as the perceived opportunity to 
Hud. o!i a fairlv direct le\cl, some point of entry into the object. In 
terms of the How model, we mi^ht best think of it as the relati\ e bal- 
ance of challenges and skills at the le\ cls of meaning, intentioiK and 
interpretation, 

The demise of craft in contemporar\ art has been related to the lack 
of determinabilitv : 

\h icacnon uhcii I look at a ^u»rk of jr( prohahU depeiuis 
on uhcthcr 1 uiidcrstaml it or noL and nuuh 1 iiiulcr- 
sluhI It, And I tec! thai contemporary art— I tnusi not he un- 
ticrsiandint;— 1 look ai it and I think it\ crude, it looks un- 
skilled; people seem to he niakin.u up tn s(.alc for uhat fhc\ 
lat k in talent. ( i i ^ 

In other words, indeierniinacv is sometimes understood as a lack of 
skill on the part of the artist. Thus it is imperaii\e. for some, that 
works of art contain somethin.^ akin to a determitiable meaniiii^: "if 
\ou understand it, and \ou know where it lit^ in. and what it\ tr\ini; 
to tell \ou. aiul what it reprcsetus. then \oui appreciation of what you 
sec is );icater'' ( 1 1 In referring; to the idea of deierminabiliiv as a 
condition of aesthetic experience, these respondents con\e\cd the 
idea not of sonic w holi\ contained answer to a i;i\en work, some uni- 
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vocal meaning, but that of a relatively circumscribed field of interpre- 
tive possibilities. As one curator pointed out. "Vou can look at and ap- 
preciate something from a different standpoint than 1 could look at 
something; and appreciate it. but we're both getting at what the kernel 
of the object is. 1 may do it one \\a\. you may do it another" ( 1 30). 

The emphasis on determinability as a condition of the experience 
highlights the structural importance of challenge: it is not enough that 
the work be beautiful and complex, but there needs to be a balance 
of challenge and skills in the encounter. A work that for a given viewer 
is indeterminate \u its meanings is mismatched with that viewer's 
skills. 'The balance of challenges in the work with the skills of the 
viewer determines the ail-important poirt of entry for the aesthetic 
experience: 

I rciiKMiibcr |^\cs| Klein paintings that seemed to nic ini- 
nicdiatcK accessible. \. ere ininicdiatcK wonderful: had that 
sort of "knock-vou-back-and-lift-you-otV-the-feet" sense to 
theni. Wni have an initnediate emotional or Intellectual con- 
nection with the [tainting: !t doesn't put \on off. or\ou don't 
have to work into it or \ou don't have to vvork out t(» it. or. 
like in some paintings, have to work dovsn to it. ^ou come 
right in at the right level. 1 1 ^ ^) 

The object not only has to be accessible to interpretation, but it also 
n^ust express a human presence within it. At a most basic leveK it has 
to conv ince the viewer that it is portra\ ing st)mething real, and the pri- 
mary wa\ it can do this is to "create some emotion*' (1 15). " They have 
to reach me." as another person put it, and through this very process 
*\omc kind of endi)wmcnt of a human (jualitv. whether it be intel- 
lect or emotion." comes to liglit (11:). Or. as yet another person 
lotntiiented. there is the need for "finding something that 1 can re- 
spond to at nn most basic, but most profound, level, as a human 
being" ( 106). 

Movii^g beyond the purely personal or individual presence behind 
the art object, the larger cultural or historical context emerges in the 
encounter with particular works. This context is less a tontrete rep- 



rcsctuarion than a kind ofsumnuiry of a ditVcrciu world, witli its own 
ethos and nM)dcs ot* bcin^. An example is die curator I loS) tor whom 
the Art Noineau ewer summed up rlic entire a.ue. 

Throughout each of these ideas, we miii;ht note, runs not only the 
broadly conceived idea ot* expression hut also that of con^munication, 
the idea that the condition for aesthetic experience here is hound up 
w ith relating to and interacting^ with a fundauKntally human creation. 
Perhaps this human dimension of art explains why many individuals 
likened their aesthetic experiences to interpersonal dialo^^ue, friend- 
sliip, and love. 

While the dimensions rev ievved above are of uniiuestionabie si<^nif- 
icance to many, the issue of challenge emerges most strongh . It is not 
enough, apparently, simply to be affected by an object, to be initially 
captivated by it; it is important that it serve, in some sense, as a prov- 
ocation as well, an opportunity for the viewer to enter into the work 
and deal with it over time, not feel that a cursory involvement is 
sutlicient. 

A point that we, and the museum professionals, made time and 
time again, is that the best examples of objects containing such chal- 
lenges are works vvliose meaning appears to be inexhaustible: 

There's a Rembrandt in |the l-'rick Collection! and 1 know 
that e\cr\ time I go U) it. it alwa\s has the same magnetic 
attraction for me. Although sometimes I'm hooking at differ- 
ent things within ii , . . 1 know that that is a painting I prob- 
abl\ will never use up. in part because it\siic h a complicated 
paintii^g. in terms of the depth of emotion of ihc artist who 
made it. . . . Other works, thirtv seconds* worth of looking. 
\oii\e rcalK absoihed what it has to give \ou. (00 ) 

In an obv ious corollary, it seems that the fact of incxhaiistibilits , of 
multivocalitN, was for man\ the key clement in distinguishing great 
from average works. Whether or not the work is rclativch cas\ or rel- 
aiivcly dirticult, whether one has cncouniercd it prev iousK - cv en re- 
peatedly -^)r for the v er\ hist time, the most central condition is w hat 
possibilities it holds for the viewer. It is these possibilities and the 
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provociition they contain that make these particular ()l)jects and their 
associated experiences si^nificant,and memorable. 

For experts, the art object also contains challcnj^es that speciticalK 
address their professional skills. Professional involvement, which 
might seem obstrucrixe to aesthetic experience, is most often spoken 
ot c|iiite favorably, as a deepening experience in a w ay that may be 
unic|ue for this particular group. 

"The visual impact may be one of the h.st things/' as one person 
states, but the experience 

is nexcrjust based on the \isual (juality. It is based on the 
research and knowledge of the validity of the object, the cor- 
rectness of the object. Doing the research, and tr\iiig to find 
out what this is, and uas it realK made then, and what do uc 
reallv have here, uhat are ue talking about, how uas it 
made, is this hou things uere made at that period-all of that 
comes into play. lt\ not just an automatic thing. ( loS) 

More generally, there is also the challenge of being al)le to phice the 
object within a broader context, within a larger, more comprehensive 
frame of reference. The experts' encounters, in short, in\ol\e 
developing a relationship with the object that may surpass the reb 
ative Heetingness of nonprofessional aesthetic encounter^. How lo 
make this deeper relationship with works of art availal)le to the ca- 
sual museum visitor is seen by man\ museum educators as their 
main challenge. 

THK VM WKR . Thus the skills of the view er--what it is thai he or she 
needs to bring to the aesthetic encounter-are ver\ much at the center 
of what leads to aesthetic experiences. Although there was no whole- 
sale agreement among the respondents as to what these skills are, 
there w as considerable consensus as to the centrality of the issue: 

I think there is \^\^ aesthetic experience |. but 1 don't know 
hou todesciibe it, or what would produce n. What allecis 
your eve— and your self-differs from uhat affects someone 
else. But that's uhat makes it interesting. In the long nm all 
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\(m cull tcmIIn do is from Kouroun cxpcriciicc. nuikiiii; voiir 
own choices. And not care about w hat scliolarl\ thinij;nia\ l)c 
said ahoiit this or that, ^'oii lia\c to lioncstl\ j^o with what's 
coniin.u tluoii^h \ <nir experience, tluoiij^li \oiir c\c. ( 1 34) 

No matter how optimal the v iew iii^ conditions mi^lu be. and no 
matter how ^reat the objects are. there remains the problem of how 
the v iewer mi^ht best approach the work of art and benefit from the 
encounter. Some of the more obvious skills for experiencing w orks of 
art are training and education. .\ number of respondents saw these as 
critically shapinj^ their capacity to interact with and enjoy works of art. 

Some museum professionals refused to f^enerali/.e from their own 
experience about the \ alue to the general public of academic training: 
*M don t think that a trained art historian necessariU . . . has a more 
complete aesthetic experience.** says one respoudent. althou;i;h it 
mav be "sli^i;htly different ... it mi^ht be intellectuali/.ed in a sli^rjuK 
different wav than |that of] a person who didn*r have these associations 
w itii histors. Perhaps t.ie untrained, the non-art historian, would hav e 
associations w ith more personal t\pes of history.** Nev ertheless, for 
better or worse, she also notes that **there will be more intellectual 
en^a.uement in front of an object about which one had a ^reat deal of 
knowledge**; it will have added to it "a different, anotlicr dimension 
than the experience before an object about which one had very little 
knowIed|i;e** { 1 : 0- It i^'i^*^ be importaiu here to note ihe tension be- 
tween *\iiffcrent** and "more** or ''better.** There were, however, nu- 
merous examples of both extreme v iew pomts: 

i would even ar«;ue th.it there arc iiiain .ul histori.uis who 
doift have aesthetic cNpenences. Thev respond 10 objects 
iniellectu.tlK . but ihcv often aien*i moved b\ the hc.uitv of 
a v\(Hk of art. Ill ni.un v\.i\s. tt beionies an uuellcc tUsil 
c\e!(.ise. (41 -) 

I thuik the experiente that pcciple have depends enor- 
mousK on u hat thev .ue hiinuiiii; to the uoik of .u t .uul u h.U 
thev .uc looking for. \nil to a cert.iin extciu that means 
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kn()\vlcdi;c. I think It's a highly Indiv idual thin*:. The reason 
that there is a certain anKiunt of. Iet\ sa\, a«^reenient of judj^- 
nient anionj^ professionals about certain thin«^^ Is that they 
are brini;lnti a certain siniilaritx of experience and knowl- 
ed^ie to looking at the thinji. and lookinj^ for^in1ilar thin«^^. 
Seeing; works of art means much to nian\ people, and I don't 
think It need mean that much to that many people, 1 think 
lots of people live perfectK happ\ lives without ever j^oing 
into a museum, (402) 

Most respondents, however, were uinvillifii:^ to put aesthetic experi- 
ences into rankinji order as a finiction of how much training; is brouj^ht 
to them, but aeknow ledj^e that it is all but inev itable that training; adds 
Nomethin^. an extra dimension of enj^a^ement and understanding::. Or 
as another person puts it. it is Niinply undeniable that ''your education 
has a hiif^e impact on how you see somethin;^'' ( lo"), 

1 )espite the obvious importance of know ledge and education, there 
is more at stake than the mere application of know ledge. As one cu- 
rator notes. "\ou can teach how something is comi^osed. categori/.e it, 
and show where it came from and the importance of the patronage and 
the pers(jnality of the artist and all these ditlereni facets.'' but all of 
these things ''iti themselves wouldn't necessarily iiiake somebody en- 
jo\ or appreciate a work of art.** What does happen is that "at some 
point . . . somehow . . , [')eo[')le sort of click on. and they suddenU 
begin to realK love the process of looking at a work of art" (mm;). 

Infarmnl vxjuiivmv is a good term to characteri/e the process by 
which exposure to works of art gradualK transforms the nature— and 
the experience— of aesthetic interactions. Informed experience in- 
volves de\ eloi^ng the abilit\ to see as w ell as de\ eloping understand- 
ing. Man\ of the interv iewees saw the two processes as intimately re- 
la tetl. .\s one person said of ''realK seeifig. it's not something that just 
iuippens insiaiuaneousK in front of a work." but rather comes from a 
'long process of accumulating information" ( 1 04). ,\s main of the re- 
spondents noted, it is a cumulative process, and a multidimensional 
one that necessariU has the v isual image at its base: 
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One has to lia\c a storcliousc, one lias to learn to do thai, one 
lias to ha\e that \isiuil hajii^ajic in order to bcjiin to appreci- 
ate other thin.us. because it's the intcrJonneetions between 
thuii;s. the serendipitous connections tliat one can make that 
realK l)ej;in t(i j^ct \oii nite rested in lookinji at more thinj;s. 
this whole fabric bei^ins to de\elop. (412) 

"To use a corny phrase," as another person puts it, "before you Hy 
voii iiave to walk." X iewinji art is not only a rece[)ti\ e process, be ex- 
plains, but a creati\e one as well: 

and the one \va\ sou become creatl\e as a \ iewer is to keep 
noin*; to e\hil)its. j^oinji to the j;allerics. <;oin.»i U) the show s. 
read the art journals and niai;a/incs. prepare yourself as 
much as possible, and you'll be ama/ed at how much n^ore 
\ou*ll enjo\ lookinj: at art it \ou h.i\e that kind of back- 
»j;round. ( i n>) 

Similarly: "It's \ery important tbi"^ people read and educate them- 
selves before ^i^oin^into a museum. . . . One should realize that, just 
as wben vou ii;o to an opera or a concert of classical music, you can ^ain 
more b\ know in^ somcliiin^ about the period in which the music was 
written" (101 ). 

Knowledj^e means educational experience combined with sceinji. 
"They can't know the art from sim[>ly reading about it. Tbey ba\ e to 
<Xo and look at it too. . . . What you really ba\ c to do is . . . reading, 
vou ha\e to tijiure out the histors, the past. But then \ou*\c ,^ot to uo 
and look. .\nd just look and look and look until you think your eyes 
arc .^oin^ to fall out. .\nd then you ^o back and read some more. . . . 
It has to be a constant tbinj^. Wni can ne\ cr feel that \ou'\c reached a 
lc\el that you don't ba\c to do one or the other anymore" ( 101 ). 

Bevond knowledge and \isual ex[>ericncc, there arc the more fun- 
tianicntal coiuiitions of "bou \ou're brought U[\ with what kiiul of 
ideas, and w bat \ou'rc confronted w ith ... in \our life" ( no). W bar 
vou sec and experience w ill alw a\ s and inc\ iiably be a function of w ho 
vou arc. But what seems to matter most is the histors of \ isual and 



aesthetic experiences itself, the recurrent en^a^cment with works of 
art in an intimate fashion. A number of the curators, when discussing 
the impact of their professional careers on their abihty to experience 
art, spoke of the ad\ antafz;e of **H\ in^ with" works of art. One person 
maintains that such extended and intimate opportunities to interact 
with woiks. to be with them daily, ultimately "makes you see a lot 
l)etter'' (107). Or. as another put it, 

as (MIC learns to look, as one learns to notit'c details and to be 
able io keep those details in one's mind, to make a siininiar\ 
judj^ineni, as it were, of an object, then one can l)c^in to 
make (jualiiy judgments. I(*s not easy (o do. to look at a 
piece of sculpture or painting and remember (he bits, it's not 
easN (o keep all of those (hinj^s in your mind. (412) 

One person supplied a useful illustration of the diversity of pcr- 
spectixcs concerninii these issues of knowledge and experience in 
conjunction with her description of a visit to one of her favorite exhi- 
bitions. For her. in fact. the situation is (juite the opp(^site of what we 
ba\e seen in the abo\ e statements: 

1 don'i kiiou an> (liin^ about thai material. 1 mean V\c never 
taken a course in i( landl pan of nie doesn't \san( to know. 
It's p{)ssil)le to keep thinj^s fresher if you don*( *^o into them. 
And I can't think of anythin*^ that makes nie feel belter than 
walkinji throu;^h those j^alleries and lookin*^ at chac mate- 
rial. ... I don't ha\e any of the art historical number that 
ct>nies into m\ head u hile I'm lo{)kinji a( it. ( 1 20) 

I'nlike those who speak of a dialot;ue with an artwork, a few others 
prefer to be captivated by the work, overcome by it. seduced. It ma> 
be iiiterestiii^ to consider how rhis en^a^emcnt with the cssentialK 
unknown may ser\ e as a break or release from interactions that are so 
imbued with know led^e that the additional informal ion detract^ from 
the freshness of the work itself. 

.\fter calling attention to the ways in which knowledge intiuences 
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one's response to works of art, we mose more fulK into those psycho- 
logical and existential skills that are ''in the person^' (jf the n iewer. 
These include physical attributes as well as attitudes, motis ati()ns, 
and whatever else may inHuence the task of seeing. A surprising num- 
ber of the people we interx iewed (nearly a third) spoke of their own 
'Miatures/' Thus, one person stated that while she was ''basically a 
person interested in words and abstract conceptions and narrative 
forms and thiufis." and her analysis of these subjects was a function 
of her ^'natural talent," at the same time she also belicN cd that she 
had '*a ^ift for analv/.in^ \ isual arts and two-dimensional, three- 
dimensional things. ... I ha\ e a very good eye'* ( 106). Similarly, an- 
other person is cf)nvinced 'It's something that many people hase in- 
hercntlv: it's not something that they need to learn" ( 109). 

The most nativist of the opinions nere framed rather like the 
following: 

1 think it\ snnicthin^ which ccruitii people :irc horn wnU. An 
cNCLLin he eiihivatcii, bin \ou hii\e lo have sonietljin.^ diere 
to he.iiin with. And it ean he tiiie-tuiKHl. let's put It th,it wii\. 
\ntl there's piles of education and exposure <hi top ot thai, 
but there is a kernel. There's -a dri\e. there s the ediieatlon. 
l)ui there's soniethin.i; in the personalit\ as well. (401;) 

Others present the same point in more elaborate forms: 

I ha\e four children now, and eaeh (»ne oi' iheni, from tl.i\ 
one. iiist started lookin.i^ arountb The oldc-t is ntiw titteen 
and as soon as she was horn she started lookup around die 
dcli\er\ room. . . . She sees things and she's t,ikin^ it , ill in . 
,Mul she's iheekiim it all out. 1 ihuik th.it / prohaliK had a 
predisposition just 10 look around . . . ,ind think about it aiul 
whatnot. ( lo;} 

S(»nie people .lie visual .iiul some pLopli's ,iliilMies lie in 
oihei hums ot inieiiet lual pursuit. I happen lo he \isu.il. It 
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would Ik- t\iir to sn\ that I nuikc (inickcr \isiial conncciions 
than otiicr pct)ple do. { i :6) 

Altliou^li it is unc lear just how many respondents would be willing; to 
date their present capaeities to the delivery roouu it is clear that some 
implicitly belie\e they possess .uifts that are innate. 

Somewhat less overtly nati\ istie in orientation, others simpl\ note 
that thev are ''visual pe()ple/* Whether by \ irtue of their *^enes or 
through experience, they feel they use their eyes better than other 
people do. It is jK^rhaps for this reason that while an art historical 
background appears to some to be an absolute necessit\> there \ire 
others w ho belie\ e that their ow n abilities more than compensate for 
whatever know led.ue-based backiirouiui the\ do not possess, 

.Some curators spoke of another set of inborn skills that is not nec- 
essarily \ isual: 

There arc people '^\ho haxe more or less sensihiliiv. Meanin.ii 
sensiti\it\. I suppose. I think it depends on their tempera- 
ment, their spirit, and eertainU their e\e. I do not think that 
it is A prero.uative of educated people. 1 piesume thai if one 
hjsthe ahilitv to make \isiial eonneetions that an education 
helps a .urcat deal, and 1 think the most important education 
is prohahU lookiiii:: the m(»re one sees the more able he or 
she IS lo put ii in context and to establish a rapport with it. 
But I do ntJi heliexe that e\er\hod\ is al)le to respond. I be- 
ll e\c in a eenain de.^iee of elitism. I miuht as well admit u. 
\Un the elitisni doesn't ha\e to do with an\ thin.i; e\cept the 
de\elopnK'nt nf one's scnsihilit\. ( i ^s>) 

()\er and abo\ e the nativ e skills that the \ iewer may possess, his or 
her frame of niind in appl■oachin.^ works of art is mentioned as another 
important coiulition. In refleciin*: on their own experiences, several 
respondents emphasized the need to look at art acti\el\ in oider to 
expeiicncc u fulK. And this, as one petson (piiic adamanlK tnsisietl, 
was no small task. \ major [Moblem in dealin.u with the \ iew in^ public 
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th:u art professionals such us himself had become all too aware of was 
just how passive the use of the sense of si<^ht can be. Indeed, like a 
number of other peof^le we hav e (juoted. he believ ed that there are 
'*^o()d eyes" and "bad eyes," or as another [)erson put it. "tin eves/' 
But a numberof the miiseum professionals, rather than attributing^ the 
various capacities of their "e\es" to nature, attributed them instead 
to culture and the specific forms of stimulation it otters: 

I sec it all the time. Students <.an fcnKMubcr facts aiul H.uures 
and luinics. Init thc\- don't e\en kn{)u liou to hci;in to rc- 
nK'nil)cr inia*ies. Thcv don'i knou hou because the\\c 
never had to do it. (41 : ) 

Td sa\ most people doifi ha^ e a \er\ ^oodeve. thev have not 
developed their visual facultv \er\ well. .\nd the reason for 
that. especialK todav. |is that] we're obliterated, literalK. b\ 
ima.^es all the lime— movies .md videos, newsfiapers 
and nia^a/ines— just constaiuK barr.i*ied b\ [hwv^s. One's 
eves li.ivc become verv mudi a passive instrument, one ver\ 
seUioiu has to make an\ active, visu.il iu(.l,uiVfent or etfori 
with one's eves. \\m reallv have to be verv conseiouslv in- 
terested in ,^ettin*i soniethm^. in m.ikin^ .1 person.il nuer- 
pret.uion of something;, visuallv. uiiieli I don't think verv 
nianv people ate. ( 1 1 i ) 

1 he contem[M)rarv viewer is sini[ily not interested and attemive 
enoui^h to face the challenjics presented b\ the art object. If some- 
thinj4 is to be gleaned from the encounter with a work of art. e\[ilained 
one curator, "you've j^ot to confront it. althoujib maybe that's a little 
bit harsh or aj^^^ressive a word, ^ou have t{) stand in front of it. ^ou 
have to look m it. number one. And .sir it. number two. Hut that's a 
bi;; word, to 'see' it" (105). Once more, it is almost as if the viewer 
has to have courage enou^^h to undertake the task of dealinu with ob- 
jetts seriousK .uul artenlivcK; it is onK then ih.u the .icsthctic c\- 
pct ience can occur: 
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Part of M is thai \nu lia\c 10 be open to tlic possil)ilitics. ^oii 
lia\c to l)c al)lc to pm part ot" yourself aside aiui allov\ the c\- 
pcriciKc 10 take [>lsK"e. \"er> [>o\\erriil works of an puit people 



otV: ihe\ ^ei very defensive, ^ei \er\ \erl)al about ilieni. AihI 
that's an nnlieation of how stronji the siatenienrs are. 'lo 
have tliai aesthetie e\[>erienee. there lias to l)e a w illinjiness 
to expericnee. an ofK-nness to e\perienee. ( 1 

Aiiotbcr person notes tha: it is essential that he be in tbe **ri,<i;ht 
frame of niind" w hen h)()kin,*!; at works of art. "As h)P.^ as there isn't a 
lot of eonipetition for what Tni lookin,^ at," wbetber internal or ex- 
ternal, the possibilitv of aesthetie experienee will exist. '\Sonie- 
tinies," be <;oes on, "Til be in sort of a districted mood and come 
arnnnd tbe eorner and see sometbin.i; that is just so searin<i;ly beauiitui 
that it piisbes out e\er\ other thought." But for tbe most part, he in- 
sists, **l ha\e to K^-ar m\ self up to look; 1 have to sa\ oka\. I'm ,i;oin_i; 
into this show or to this exhibition" ( lo"). 

AtK)tber skill for "just noticin.Lt what's there" is **a eertain amount of 
etirio'-itx " ( 1 :o); the \ iewer needs not only to attend to tbe objeet but 
also to want to attend, U) be interested in it: 

I think people should just biiuL; euriosit\ and ,1 feehnii 
that the\'re tookiu.u for\\atd t() doini; this i,iib,er tluin ihe\*re 
(ire,idinL; H . . . th,it it's s;oin.i: to be plejsuiable auti not be- 
t .uise the\ need lo see it to t.ilk .il)oui u w iih iheii I'rientls or 
u's .1 sc hool assiL:niueiu at there's sonie kind of dut\ <)r pres- 
siue. 1 mean, we ha\e enouLih duties and piessures. ,iud I 
tion'i think sceiiu; the hit 'st ait exhibition should be .1 tlutv 
.iiul a piessuie: it slumld he a pleasiue. ( 1 oM 

(!uriosit\, in this insiatue, is a<;ain a eotuiiiion for experienee; one 
must want 10 fuul out al>oul tbe ob|e<'i, to explore it, to know it inli- 
ma(el\ as well as what il is about, ^el ui aiiothei sense euiiositx is a 
skill tlial the \ iewer both has iti sotiie measure from the start aiul de- 
velops o\ei tbe \eais. Curiosiix about a work of art eannot be \a.mie 
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and diffused but must be tbciiscd— w ith the kind of focus that follows 
from know ledge and experience. What we also see here is that the en- 
counter with works of art needs to be motivated from w ithin. Thus, 
in the words of another person, "The optimal experience is w hen you 
set out to ^o see something in particular and you make a point of 
^oing. . . For example, people make w hat you'd almost have to call 
pilgrimages to see certain works of art" (in). 'I'hey ^o, in other words, 
w ith a definite aim in mind: to see something that they want to see, 
something they are intrinsically moti\ ated to see. "It has to be really 
done because you want to do it, and not because you're just looking 
at a work to satisfy the person you're w ith or w hatcN er ... to do it for 
yourself because you want to <i;et something out of it . . . \ou antici- 
pate that you w ill ^et something out of it" (105). 

.\lon^ w ith attentiveness, curiosity, and intrinsic moti\ation is the 
further condition of the anticipation of reward, the expectation that 
enjoyment will result from viewinji art. Without this reward there 
would he little rationale for stepping into the museum and for under- 
caking the effort needed to make works of art come to life. If you want 
the rewards, the same curator says, it is imperative that "you a:orJt at 
it. A^ain, 1 keep usin^ that word, but it's true: it's work to ^et that in- 
f^)rmati(>n out of a work of art. You're only ^ettin^out w hat you brin^ 
to it" (105). .Vnother person describes how all of the conditions we 
ha\ e been discussing must necessarily ^o together: 

Preparation of all kinds Ikis j^ot to he part of the process, li 
would lake several forms, one of which would he |ha\ inji 
the I intellectual underpinnings. Then there's also a [irepa- 
raiion of yourself. you'\e j^ot to ^et \ourself i()«;etlier. ^'ou 
choose the monient if you can. Wni Icx^k forwanl to iu build 
up the antici[iation. Ii\ kiiul of like ^ootl ^e\: there's a lot of 
foreplax linohed. Hesities the formal [ire[\uation, 'here's 
tnenul pre[)aration. \ntl there has to he that uillln^ness to 
let it hai)i)en, ( M ^ 
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(jivcn tlnit the encounter with art o{\ci^ retjuires both considerable 
work and the use of a whole ran^e of skills, it should come as no sur- 
prise to learn that support is also necessary, some form of encourage- 
ment and direction that mi^ht lead viewers to en^a^e themselves with 
a measure of eonviction. Role models, for example, may he instru- 
mental in this context, "watchinji; how other people do it, people 1 re- 
spect," as ore person puts it. It is important to have "reinforcement 
from people who have come U) believe in me, whom I respect as well- 
that kind of reinforcement ^ives me the permission to trust my in- 
stincts" (104). 

A reciprocal relationship seems to exist between visual confidence, 
which can be enhanced by reliance on one's own resources, and an 
openness to new and unknown experiences that confront viewers and 
cause them U) shed any "false ci)nfidence" they may possess. (!on- 
nectinji; this idea of confidence with the issue of anticipation of re- 
ward, one pers()n notes that 

having some measure of success in comnumicatin^ huilds 
\oiir confidence, allows \ou to open \ourself up and relax 
and confr()nt it, confront yourself. litcralK 10 stand in fr()nt 
of a work and take a deep breath and shake ii ail otV:Mul open 
yourself up to whatever mi^hi surface out of that and t;o from 
there. I he viewers Imustl feel confident of usin^ their own 
two e\es and knowing that hy looking, and with their own 
experiences, they can draw enough information to make ir a 
lewarding experience. (105) 

While it is imperative that viewers l)c secure enough in their own 
aesthetic abilities to l)c able to confront the wt^rk of art comfortal)ly 
and w ith the anticiinition that some kind of reward w ill follow, it is also 
imperative that this security not become so hardened that new expe- 
riences (if we can e\en call them that in such a case) are merely assim- 
ilated to the old. In point of fact, it should be clear that this woidd not 
really involve securit\ at all but rather insecurit\: the Hip side of one\ 
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comfort in prejudice is the discoiiitort attendant on the encounter 
with the new, the difficult to assiiiiihite. As one curator noted: 

There's a rcUictancc to feci foolish about sonicthiivi;. If nou 
can insulate yourself, or protce t yourself from heiui; in that 
position, orap[)eurln^ to he in tliat position— appear, sound 
as if you are foolish al)out art— I think that has a lot to do w ith 
it. That has soniethin*: to do with what speeiali/.ation is 
alH)Ut. ( I ;o) 

'lb foreshadow a point that w ill be addressed later in more detail, it 
would seem that a primary role of the museum is to pros ide the kind 
of em ironment, both physically and educati(Mially, that can suppl\ 
the \ iewer w ith the support and confidence to confront works of art 
openly and honestly. 



This section will re\ icw \arious ways in which aesthetic experience 
mij^ht be facilitated for the \ iewin«i; public by draw ing on the su^<^es- 
tions and concerns of the museum professionals. Many professionals 
ha\e asked themseUes the (piestion recently posed by Susan M\ers 
(19SS): "Arc museums ^ettinj^ in the wa\ of the aesthetic experi- 
ence?'' I'Vom what has been said abo\e, it follows that the answer must 
be in the afHrmati\c, This is because an\ institution that sets as its 
jioal to coiimumicatc w ith an audience of \aried backgrounds and dif- 
fering expectations is bound to disappoint some of its public. As lonji; 
as the task was defined in terms of' narrow 1\ circumscribed elite \ al- 
ucs, the museum could expect a certain le\ el of'\ icw wv^ skills f'rom its 
audieiice, {)rescnt its material accordinj^ly, and be certain that it had 
fulfilled its mandate. But if the museum's role is interpreted more 
broadlv as a mission that encompasses all a^e .uroups, cultural ori.^ins, 
and social stratj, then it becomes extrcmeU dillicuh to design a pro- 
gram of communication that will he etVecti\e and meaningful across a 
broad ran^e of the potential audience, 'i'hesc "confiictinj; \ isions," as 
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tlic\ liavc been called, iirc one of the central concerns of the modern 
art nniseuni (see Z()li)erLi n;Su 1984). 

How can a nuiseiim lielp v iewers to experience (he expanded state 
of consciousness that a ricli encounter w itii works of art can prov ide— 
jiiven tiiat the level ofrelevanr skills in the audience is so variable: 
Whoever could answer this (juestion would solve one of the central 
problems tacin.ii museum curators and educators. Since there is no de- 
tinitive answer, we propose possible solutions. One op ion is to ap- 
proach the communicative task in a frankly experimental fashion— by 
specif\ inu the variables involv ed in installations, by v aryin.ii them one 
at a rime, and by recordin.^ the effects of chan.iies on the audience. 
Manv museums are ;uread\ embarked in such experimentation, hor 
instance, the staft* at the Denver Art Museum, includin.^ educators, 
curators, and members of the publication department, with the help 
of a j. Paul (ietty Trust .tyrant, used ideas from an earlier draft of the 
present volume to desi_^n five experimental variations in labelin.^ for 
their musetim. Some of these kibels were extremely innov ative and 
etVective in stimulating atidiencc interaction with the work of art. 
With time, results of similar studies will accumulate, making it in- 
creasin^K possible for museums to facilitate the aesthetic experience. 

At tliis point, however, we will restrict ourselves to su^j^estions 
made b\ our sample of museum professionals. Be.iiinnin.^ with some 
oi)v ious issues, several called attention to the need for ,Liood lii^htin^. 
for fewer or less intrusive museum .guards, for more benches aiui rest 
rooms, for areas conduciv e to calm relaxation, and f(»r refreshments, 
as well as the need for etVective handlin.L; of such recurrent problems 
as crowds and noise. Most ^eneralK. the\ insisted on the importance 
of eliminatin.^ distractions, therein helpin,^ the viewer to see some- 
thin.iiand benefit from it. Taken together, these suggestions relate to 
one of the basic conditions of the aesthetic experience: the focusinii 
of attention. If museums could prov ide a pleasii^ env ironment and at 
the same time picvcnt mtiusions, woiks of an would have a bcttei 
ciiancc to make an impact, 

Moic often, however, the predominaiinu concern was with the 
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viewers skills: how to proN ide didactic iiitbrmaiion and other support 
tor enhancinj^; the viewers confidence and motivation. Often these 
^oals were directly related to the provision of a psychologically secure 
environment. Let us now turn to the first of these issues, namelv, 
what kind of didactic information is the most effective. 

The kind of prior knowledge seen to be necessary in order to ben- 
efit from an encounter with a work of art is in lar^e measure dependent 
on the respondents' professional responsibilities. Those workinj^ in 
museums with many archae()lofj;ical artifacts, for instance, have difter- 
ent opinions than those working in museums of contemporary art. Vor 
the former, didactic material is deemed necessary simply to allow 
viewers to know what they are looking at; an unfamiliar object should 
i>e identified. In the case of contemporary art, however, some profes- 
sionals feel that any form of explication should be axoided, for it would 
reliev e v iewers of the challenge of coming to terms with the work on 
their own. 

As a curator of ancient an states: 

1 like to sec more infoiiiKitioii. l-or iiistaiu-c. thcrc\ a won- 
derful t.ic\clci[iMicni of (Ihiiicsc ceramics from ilic earliest 
[icriods up to the \lin»; d\ iiast\, and it uoukl he nice to lia\ e 
soniethuiii ot' a clironolojiv mentioned, a map of where the 
(.enters f(u j m oil u cm these porcelains and earthenwares and 
stonewares .ire: how it relates to w hat was .uoin^ on in Japan 
and Korea: the impatt of oriental art— the hliie and white— 
on w hat was j^oinj^ on in the West at the same time, and w hai 
was j^oinji in the Isl.imic nations. All those are rcalK im- 
jMirt.int to tlie education of the miiseiiin-jioer, and \et \oii 
just don'i sec that sort of thin?; in the miiseiini at all. < > i ^ ) 

Referring to a specific hall in the museum in which she had until 
recently worked, she laments that "there rea!l\ isn't much infcjrma- 
lion; there's no infoi mat ion telling u here the reliefs came from, how 
ihcN fit into the whole palace, what .\ss\rian architecture was like at 
that point, what it meant . . . ^iMfiU palace plans, rclatifi^ the fra^- 
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iiicnts that \vc hii\ c to what the orif^inal looked hke," Tluis lier ^oals 
there involved '\ioing a lot of j^raphies and maps and palace plans and 
everything" in order to begin to rectify the situation by supplying the 
necessary skills for a meaningful experience. "1 think it varies," as 
one person succinctly states, "depending on the material and the de- 
gree of unfaniiliarity. Some shows really do recjuirc more explanation ' 
(loi). Another respondent, musing on similar issues, says that for her 
the optimal conditions 

would have Noincihing (o do with looking ai one (hing ai ii 
time, in a dark space, where nou heard (he com ersa( ions of 
the people of (he period in (he picture talking (o each other 
in the language the\ were talking, uiul you had the music 
that was appropriate (o (ha( period, and you had, sa\, a hun- 
dred (iuo(es fr{)in wri(ersof (he period deserihing (hings diat 
had something (o do wi(h (he t)l)jea that you were lookuig 
at. Alih(jugh I don t think a great work of art needs it, the 
more >(Hi bring tt) it and the more \ou pump into it, the more 
interesting it's going, (*> he for \ou. ( i :o) 

While didactic information is often desirable, most respondents 
agreed that it must be presented in an unobtrusive manner, perhaps 
through discrete computer terminals. Additionally. man\ thought 
that museums should also ha\e accessible infornuition, such as a li- 
brarv, as is stressed in the following description of one curator's idea 
of the optimal context: 

R: \ pleasan( aimosj^here. proper spaee (o work in with all the 
resources \ou waiu elose ai haful Those things cerKiinK are 
neeessarv. 
1: O.K. Resourees. meaning. . . : 

K: Oh. refercm cs. catalogues. pho(ographs of comparable ma- 
leiial. othci \ ises. lUit h.w ing all those ilunuN t lose b\. It's 
hartl to losi inn down ules antl Hip ihrou^^h the st.itks 
of peiiiKlkals or wh.nc\ci else. That's not o[)tinial. ^^)U 

16.) 
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soniotlnios lose the nioniciu or tlic nioiiicininn or both. 'I'liis 
siispciidc(i h\ Itself is nice, as a t\pc of cxpcriciKc tor a 
\\hlk\ but you also want to look at \s lut j;ocs w itli it, ami how 
docs it tit into the oxcrall picture, tlie context, (4:0) 

It was repeatedly noted that a j^ood nuiseuin prov ides a sort of di- 
diictic environment that extends beyond the wall labels and enhances 
aesthetic experiences ininicasuiably: 

Seeiiiua wcrk of art in |a less coniprc!iei«,si\e iiuiseuiii| is not 
^oiii«; to mean as uuicli as (seeiiiij^l the same work here, be- 
cause \ou iia\e the j^ood companions that surround it and 
make it resound a little bit more. And hax iiii^a ^reat lihrar\ 
behind \ou to stretch your miiul about it and w hat it is doin*;. 
^'ou need all of those inj^redieiits. (131) 

Inforniatioii of v arious sorts is soiiietiincs called for. and it should he 
presented with a measure of sulnlets and sophistication. The main 
point is that it be accessible if it is wanted, 

I'or a few respondents, virtually all information is superfluous: *if 
people are allowed to just be there and look, that's ^ood enou^^h. If 
it's ([uiet and if there's t^ood li^btin^." the possibility w ill exist "for 
experienciufi (art] on an important level" (104). (Convinced that the 
j^enuine work of ait can speak f(tr itself, this curator thinks there is 
simply no need to have an\thin<^ else ready for the v iewer— not before, 
not during, and not after. "I <;uess if I was <;oiii^to build an experience 
for someone," another person put it. "I'd put one ^reat picture in a 
room . . . and that's it. jonel per room." In this was the museum 
would be "forcing you to focus in on something" ( i i i ), And from his 
perspectiv e, this is exactly what it should do. Vet most of the curators 
were acutely aware that the presentation of informativ e material was 
not an all-or-nothing proposition: 

\\n\ \\.\\\\ .1 dilVicuU line: sinnctiincs exhibititins .iie pic 
semed almost as illusu.itions to iheories. Theie are some 
shov\ s that \ou walk dirouj^h and people are more interested 
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in rciulin^ ilic tc\t .utoiiip.mv iiii; the sliou than in lookinii 
at ihc works ot" an. And to nic. that is an imbalance. l)ctausc 
\<iur tiTM reason tor c\istiiii» is the t are ami ihe presentaiioii 
(jr()bjccts. the creation of a \ isual esperieiu e. 1 lia\e a prol)- 
leni with nuiseunis that lia\e f^one the ua\ ofWalkniaiis and 
wands. W'heii you ^o into those kinils ot exhibition \on 
often see people ualkin.n aloni;. lookintidoun at the uand in 
their hanti. and the\*re hvaiin^i, the exhibition, biu ihe\ 
aren't /Wv/'^'at ii. or the>*rl' bein.i; channeled to look at onK 
what the\*re bein.u told to look at insread of e\plorin«i it tor 
theniseUes. (km) 

With rbcsc kinds of tiistriKiions and witlv.uit control over wluit tbe\ 
arc lookiiii; lU. it sccins \ iruialK' impossible {*or \ icw crs to :ichic\ e an\ - 
tbin,i;c\cn iipproacbin^ an vicsitictic experience. 

The awareness of this .noi line between too little and too nuich in- 
formation leads most of the respondents to believe that the presen- 
tation of didactic material, if it is not to undermine tbe aesthetic ex- 
perience, nnist be done sidnK aiui with clear .i;oals in niind. One 
person directK iiuob ed in nuisenm education had both exceptionallN 
clear «it)als and a realistic sense of what conld be acconM')lished: 



The challci^iic {»!' makinu an amiiousual i>iesenta(ion and 
luittinii it in a museum is to take the uork (»t art and tiud a 
ua\ ol iraustoiminii it i»r absiractuiii it or lioinii Nonieihnv^ 
with it uhich makes u accessible to the muid of the iieisnn 
uho sees the ptciuie oi looks at the stulpture. 1 think there 
are \ei\ p{»uerfu! u.»\s that X.V.'s ejii tht that. It can (tpen 
up aesthetic .iuaieness and pert ept ioii. I think, in u.i\s ih.ii 
are not licneialK mulersiood. but .ire ^er\ p{t^vertul it dttne 
well. If voii put somcbinK in an exhibition let's sa\ 
onK ha\c ten minutes ui do sennet lunu thai isti't in si looking 
at the wuk ot ait can k\u1 a label, ni von ( .m heai .i 

sioi V. (M MM! can kV \ \\ hatev ei. W hat I'd do is iiu e them a (en- 
miiuue \.\. uhuh lakes a whole set of hisioiical ideas and 
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aesthetic N icwpoitits and all these other thiii«;s utid corn- 
presses it into a succinct statement which serves as a transi- 
tion for tlie \ isitor between the neutrality of walkiiifi; in. to 
the experience of bein^ engaged with those works of art 
wlien they're actually in the show —really thinkinfi; in rela- 
tion to them. (12") 

All these sugt^estions imply that enough information should be 
present to set the experience in motion, either by clarifying the chal- 
lenges of the work or by enhancing the skills of the \ iew er, but tiiat it 
not be so 'iea\ y-handed that it sub\ erts the opportunity for acti\ e dis- 
c{)\ery. Aside from the more intellectual information pro\ided 
through labels, audiovisual presentations, or printed matter, a num- 
ber of museum professionals discussed ways in which, through the 
presentation or installation of the works them^ebes, perceptual and 
\ isual skills might best be enhanced. 

Particularly important in this context is the idea of juxcaposition: 
"pictures are set next to one another or w ith objects" in such a way 
"that it allows one to do a certain amount of comparison" on one's 
own (loi). Likewise, while another person acknowledges that **we 
normally group objects chronologically or b\ nationality/' which is 
**probabl\ the v^asiest and most straightforward way to present works 
of art." he also points to the possible importance of juxtapositions 
whereby "people can learn by looking at related objects" across both 
time and media. 

Another freciuencly mentioned \ ehicle for facilitating aesthetic ex- 
perience is '^'hication that takes place outside the confines of the mu- 
seum itself, bot!^ in the context of formal instruction and on the \iew- 
er\ own. One curator sums up the issue: 

1 think one of the main barriers ii^ approaching; .uu! dealing 
witli art is faniiliaiiiv. We arc iau«:ht how to rc.id. aiul we 
wcic I juulu lanuu.ii^c. aiul wc i an icc(»iini/c ihosc woids anil 
sounds, \nd ilicsc aic skills which we learn \\\ school, hut 
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\\c doiVi Icurn sisiiulK how lo read n paimin^or liow lo look 
ac art. And that kind ofconipositional stud\ is a \\a\ otrcad- 



mji the painting. Then, ofcoiirsc. one can read it culturally 
and in [erins of the soeiei\ of the linie thai the artisi lised. 
And one can read it iniellectually in terms of the ideas and 
work from there. lUit there's always some aesthetic end to 
it. too. (112) 

Brin^in^ this prt)blcm back to the nuiscuni and \shat its possible re- 
sponsibilities are, aside from the display of objects, another person 
contends that 'it's very much in the interest of museums to be train- 
ing or educating their ow n future public" ( loO- 

Parallel to several of the conditions discussed in the fust section of 
this cliaoter, the most basic avenues for facilitating; meaningful en- 
counters with works of art seem to deriv e from the interpenetration of 
knowledge and experience. If they are to obtain maximum benefit 
from the experience viewers simply cannot enter the museum empty- 
handed; they need skills, especially visual ones, and they need prac- 
tice. One respondent jn particular stressed the fact that education, in 
concert with the museum experience, can also assure that the s iewer 
does not /mrr the museum empt\ -handed. This person indicates one 
of the primary motivations ibr seeking to facilitate the aesthetic 
experience: 

riie one [hini; the museum is [r\in,u [o tleselop is a sense of 



knowled;:e and with iliai knowledge some contideiiee m the 
indi\ idual thai his lasie e.ui e\isi, and ifs importani. 1 call u 
\ isual liieracv, Ifvou l aii'l re.id, \ou know ihai vou're tleti- 
eieni. If \ou ean'l make .lesiheiic disiinelions. people are 
less nnmcdiateb aware ihai there's someihiii;: tletieieni. Uui 
it" [leople don'l develop ihai contidenee, the\'fe deprived of 
a iiemendous souue ot pleasuie. Xnd (liev're depnxed nt a 
ireiiierid*ius wav ot expiessmj; iheii ideuni\. ot laking piule 



personal tasie oii the part ofiis .uniienee 
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In and nioldinji tlic cininMinicnt thc\ ll\c In, tlic objects 
ihcN surround thcnisoUcs with. 'llic\ become prc\ to all ol' 
the niatcrlalistk;, ad\ crtislnj^i forces \vh,kh arc constantU 
tcllinji c\cr\onc what thc\ should do, I would much rather 
sec that \\c were j;l\ln^^ them a little confidence and a htde 
interest in the factof dexelopinj^thelrown tastes; to me that 
would be much more Important than sendinj; them awa\ 
w ith know ledge of a l)it of art hlstor\. ( i :N) 

As this discussion indicates, confidence is perhaps at once a prcrccj- 
uisitc for and a result of ineanin.t;t'ul interactions w ith works of art, 'lo 
engender hotb tbe experience and the confidence, what the viewer 
seems to need aboxe all is that sense of support, security, and trust 
that we earlier found to be tbe most basic precondition for aesthetic 
experience. 

In addressin)i this issue, we may find it useful first to consider some 
of the nejj;ati\e conditions decril)ed l)\ the museum professionals. 
"W here so many people j^et Into trouble" is ibat "they're lookin*:; for 
these neat little packages that will spell thin.t;s out for them and make 
it instant lo\e or Instant hate or whatever it is" (i k;). The viewers 
themseb es, this person indicates, are inclined toward bein^ formulaic 
when dealing with works of art; they want answers, solutions to tbe 
fre(iuently l)atflin)i things tlie\ are confronted with. "It's a scar\ tbin.t; 
to do," as another person puts it. "because sou're nexersure ifvou'rc 
ri,i;bt." ^et e\en the recoj^nltlon, noted abo\e, that "there is no ab- 
s(*lute, one, ri^ht le\el on which to read a painting" often cannot 
lessen tlie anxiety of dealin.t; w ith artol)jects "alone." 

To tliis ^roup of professionals, it is pamfulK e\ident that peof^le 
come to ibese encounters "w ith a |{)t of cultural lian^i;-ups, partlcularlv 
in tbe area of contemporary art . . . tbe\'re liosiile al)out it . , . 
thev'ie not read\ to lookor j^i\e In at all" (n:). And insecuritv and 
han,u-ups tan often harden into piejudites. e\en outri^^bt rejections. 
S(j man\ people, sa\s another c urator, "are afraid that thc\*re not ha\- 
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iii.U the ri.ulic response^ c\cii thou^li— at least from her perspeeti\e~ 
**it doesn't matter/' As she puts it. 

Who earcsr The sad thin.^ is tiuit a lot of people don'i ha\c 
the response because the\ don't tuink that the\'re supposed 
to, or the\ don't think that thex're alloued to, or the\ don't 
think the\ knou enou.uh to. And realK. it's real simple: ii's 
just hke lookinu at a sunset or soniethin.u out the uindo^^. 
\ou lui\e as nuK-h ri.uht to look at a work of art as anythinji 
else. .\iui all that stutVihat j;eis in the wa\ is uhat seems sad 
to iiK'. ( 1 :o) 

.\iK)ther person a.urees that "a lot of people are intimidated or feel like 
*()h, 1 don't t;et anxthin.u out of this, lnitma\he I siiould.' " There is 
also that "\ery scared attitude," the inability to beliexe "chat it's an 
instructi\e, enrichin.u experience." Some \isicors, she continues, 
seem to feel that '^they're .uoini; to be tested on their knowled.^e or 
sometiiinii like that" (io6), the anticipation bein^ thai the\ cannot 
help but faih To state an e\tieme: "Some people .^et so set in their 
\\a\s" tiiat the\ become "welded" to "\er\ tack\, tasteless thin,us be- 
cause thev'\ e ne\er been ii^w en the benefit of liking w hat the\ like at 
anv period in their life— the\'\e always been looked down at as *()h, 
\ou can't possibU like plastic HowersI'— they ^et defensive . . . these 
objects become otVensi\e thini^s to them rather than constructive 
things." What musi be done, she sa\s, is "break that cycle." She in- 
sists on "stopping the tiefense mode" so as tc* "continue the c\cle ot 
learnmt; and iiiiprox in^ throimhout a lifetime" ( i o6). We w ill esamine 
now how this mii!;ht be done. 

It IS necessar\ to "uet people confident enouuh to enter aii's pres- 
ence and interact in the presence witlutut woirMti.m somehow mu- 
seums ha\e to insiill that confidence m people and the abilit\ to iiust 
in their ow n two e\ es, i heir own. and no one else's. .\nd that s a iiard 
job" ( mO. \e\eilhelcss, museums must (t\ lo "leach thai aiidtciKC, 
\n pill ibeiu ai ease, m make iheni feel lhai whai ihe\ ha\e is nioie 
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tluin enough . . . making thcin feci confident somehow, eoniinj; in 
and entering it on \\hatc\er level; you know, '\\hate\er thev lui\e is 
^reat.'" In a \vf)rd. the museum should try to support \iewers. let 
them know in some \vay that the\ are not necessariU as de\ ()id of the 
capacity to experience as they may think. 

"I ha\e the feeling." another person muses, "that they are standing 
around surrounded by this \ ery aj;^ressive material, thinking. 'What 
is it I'm supposed to he thinkir.j^ about this:' I mean, we li\e in a \ erv 
self-conscious culture and there's the illusion that eserybodv is in- 
formed about everythin^i;. But I really think what they're informed 
about is like the last twenty mituites." 'I hus. she su^^^ests that it may 
be useful to try to link up the new with the alp ad\ known, for in- 
stance ''to look at I'Vank Stella and think about ( :ara\ a^^^io." which is 
cxactK what she has done in her own slide presentations. In this man- 
ner she can "add solidity to what the present is and also bring an )b- 
ject from the past up into the present'* ( i :o). Rather than trying to use 
the present as an anchor, as curators who spoke al)out connecting art 
to life experiences suggested, in this instance it is the past that is 
used. With its solidity— and indeed legitimac\~it ma\ ser\e to render 
the new as less alien and distant. 

This is especially needed, she notes, for "special" exhibitions, 
w here "w e get the same crow d you get at the ( lubs game. ... 1 fee! as 
though if you can pro\ ide some kind of context I'or that or to open up 
w hat the exhibition is about for then^. r!^:u that is a useful kind of ac- 
ti\ it\." Because there is a lot of content to deal with, this educator 
deems it necessars to make it "less nnsterious and more accessible to 
people." In all honesty, she indicates. "1 don't belie\e people fall in otV 
the stieet and ha\e aesthetic experiences. I realK don't. I think the\ 
need all the help the\ can get. ... 1 lopefullv in the end. the ultimate 
experience is the experience w ith the real works of art" ( i :o). 

A further problem is that "most people/' as one respondent be- 
lie\es. ".lie realK much moic intciested in Ai[ mfornuilion than thes 
are about the art itself. rhe\'d lather know all the intimate deta, s of 
Picasso's lel.itionsliips with his mistresses and wi\es than lr\ and im- 
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dcrstand what w as so rcNolutlonary about (lubism or colla^^c or assem- 
bled sculpture" (103). Tlie trick, he says, is ''trying to tind.ways to 
push the possible as tar as I can <z;o without turnini; people otV/' e\en 
if it means using cartoons and the like. "1 try to rind ways of trying to 
let people know that serious things can be discussed sometimes in a 
lighthearted way." Most important, it is essential to take any and all 
measures that can prevent people from feeling "at a loss." In these 
few statements, we can see the issues of attention, prejudice, the 
hook, as well as the recurrent need for confidence and securitx. all 
emerging in full relief. 

In a similar fashion, one expert noted that she herself would "rather 
look at one type of work th.m another." She asks: 

\Vh\ sln)ukln'i I .i;ivc the bcnctn of that to anotlKT pcison. 
even if they nia\ prefer lookini; at clow ii pii turcs duui de 
Kooning, l^ui okay, let's ^i\e thcin the best elown pictures 
then. And then nia\he beeaiise of that. the\ will l)e able to 
look at de Kooning. \o\\ know it's always a step up: you eaif t 
really start . . . >ou ha\e to k-arn how to crawl before you can 
ever walk. (io<'») 

V(n this person, the aim is not to meet viewers halfwav. as it has been 
for man\ of the others, but in fact to meet them all the wa\. to take 
them strictly on their own terms. Most professionals h(;lding this \ iew 
did NO/ believe that people ought to slay there, of course, looking at 
cartoons and clown pictures. But it ma\ be that this egalitarian ethic 
is, in some instances, the prere(iuisite for any development of the nec- 
essary skills at all. In almost sulnersive fashion, perhaps \ iewers (»f 
the type being described here can be shown the way only after theii 
ow n interests aiui needs have been full\ met and reinforced. 

As one corporate curator tells it. you have to be able to compromise 
all the lime: 

Vou have to deal wiih bad an. >on inherit hail lasie. people 
willi bad taste, and \ou ha\e to soiueliow ^o t'toiu w here ihe\ 
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arc. ^ou can'c walk in a nuiscuni and sa\. "Well. i\\(ni don't 
like this, you ob\ ioiislx aren't educated, that's all. and conic 
hack to me when you arc." ... 1 mean people come in and 
they'll sa\. "I hate. I realK hate abstract art." And I i^o. 
"Well, do you like ( !e/anne: 1 )o \ou like this.-" And I'll show 
them a (Xv.anne . . . and I'll sa\. "Well, that's \er\ abstract 
if \ou think about it. you know." and talk about the trans- 
lation ot' a three-dimensional to a two-dimensional surface 
. . . \ou start to think of ways to deal with that encounter, 
not threaten i)eo[)le. (i:^) 

In conclusion, w hat do these interview s sujr<rest about how the mu- 
seum en\ ironmcnt may facilitate the aesthetic cxiierience? The j^en- 
eral outlines of a conceptual strategy are fairly clear. 

I'irst, the museum should communicate to the \ iewers that \ iewini; 
art is its own reward— a chance to embark on an ad\enture that will 
challenge their senses, their emotions, and their know led^e. Within 
this ircneral ^oal, and de[KMidin«i on the \ iewer\ le\el of skills, a num- 
[)er of more specific and graduated ch alien, <^es mi,i;bt he proN ided, in 
recognition of the fact that w ithout a sense of purjiose the encounter 
w ith objects, and therefore the entire museum \ isit, is liound to be 
diffused and unsatisfyinj^. 

.Second, the \ iewer ou^bt to be made to feci that there are no rijj;bt 
or w ron<r responses to the objects displayed. Instead of bein^i^ a place 
that promotes one correct wa\ of respoiuiin^ii, the museum should tr\ 
to encouraj;e a sense of adventure, of openness. After all, the artists 
who created the works on display more often than not were tbem- 
selves iconoclasts search in «i for new \ alucs and new forms of expres- 
sion. At the same time, it should be made clear that \ iewinj; art is a 
complex, challenging; proposition. 

To help the public de\elop the skills necessary to make the expe- 
rience rewarding;, the museinn should- in a departure froni the tra- 
ditional museum presentation of art objects that implies only art his- 
torical infornuuion is rcle\ ant -pro\ ide a di\ersit\ of tools that 
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hij^hlij;lu the pcrccptuaL tlic emotional, tlic co.miitiN c, and the coni- 
municatiN c content of the works. While basic art historical data may 
be sufticient for the expert, it fails to address the needs of the N ast ma- 
jority of the public. It is important that these tools— ran|i;in^ from au- 
diovisual aids to labels— be readily available, but it is e\ en more es- 
sential that thes l\o not distract the \ iewer from the encounter itselt. 

And tinallv, the optimal installation of art objects would help induce 
the How experience in the viewer by promotin.i; concentration and 
aNoidini:; distractions. It would seek to rclie\ e members of the public 
from self-consciousness, from concerns about time, hunj^er. and fa- 
tigue. It would take into account the \ isitors' need for controlling their 
own end of the interaction by allowing choices in terms of space, time, 
pri\acy. and information. It would find ua\s to pro\ ide feedback to 
the viewers resiM)nses. thereby making it more likeK that the dia- 
lot^ue between person and object will continue and become more 
coniple\. 

In principle, these strate.t;ic reciuirements for enhar.cin^i; the aes- 
thetic experience are cjuite clear. Ilow to put them into practice 
within the institutional constraints of a modern museum obviously 
poses a number of \ ery difticult problems. But perhaps this blueprint, 
tof^ether w ith the ingenuity and perse\ erance of professionals in the 
Held, will help museums to take their cultural mandate one step fur- 
ther. In addition to bein^ repositories of past excellence, they mi.i^ht 
then become ds namic workshops in w hich the consciousness of an in- 
creasing proportion of the public is enriched by more complex 
experiences. 
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CHAPTER 6 



(conclusions 



T HIS SI I 1)^ was undertaken in order to nrri\e at a better uiulerstand- 
infi. ot'w hat constitutes tlie aestlietie e\[,ericnce. so as to make it [pos- 
sible tor iiiore peofile to derive a more intense enjo\ ment from the use 
of their \ isual faculties. What ha\e we learned as a result of'this s\s- 
tematic iii(|uiry? 

Perhaps the basic contribution (^f this stud\ is to su.^i^est the im- 
portance of conceptually separating the ron/cNf of the aesthetic e\pe- 
rienee from its <tni(tun\ Past thinkers ha\e reco^ni/ed the uni\ersal- 
ity of the structure of the e\[)erience, remarking on the ubicjuitous 
centering of attention, sense of clarity, wholeness, freedom, and other 
(|ualities that characterize the experience. iMom these similarities 
they erroneously concluded that the content of the e\[K'rience nuist 
also be uni\ ersaK If a [larticular [philosopher encountered the work of 
art primariU on a formal le\ eK he ascribed the [)ower of arresting; at- 
tention to the formal (jualities of the work. If another approached 
the object mainK iii teims of emotional emi^atln , he would conclutie 
that it was the emotional char^e of the object that [Produced the ex- 
perience—and so forth for the other dimensions of ex[ieriencin,u, 
sucli as the intellectual or the communicaii\e. with all their numer- 
ous \ariants. 

In other woids, a certain moiiolitliic intraiisifi:ence has characterized 
previous ai^proaches, each of which has claimed to hold the ke\s lo 
the aesthetic realm. It is cleai win this happened as lonu <is the con- 
tent of the ex[peiience was not dilVereniiaied from its ti\namic struc- 
ture. But as suon as the two are seen as se[parate issues, it becomes 
nnuh easier to see that while the felt (iu,ilii\ ot the experience ma\ 
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he the same tor every aesthetic encounter, the details that make the 
experience possihie arc infinitely varied. 

The conse(|ucnces of this change in perspective are tar trom bein«; 
of academic interest only. A major imphcation is that we are free to he 
as eclectic as possible in approaching art and in educating people to 
appreciate it. 'I'he criterion for the aesthetic encounter is not the ad- 
herence to a canon of essential attitudes — he the\' formal, historical, 
relifi^ious, sociological, emiotional, or any other. Any or all of these will 
do. The criterion for the aesthetic experience is the experience itself, 
however it is arrived at. 

This claim mi^ht prove to be iiberatinj^, but if this v\cre all we 
learned from the study, it would not he much, bortunately, we have 
also come to a more detailed understanding^ of what the structure 
of this experience is like, what makes it possihie, and how it chanj^cs 
over time. This knowledge, in turn, ^wcs us a better idea of how 
to maximize the fre(|uency and the intensit\ of the aesthetic 
i xperiencc. 

'lb sumniari/.e the results of this investigation, it will be useful to 
give a possible basic definition of the aesthetic experience. On the ba- 
sis of what we have learned, we can define it as an intense involvement 
of attention in response to a visual stimulus, for no other reason than 
to sustain the interaction. 'I'hc experiential consecpienccs of such' a 
deep and autotelic involvement are an intense enjoyment character- 
ized by technics of personal wholeness, a sense of discovery, and a 
sense of human connectedness. 

Note that this detinitioii onl\ deals with what wc have called the 
structural elements of the experience, rather than with its content. 
'I1ie content enters the discussion in terms of two sets of precondi- 
tio!is that make the experience possible: the challenges contained in 
the object and the skills of the viewer. As Ir.'.s been detailed in ( Chapter 
the challenges of art arc mainK of f()*.»- types: the formal structure 
of the work, its ^ motional impact, ihf intellectual references it car- 
ries—its art historical, cultural, historical, and biographical implica- 
ti(ms, ami the comnnmicativ e possibilities it presents— and the op- 
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portunitics it creates tor a tiialoj^uc with the artist, his time, and 
w itliin the \ iewers themselves. Without this ct)ntent there would be 
nothiiH', to arrest the \ie\\er*s attention, and conseciuently there 
would be no experience. 

The (lucstionnaire results reported in Chapter 3 have shown that 
while the structure of the aesthetic experience is rated in similar 
terms bv all the museum professionals regardless of a/.e, trainin.u. and 
present professional specialty, the relative emphasis on content \ aries 
considerably. Thus the (juantitative data confirm that while the same 
dimensions-such as clarity of j;oals. feedback, the perception of chal- 
lenj!;es, the use of skills-are etiually important parts of the aesthetic 
experience, the actual stimuli that will trij;^er the experience are ver\ 
different for different people. For example, the curators of premodern 
art trained in art history may tend to perceixe the challeni^es ot the 
aestiietic encounter mainU in terms of knowin.ii more about the ob- 
ject, while art educators may see the challen,L^es as communicating the 
content of the work to a wider audience. 

Corresponding; to these \ aried opportunities for action are the skills 
the \ ie.vers possess. These will allow interpretation of and reaction to 
the challenges contained in the work, A certain amount of visual dis- 
crimination seems to be indispensable. The theoretical model su.l;- 
^ests that a person with onl\ rudimentary perceptual skills, a person 
who has ne\er exercised \isual discrimination to compare, contrast, 
and evaluate visual stimuli, will be unabl- to derixe an aesthetic ex- 
perience from any but the most simple forms. Only when challenj^cs 
and skills aie nearl\ in balance does attention become focused. Con- 
se(iuently. a complex work of art will en,L^aj!;e onl\ a person who has 
developed con^^lcx vi^^^il ^1<>"^- I'robabK for this reason, the (jues- 
tionnaires ha\e shown that all museum professionals. rej;ardless ol 
backj!;round or present sp jciali/atioiK e(jiiall\ endorse the impc^rtance 
of formal responses to the art object. 

I'.motional responsiveness, knowled.t^c of the period, of the culture, 
jnd of the artist, a familiarits wuh techniciues and schools (»1 
art, a w illin^ncss and an abilit\ to comnumicate with the w(Mkand us 
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contents arc the other skills \ie\vers must hu\e in order to interact 
with the opportunities presented by the art object. None of these 
skills is essential, but they all can enhance the experience, 'The depth 
or complexity of the aesthetic experience— but not its intensity- 
depends on how many of these dimensions arc used in the interpre- 
tation of the work. 

I here seems to he a de\clopmcntal trend in the interaction with 
works of art, a trend that unfolds in similar stages durin<ithe course of 
a person's life. It appears that many people are first attracted 1)\ the 
\isual impact of the formal (jualities of objects, such as an unusual and 
strong; shape or a \ ivid color combination. Biographical references and 
emotional content are often the second step, huellectual challen<;es 
are usually disco\"ercd later, and sometimes unwillin^lv. Some people 
apparently resist usin^ intellectual skills to interpret objects, for fear 
that attending to historical or sociological dimensions mav interfere 
with the sensorv interaction, disrupting the concentration ncccssar\ 
to sustain the experience. PVom this they deduce that an intellectual 
approach is antithetical to the real aesthetic encounter. While this 
might be empirically true in their cases, it is certainlv not true in prin- 
ciple, for when people Income confident in their intellectual skills, 
they can seamlessly integrate the intellectual dimension of interpre- 
tation with the perceptual or the emotional dimensions, without be- 
coming distracted and thus disrupting the experience. In fact, when 
these diflerent skills are brought to bear on the object simultaneousl\. 
the experience becomes ine\ itably more complex and profound. 

IIoweNcr, a related studv of art collectors (Robinson lySSb) sug- 
gests that there is no exact sc(iucncc of dc\ clopment a person nuist 
follow to become an expert in an. What t\pc of art one begins with, 
and for what reasons, docs not seem to matter. One person's fascina- 
tion with art may be the result of long-standing famiK tratlition, an- 
other' the result oi'a fortuitous accidciu. One jicrson ma\ siaii ic- 
spoiuliiVL: to emotional (jualitics in the work and then become 
interested in its historical dimensions, win . another ma\ start out 
being intriguctl In the pcrsonalit\ of an artist ami \cais huci dcNclop 
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scnsitl\ iry to tlic tcchiiieiil (jualitics of certain works. In other uords. 
in terms of content tliere does not seem to be any clear-cut se(|iience 
of Ik)\v a person becomes an expert in art. 

Tlicre is. however, a \er\ interesting and important pattern that 
distinf^uislies collectors in terms of the structure of their aesthetic de- 
velopment, 'lb put it simpK. some people never change the \\ay in 
which they respond to works of art. Year after year, they see the same 
challenges, and they do notde\ elop new skills. Other collectors, ho\N- 
e\ cr. be^in to see new possibilities in works of art as their familiarity 
with them increases, and they .i^ain mastery in new areas of expertise. 
Collectors of this type tend to ha\e more complex responses to art 
(that is, they relate to m(^re dimensions of the work), and their re- 
sponses tend to be orj^ani/.ed in aesthetic frameworks held tof^ether by 
a personal project rather than by social con\entions. Tluis one mi^ht 
say that de\ elopmcnt of expertise in art consists in lea\ inf^ open the 
possibility of experiencing new dimensions of art objects. 

In certain domains such as mathematics, or science. lo,u;ic. and e\en 
moralii\. psscholo^ists claim that learnin.i; must proceed by certain ir- 
rcNcrsible steps, hbr instance, in masterinj^ numbers one must first 
learn to operate with concrete (juantities before learning to mana.i^e 
abstract ones, 'riiercforc it has been customars to expect that all de- 
velopment nuist be sec|ucntial and irreversible. At the \ery earliest 
staj^es of aesthetic appreciation, in the first years of life, there mi^ht 
indeed be such clear-cut steps in the development of aesthetic re- 
sponses. It seems, for example, that the tirst criterion small children 
c\ervwbcre apply to a drawinj; is whether it is messy or not. If it is 
messv, thc\ dislike it; if it is not. thes like it. But such simple dis- 
tinctions are soon overshadowed by the complcxiis of challenges 
works of art present. W ith >oun^ adults, it does not seem to matter 
whether a person is most responsive lo the co<;niti\e. the expressive, 
oi the visual elemcius of art. What does sc. m to mattci however, is 
whether this responsiveness is personalK meaningful, and whether it 
■ becomes pro)i,ressivel\ more complex with time. 

If all of this is true, the aesthetic experience can be taken as one 
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form of riow, or optimal experience, related to nian\ similar experi- 
ences that share the same structural attributes— deep concentration a 
sense of control and freedom made possible by a balancin^z; of chal- 
len«!;es and skills, and a continuous development of meaningful com- 
plexity—experiences that follow immersion in religious rituals, in ath- 
letic competition, or in the performance of music or playin*; chess, in 
fact, any of a ^reat number of structured interactions with the en\ i- 
ronnient that result in deep enjoyment. \ 1iy, then, are these expe- 
riences so enjoyable that they are pursued for their ow n sake? 

At some point neuroscientists will no doubt identify a chemical 
chant^e somewhere in the central nervous system that takes place 
whenever we enjoy what we are doin;;!;. When that happens, most 
people w ill say, "Oh. I see. enjoyment is nothin.i^ l)ut a matter of bio- 
chemistry. It is caused l)y chemical chan;z;es in the brain." Such a mo- 
lecular explanation unfortunately will not be very illuminating, be- 
cause an ecjually justified inference would l)e: "A chemical chanj^e in 
the l)rain is caused by enjoyment." .\ relationship between, say, en- 
dorphin levels in the brain and a subjective sense of joy would not tell 
us much about the experience. .A more pertinent account mi^ht iden- 
tify the adaptive significance of enjoyment within an evolutionary 
framework. At this [)oint we can only speculate, l)ut it is worth con- 
sidering what that connection mij^ht l)e. 

Kv ery or^^anism must be motiv ated to carry out actions that will en- 
sure its surv ival. The most common mechanisms that hav e evolv ed to 
motivate liv in^ or;:^anisms are pleasure a!id pain. In the human species 
the two most basic survival necessities, eating and reproducing^;, hav e 
become connected through evolution with feelings of pleasure. This 
connection ensures that indiv iduals will [)e motivated to remain aliv e 
and reproduce, therel)y allow in;:^ the continuation of the species. Pre- 
sumably, animals that did not dev elop this association (between eating 
or sexual activity on the one hand and pleasuie on the other and ihat 
had no other means of ensuring that these activities would l)e carried 
out— had fewer incentives to jii;row and to multipK and therefore had 
a lesser chance of sur\ iv in^. 
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But feeding aiui reproduction arc ccrtainl\ not the onl\ sur\ i\ al [>a- 
ranictcrs for such a couiplcx ori;auisin as a luniuui hcin^. Hunums 
Ivavc prospered as a species only l^ecause tliey ha\e been able to Hnd 
opportunicies in einironnKMUal niches to which they were not ori,i;i- 
nallv adapted. The human presence in the world has taken the forms 
of a constant discovery of new challen,i;es and a concomitant ur^L;e to 
develop new skills. It may be suf;i^ested, therefore, that the human 
propensity ro Hnd challenges and to de\ clop skills is the result of this 
process ha\inj; become linked with an enjoyable experience, just as 
food aivl "cx have. Of course this does not explain how the linkage has 
come about, but it does su,i^.i;est why the How experience, based on a 
balanciui!; of skills and challen<i:es that ine\ itably leads to hi^^her lc\ els 
of complexity, is so enjo\able. 

'lb identifv the commonalities between the aesthetic experience 
and the How experience is onl\ the fust ste|\ 'The next (lucstioii be- 
comes: W hat ditVerentiates the aesthetic from other kinds of How ex- 
periences? (Nearly the peculiar nature of the challen,ues contained in 
art objects and the skills re(|uired for inreractin.ii w ith rhem define the 
specific (juality of the experience. Aesthetic enjoyment differs from 
other kinds in that the *-kills re(|uiied are interpretive and lead to a 
sense of unfoldin.n disco\ cry— a disco\er\, to be precise, ol'human ex- 
periences. 'The \isual arts provide this sense of disco\er\ in the form 
of concrete objects that embod\ human action. 

All How ex[K^riences lead to a more intense interaction with the en- 
\ ironment. to a de\elopmein of potentialiries: in s[iorts a person be- 
comes more discij^lined and increases his plnsical fitness: in ches^ the 
disci[^line leads to hei.uhtened rational processes and a keen compet- 
itive ed^c. The aesthetic experience develops sensiti\ it\ to the Inni^j^ 
of other persons, to the excellence of u^rm. to the style of distant his- 
torical periods, to the essence of unfamiliar ci\ ili/ations. In so doini;. 
It cbaniics and expands the bein^of the \icwci. 

It is not an ex.i«^^eration to sa\ that these feaiures<of the aesthetic 
encounter ha\e a \ital bearin,i; on the siM\i\al (jf the human species. 
While reason and science help us to know and coiuiol the cn\ iron- 
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mclU. they arc not particulnriy well suited tor helpinii; us to under- 
stand ourscl\ cs and one another. 'Ibtal involvement in an aesthetic e\- 
[)erience forces v iewers to confront their emotions and values and 
provides a taste of sharin<^ the essence of other beini!;s. other w avs of 
life. If e\()lution~as distinct from technical proj^ress~is to continue, 
then the aesthetic e\[Krience will play a central role in it. 

Of course none of this means that the onl\ way to achieve this state 
of consciousness is by looking at works of art in museums. As 
so many of {)ur museum professionals have stressed, a person with 
skills in \ isual interpretation can be involv ed b\ forms in any context— 
the suhvva\- or a Mexican v illaj^e will do as \vell as the National (ial- 
lery, ^et museums have the responsibility to preserve the best chal- 
lenges art can provide and to dexelop the potentials of viewers to ap- 
preciate them, 

'lo increase the number of people who can res[)ond to the chal- 
Icn^^es of art and to increase the interiuetiv e skills that hcit^luen the 
ex[">erience is no easy task. The intcnsit\' of enjoyment so ex ident in 
the interviews of these [Hofessionals is rare. It can be achieved onl\ 
by those fortunate enough to have an extraordinary sensitivitv to vi- 
sual stimuli, or by those who have invested much time in looking and 
inter[Hetin^ what they see. Most of us are not so luck\: manv are horn 
with "tin e\es" and lack the time to learn how to see. The develoji- 
ment of potentialities in ev er\ domain re(|uire' investments of time 
nd cneri^N that must come at the expense of some other achiev ement. 
I liess masters must constantly hone their skills at the t^ame and iiave 
little op[M)rtunity to do anythin.i; else; t;ood musicians must constanth 
rehearse to stay in ^ood form. Art. said i^merson. is a jealous mistress. 

Ciixen that there are so main com[->etin^ ;^oals to strixe for. is it le- 
alistic to iioUl out hope for an increase in v isual hiei.ic\ for the t^cnerai 
population: We mi.s;ht lake the Roman sa\in;i. .\n /(ffi;^(/^ vi/a /tn : is {\\\ 
adtlition to its more tratiit loiial interpretation) to su^^i^cst the fuiiiitx 
of expect in.i; lar;^e numbers of people toticxelop liieir aesthetic skills 
wiien facctl w itii the shortness of life. Vet tiie enhancement ()f self ih.u 
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the acstlictiL- experience uniciucly prov icies is loo iiniM)ruuu tor any 
culture to neglect, 

Tlie structural model of the aesthetic experience, already so often 
invoked in these pa^es. su^^ests some principles for how that expe- 
rience mi^^ht be optinii/.ed. In the Hrst place, we have seen that con- 
centration on the object is essential. N(t matter how ^reat the works 
of art displayed, they will not be able to en^a^e the viewer as lon^ as 
there are distractions competing for his or her attention. The most ob- 
\ ions task of museums is to provide wa\s for this intense concentra- 
tion to occur. 

But even stillness and focus are not enough to attract viewers' at- 
tention to the object, unless they have clear ^oals or some idea of w hat 
to expect from the encounter. The ^oal of most visitors is >»impl\ to 
*\io'' the museum, t{) walk through it so that the\ can sa\ ihe\ have 
been to it. nodding on the vva\ to those familiar objects that justit\ the 
institution's renown. It is what one of the curators aptl\ termed a "Ro- 
lodex" approach, l-evv visitors plan to meet the challenges of the art- 
work, to wrestle with the meaning it contains. Mven so. occasionalK 
a piece mav arrest the casual visitor, forcing him or her to come to 
terms w ith one or another of its dimensions. But trivial .uoals tend to 
set up expectations for superficial encounters, which prevent the ex- 
perience from progressing ver\ far. It vvoidd be ditlicult for a museum 
to transform the viev\ers' <is)als through direct didactic- intervention. It 
seems more etVective to cluuvue the expectations of the audience by 
installations subtly desit^ncd to sut!;t!;est dimensions of challenge that 
the \ ievver mii^ht reco^ni/.e and resjiond to. Traditional tiisphw s mi^lu 
unfornmately reinforce the expectation that all the audience has to do 
is parade in front (^f the objects. 

But supposin^^ that a work does arrest the passedn ; often that in- 
volvement will be aborted for lack of clear feedback. What the cura- 
tors call self-contidence and assiuance in the art encounter is a sense 
of control based on knowing how to tead the feedb.ick to one's in- 
^er[>retive moves, h'ach feelin.i;, each response to the object can be 



tested by looking for new e\ idence tluu will Lontirni or call into (jues- 
tion one's Hrst inijuessions. \'er this jiroeess of disc()\er\ reciuircs con- 
Hdence bred of experience and training— precisely the skills that die 
layperson lacks. 

I^ventually the ar^uinent conies back to the same conclusion: with- 
out skills to reeo^ni/.e the possibilities contained in the artwork, the 
experience will remain shallow. Without sensiti\ it\ to the pouer con- 
centrated in a well-made object, without interest in the feelings em- 
bodied in it» without curiosity about the existential context from 
which it sprang, even the most nio\ in^ work will remain mure. Just 
one of these skills is enough to launch tiie experience, but in the ab- 
sence of any, not much can be expected. 

The dirticult\' museum educators face is that they cannoi jilan for a 
uni\ ersal hook to en^a^e the attention of the \ isitors, w liose skills are 
cli\erse and )i;cnerally unknown. Therefore, tlie\ cannot plan for a 
l^oint of entry that would brin^ the challenges of the work of art into 
i)alance with the undexeloped skills of the \ arious viewers. Ainiini; for 
tile a\era)i;e is sensible but lar^^eiy unsuccessful, because there are in 
reality few ax era^^e persons, or at least they are a\ era^e in \ er\ ditier- 
ent ways. A better strate|i;y is for the museum to provide as manv 
bridges as possible between the viewer and the art, drawin.i; on all tlie 
dimensions that the work contains, from the historical-anecdotal to 
the starkly formal. But this brid^in^ between skills and chaileULces 
must be done in an unobirusi\e was that will not diminish concentra- 
tion on the work itself. 

If these suji;^estions sound like instructions for how to s(|uare ilie 
circle, the impression is not far otV the mark. It is extremely difficult 
to lead a person to experience something he or she has no interest in 
or has no abilities for. In a. culture as concerned with the bottom line 
as ours is, people feel that iinestinj; effort in the pursuit of material 
«^oals makes sense, but that such frills as the appreciation of art should 
come naturally. .\s one curator heatedly complained about the casual 
wa\ in which people assume that he has special expertise: 
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No. it Is. it Is so s.ul sonictiiucs. These naive aiul misiin;^ 
pc()[)ic have been hrou^lu up— I dtni't know how . . . that it 
is p<)ssil')lc to . . . *'\oii know. I ha\c so niiieh troul>lc dec id- 
ing w hafs iiood and w hat's not uood. antl 1 would hkc to lni\ 
. tor in\cstniLMU."* 'I'liat's the tirst tiling tliat riles me. Oli. Til 
♦^i\e Nou tile t\pieal eoninients that people make. **()h. and 
\oM ha\e sueh wondeilui tastes." That's anoiher thin.i; that 
makes ni\ hile rise | iau^li |. It's not a (piestion of tastes. *'( )Ik 
could vou just sit (.iown antl tell me and explain lo me how 
. , . '* Antl then. In a wa\. that is \er\ eontlestentliiii!. be- 
cause I , , . Damn it. 1 W(»rked \er\ h.utl to reach ihat 
point. , . , \ntl I read .^reat. hu.ue. thick Ivtoks when 1 
should ha\e been dtun.u |other| thinus. \ntl I. I worketl 
tor it. 1 I I > ) 

To develop t'ulK the skills iiccessar\ lor aesthetic interpretation is 
hard work. I'eu people can be oxjiected to de\elop the ret pi i red dis- 
cipline. But the cluinees tor e\p;nKiln^ the boundaries ol'ihe sell' that 
art pro\ ides are itx^ \ aluable to let them pass h\. There is no (piesti(/n 
that the liteofexeiv member of societv would be inipo\erished ifthe 
skills t\)r encodiivt; human experience in works of beaut\. and the 
skills tor decotiiiVL; it. were lost. We would then be sentenced to li\e 
w ithin the limits of our actual existences, blinded to the meaninus 
embodied in the work of those who ha\e struu^^lcd lo tind new wa\s 
of construing our experiences, of those w holun e tried to create order 
in the human condition. 

I'Vom these inter\ lews with expert practiii(niers ot'tbe aesthetic ex- 
perience, we ha\c learned to imdersiand more clearK the \ast poten- 
tial tor communication across sensory modalities. j>ersons. and wa\s 
of bein^ thai the work of art is cajnible of releasin.i; when a prepared 
consciousness encounters it. We have also learned more about the In- 
lensitN of expcrieiue thus neneialed and about how its d\nanncs 
ehan«;c with time and experience. And tinalK. we tried to 
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dcNclop a systLMivatic hc^innin.^ toward uiulcrstaiKiin.^ how to make 
this experience, and the conditions necessarx to sustain it, more i^en- 
eralK available. 

\'et w hatever contribution this study has made is onix a first step in 
a Inn^i process aimed at better understanding^, l'*\ en the <^rc\\i \ ariet\ 
of interpreti\e skills represented by museum professionals does not 
exhaust all the potential approaches to works of art. Artists, art teach- 
ers, critics, and the public at lar^e mi^ht brin.^ to li<^ht different wavs 
a^ain of encountering works of art— and the claim that the aesthetic 
experience enriches life, con\incin^ as it is, will ha\e to be more ac- 
curately tested. While further e\idence is desired, this studv has 
shown, throu,i!;h the words of men and women who ha\e dedicated 
their lives to carin.^ for works of art, that the aesthetic experience is 
one of the most in,i;enious \ chicles for makin,^ life richer, more mean- 
in.^ful, and more enjoyable. 
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APPENDIX A 

Intcnicw Questions for 

Museum Professionals 



\'crsi()ii 4(1 (nuiscuni protcssiotnils) 

a. b, etc, iiulicLitc probes to be used if topic not co\ered if) ninin 
(juestion 

A. BACKGROUND AND CAREER INFORMATION 

(n \- tn kafi (/< I (/fid : fn _''/-_' \ mnn(ti> f(ff<ih 
( f/o/f . [ittntr:, d (..\ '. unuld In t Mnnu l\ In Ipfu/i 

1 . We'd like to start out b\ j^ettiii.^ an idea of liou \ou came to be in 
\our present posit it )n, Periiaps you could .^i\e nie a brief sketch of the 
course of vour career, niaybe be.^iniiin.i; with your education and lead- 
ing up t(i voiir present positit)n, (probe to be sure to ,^et: special train- 
in*::— i.e.. internships and prior positions) 

la. (if necessar\ ) I low was it that \ou first became interested m 
this profession? 

I b. (if necessar\ ) I low did \ou conie to be in\ ol\ ed w itii tiie par- 
ticular (period, style. t\ pe— whatever) of art that \ou deal with in 
your position here: 

2. Oould \ou e\plain a iiltle about \our position here? 
2a. l)ay-io-da\? 

2b. What are the niore lon^^-ran^e aspects? (from this (juestion it 
will be nccessaiv to note some aspect of their iob that could he 
used as the topic foi (luestion \4. iftl»^*'- pl-in showsoi deal 
w iih accjuisitions) 
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^ What aspects of yuur work here do \(ju tiiui most rcwardin.ij; or most 
satisfyiii.n? Why: ([Hohc for aspects of challcivu.c, mcaninj^) 

yd. (if response [Mimarily non-art) Wluit as[)eet of workinj:: 

llie art ol-jjects or works is most rewarding:;? 

(last resort) Does your actual experience of an artwork enter 

in? 

U'. l^erhaps you could talk about somethin.ii; you'\e done recentU- 
to illustrate this. 

4. One last (|uestion about your [Hcsent position: "iou said that 
f/N 'L<ifioNs \ are jxirt of your work iiere. Is there some \lmrr that you (irc 
particularly iutmstcd in acf/uiriuii for t/ic rol/atiour^] (lould xou tell me 
why you think it's imj^ortantr (in .L^enerak we are after some kind of 
idea about ^oals and \ alues; also, try to disentan.L^ie scholarly from 
personal'acsthetic) 

B GENERAL DEVELOPMENT OF INTEREST IN ART 

1. Ma\l)e we can .l^o back once aj^ain and you can .L;i\ e me a brief re- 
view of the course of your interest in art in a more .L^eneral sense, IVr- 
haps we can be^in with an account of w hen It was that \ou first became 
interested in art. Arc there an\ [Xirticular experiences that reallv stand 
out for your 

C. EXPERIENTIAL ASPECTS 

I. Perhaps now we can chan.i^e our ft)cus somewhat. I wonder if vou 
could talk a bit about an encounter with a work, or set of works, that 
\ou'\e had rccentlv that was particularly si<:;niticant for vou? 

(if work is not from collection. ir\: Maybe before we start taikin<; 
about tins s[K'citicall\. you can describe when it was, what the work 
was, and the context in which you came int(i contact with this work?) 

(Note: if res|M)nse is im[)ersonal and^or focused on the audience, 
probe for the presumed n.itnre of the audience experience, then re- 
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focus oil tlic pcrsoTUil— i.e.. "Wiiat about \ our own cxpcriciuc of this 
work (sliow )r" 1 

ui. Pcrluips \ou could hc.«;iii In dcscril)iii<:; your initial response to 
tlic work. 

lb. Did your experience chani^e in i\n) way? 
ic. What do you think it was about this experience that makes it 
particularly memorable: (probe for carr\()\er. somethinii; taken 
away, connection to non-art experiences, etc.) 

**If work is not from the collection of the Art Institute of ( ihicai^o. ask 
after abo\e discussion: Is there perhaps a work in the museum's col- 
lection that has had a similar cUcct on you: I wonder if nou could show 
it to me (either in the catalogue or in the installation) and we could .uo 
through your experience of it to,i;ether.' (repeat probes la. b. c) 

z. Do you hav e this kind of experience often? 

2a. Across all of these experiences, w hat kinds of thin,i;s seem sim- 
ilar to you? (probe for i. situation or t\ pes of work, and 2. 
experience) 

^ Do vou have this kind of experience in contexts other than art- 
related ones? (probe: Is there iMythin^ else you do or are in\ol\ed in 
tluu <ii\ es you a comparable kind of experience? ) 

y.\. What makes your experience of art special relative to these 

kinds of experiences? 

4. If we could focus just on art a^ain. do feel \ou have experi- 
enced works in this way throughout the entire course of your career, 
or is this something that you hav e had to de\ elop. or that has changed 
somehow through your lifetime? 

4a. 1 )o you think that there ha\ e been particular ex[KM iences that 
helped you develop either some special skills oryoui general sen- 
sitiv it\ to art? 
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D. DISCUSSION OF AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE IN GENERAL 

1. So far we've talked mostly about your own interactions with art. 
(ji\en your experiences, do you have a sense that there is a ^^cneral 
way of experiencing art, or an "aesthetic experience"? 

ta. Do you think that the experience varies depending upon the 
person or the work, or some other factor? 

2. Do you think that there is an optimal way of interacting with or ex- 
periencing a work of art? 

2a. Do you think there are any essential conditions for such :in op- 
timal experience? (i.e., innate sensitivity, training, good art, etc.) 
2b. If you could have complete control of all the elements in- 
volved, how do you think you would go about arranging the ideal 
a e s t h e t i c e X p e r i e n c e ? 



APPENDIX B 

Aesthetic Experience 
Questionnaire Form 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ART & EXPERIENCE PROJECT 
PART A. 

Please rem ni this page xcith the questionnaire. (If yon could attach a copy of \ our 
('A'., it would he helpful.) 



\Ri-.\ ()!• sn (.1 
i»ui-.si-.\ i rosi 1 
w-.WKs i\ mis I'osi I ic)\ 

l>Rl-.Vl()l S l-.MIM.O^ MI-.N l ll'I.K \SI- 1\( I I Dl- DM l.si 

This paj^c will he murked inimcdiatcK with a personal idetuiticaiioii 
numherand detached from the rest of the (|uestionnaire so thai your answers 
will remain anonymous. 

There are, of ccnirse. no "rij^ht" or "wronj;" answers to the (piestions that 
follow; thev are dcsij^ncd to reflect your subjective perceptions and re- 
sponses. The (juestionnaire should onK take a few minutes to till out. Please 
return it in the stamped and addressed envelope we have attached. Your ume 
and your help are j^raie fully appreciated. 
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PART B. 

The follow in«i i[cins refer ^pL^'iti<. co "aesthetic experleiues" that con^e 
about as a result of eiK'oiuiters with, artworks -liowcv er l^roadU (.letined. 
Please tr\ to recreate ui your luiiui s(nue of the luost special ,uui rewar^lin^ 
aesthetic e\[K*rieuces vou have IukI, W hich of the items below are true, and 
which are not tiue of such experiences; 

Never Occj- Some- Often Always 
Tnie skmally times True True 

True True 

I. I hi' pieces th.u h.ivc M'lut.- ^ 
M»ri ot J I iKslkiim.- J re I he idk-^ 

that nK1\ 1M \<ii1I Mlllhi 

J, 1 UiiNi WW I iw n peiMMi.il ' ' " " 

i>piintin 

,V S'XTiii i til l.iiei I L:ei ii! ki5i»\\ 
es.iuK what the aitist ine.iiu 
lo n>me\ in the woik. 

4. \b kuiiw leilLie -uhI tr.iiinn:: ' ' ' ' ~^ 
.ire kept nut ol the .teslheiK 

espeiietue 

5. \ri IS the j[hiinatHin of ' ^ _ ^ ' ] 

iiHKrete re.ilit\ aiul shmiKi 

ntii lieaiiniiiLiat .uu "hiLiliei" 
uiviei ni e\|K-i iL'iu I- 

(>. \ltei I h.i\e .1 reai tiMii tn .ii; * ' [ '* " 

jii ot^ieL [. It IN iinpdit.iMt ti' 
he .ihle tti i hei k iii\ tiiM 
iinpiesMiHi thmriLih fuithei 
" tests ■" 

7. h» .ippmai Iiiml: .1 \v<'ik <'t .111 . 
1 nev ei set scmk' l^i mI *m 
I iPk'i tiM" 1 \v ish to .11 hiev e 
thhHii:h the lApeiii in i 

\Uei thirt\ simnils' v\<iith uf 
lodknit:. 1 have .ihstuheil what 

It i\.|s 'Z\K en UK- 
<). 1 t I lll!'.> h l\e l"» pl U I HI !M\ 

eiii 'umti I w iih ihi .itt <'h|ei t 
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Never Occa- Some- Often Aiways 
True skMtalty times True True 

True True 



10. \ri .lii^cs a son ut ua^^- 

iciutciu cNpcricntc dun ukcs 
\uu (nil ut' the realm nt 
c\ci\ila% It to. 

M. I am ottcn atraul nt" iu>t 
making; the niiht respunse. 

12. 11k* filial wiinl is ne\er saiil. 
\ ^dikI paiiuiiiii will ne\er be 
iiseil up. 

13. The pmeK \ i^iial .jalitiesut' 
an ait nhjei l ate ie lain eh 
iri\ial aiul ha\ e little iinpat ? 
(in the aestlietK e\[>e[iei\Le. 

14. In the etnirse ( if the aesthetie 
esperienee. it is difVieult tu 
knuw wl'.ethei nne's tltoimhis 
or teehniis are rele\ant tu the 
uoik eiuuiinteretl. 

15. I h.ne a raihei ileal nlea ul 

w hat In iln \\ Ik-h apprtiat hmii 
a uurk nt .irt. 
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PART C. 

Please indicate the extent oWinii agreement or disa.j^reenieni uith the opin- 
ions about art listed below. 



I. Noil cm Jict so tilled up \\ ith 
kn<»ulcdi;c lhat \nu don't 
!i.i\c time tor a licruiinc 
response to the \\ork. 

^. I he ohjeti must uHit.iin the 
til he rem he.iiits treated h\ 
the artist. 

^. [ii ihc hest works {)t' art. \<ni 
;;et a sense of order. ((f'e\er\- 
thinu enminir to.uethei m a 
new oi dilVerent was. 

4. h is sirttitient for me to re- 
spond w ith emotional teeh 
ni;;s to a work ot'art to sati'-Cs 
in\ a[i[K*tite tor heain\. 

5. A ;;ieat work ot'art represents 
the teri]ient and eneri^s of a 

w liole aiie. 

6. 1 he more information \oii 
hrint; to a work of art. the 
more interesimu it s ^oini^ to 
he. 

7. (J re at art ean l)e ap[)reeiated 
simf)|\ alon^ a \ isiial dimen- 
sion: knowledge and feehniis 
sometimes j^et in tlie wa\ ttf 
the experieiKe. 



Abso- Vtry 
lirtely Untrue 
Untrue 



□ 



Untrue 



□ 



□ 



True 



n 



n 



□ 



□ 



n 



□ 



Vtry 
True 



□ 



U 



□ 



□ 



Abso- 
lutely 
True 



□ 



□ 



□ 
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Abso* Very Untnie True Very Abso- 

tiiMy Untnie True lutety 

Untnw True 

8. \rt must be made b\ pcof' [j D D LJ H fj 
hctausc the communication 

of human cxpcricru c is an es- 
sential aspcet of the acsthctif 
encounter. 

9. I don't need to he eonfronted O [Zl D D D LJ 
with a new was ot seeing or 

of irnderstandtn^ the world in 
order to have an aestheiie 
experience. 

10. Objects often seem to reach IZ! Cj C; CD D tZI 
out and ^rab me: the aes- 

thelie experience somc- 
tniies is bke beint; bit m 
(he stomach. 

11. The (jiiabts of execution. iH C] lJ iZ! ^ D 
the look and finish of the 

materials, are extremcK 
miporiant m deteinunmu 
mv response to ihe work. 

12. The worksof art I hke d(> □ □ □ □ □ □ 
not necessariK sunud.itc an 

emotional response tn me. 

i^^. I )ealm^ with art IS no fj [2 Z" 1.' Z^ [. 

ditVerent than dealm«: with 
anv (»ther ( nmrnodiis. 
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Abso- Very 
tutely Untrue 
Untnie 



Uirtrue 



Tnie 



Very Abso- 
Tnie lutely 
True 



14. \ iirc.it *\urk nl'.iit lu'lps rlic 
\ lew cr sh.irc the ^cn^il>lllt1c^ 
lit' pctipic from Miller .iiies. 
cither pl.kes. 

15. l-»>rin.il (ju.jhiies. hke h.il.mte 
(tr h.arni<tn\. .irc titten irreh 
c\,int t(i the t;ii.iht\ nt' the 
wtirk n\' ait. 

i(>. KimwleklLie <>l the hl^t^rn..tl 
jiitl hiMur.iphie.il h.n.kur<niiui 
tit'jii iihieti iicner.iHv cnh.lllke^ 
rlK- t|iMht\ t>\ the .le^thetn. 
expeiieiK e. 

I 7, \rt \^lltk^ help one u> <.<iii 
net t ilitVeient kle.K. thllei- 
eni teelln^^. th.it li.uln t lieen 
huMiiiht tiiLLethei helcue. 



PARTD. 

IMcasc r.ink the three iien^s tVoiii the list <it" i - items ,ih(»\e tli.it nmst ehiseh 
relieet yjiir opitiidii about the .lesthetie experienee. 



Rank #1 

( \i!.iees nuisi stioiiiiK i 



Item # 



Rank #2 
Rank #^ 
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